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THE  WITTENBERG  ORIGINALS  OF  THE 

LUTHER  BIBLE 

BY  L.  FRANKLIN  GRUBER 

pvURING  this  period  which  marks  the  quadricen- 
*-^  tennial  of  the  beginning  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, special  interest  attaches  to  the  documents  of  that 
great  movement.  And  this  is  perhaps  naturally  more 
true  from  the  Protestant,  than  from  the  Roman  Catholic, 
point  of  view.  However,  although  the  items  here  noted 
must  to  some  extent  be  considered  in  their  historic  setting, 
it  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  treat  the  subject  in  as  purely 
objective  a  manner  as  possible. 

It  was  during  the  months  of  Luther's  voluntary  exile 
at  the  Wartburg,  after  his  appearance  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms  (April  17  and  18,  1521),  that  he  finally  decided 
upon  his  great  work  of  translating  the  Bible,  although  he 
had  already  translated  select  passages  of  various  lengths, 
some  as  early  as  1517.  Fourteen  editions  (not  diflferent 
versions)  of  the  Bible  in  High  German,  not  to  speak  of 
several  in  Low  German,  had  indeed  already  appeared, 
the  first  in  1466  and  the  fourteenth  in  15 18.  But  that 
old  version  had  been  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  while 
all  these  editions  differed  from  one  another,  according 
to  the  fancies  of  editors  and  printers,  and  were  full  of 
errors.  Accordingly,  in  December,  1521,  Luther  set  to 
work  upon  his  projected  version  from  the  original  lan- 
guages.   Within  three  months  the  translation  of  the  New 
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Testament  was  completed.  And  on  March  6,  1522,  he 
returned  to  Wittenberg  to  revise  it  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  its  publication.  The  completed  volume  issued 
from  the  press  probably  on  September  21,  the  very  day 
which  he  had  set  for  its  appearance  about  two  weeks 
before.  Hence  this  edition  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
the  "September  Bible,"  although  the  term  "Bible"  is 
hardly  proper  for  the  New  Testament  alone.  It  is  more 
appropriately  called  the  "September  Testament." 

While  the  New  Testament  was  passing  through  the 
press,  work  was  begun  on  the  Old  Testament.  In  this 
Luther  was  to  some  extent  assisted  by  other  Wittenberg 
scholars.  The  Pentateuch  appeared  early  in  1523;  the 
second  part  (Joshua-Esther),  in  1524  (not  1523,  as  is 
sometimes  said);  the  third  part  (Job-Song  of  Solomon), 
in  1524;  the  Prophets  (Isaiah-Malachi),  in  1532;  and 
the  complete  Bible  (including  the  Apocrypha),  in  1534. 
All  these  original  Luther  editions  were  printed  in  Witten- 
berg, appearing  in  folios  of  uniform  size.  These  were 
followed  by  various  other  Wittenberg  editions,  while 
there  were  numerous  reprints  of  them  in  other  cities.  Not 
to  speak  of  select  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  one  of  these 
reprints  appeared  already  in  December,  1522,  from  the 
press  of  Adam  Petri  of  Basel. 

In  addition  to  the  first  Wittenberg  editions  mentioned 
above,  there  are  several  others  that  should  be  included  in 
such  an  account  of  the  Wittenberg  parts  of  the  Luther 
Bible.  These  are  the  second  or  December  (1522)  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  folio,  often  spoken  of  as  the 
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"December  Bible";  the  revised  third  edition  of  1524, 
folio;  and  the  small  octavo  edition  of  1530,  very  impor- 
tant as  the  one  whose  text  was  incorporated  into  the 
first  edition  (1534)  of  the  complete  Bible. 

To  a  somewhat  detailed  consideration  of  the  above- 
noted  Wittenberg  editions  we  shall  now  proceed. 

L  Das  Newe  Testament  Deutzsch,  Wittenberg.  Without 
Luther's  name.  [September,  1522;  printer,  Melchior  Lotther; 
publisher,  probably  D5ring  and  Cranach] 

Folio  (i2jX8j  inches,  or  31.1X21.6  cm.).  First  edition. 
Lines  to  the  full  page,  46  to  50  (recto  of  XLII.,  first  part). 

Collation  by  signatures. — ^4  preliminary  leaves  without 
signature-marks,  except  leaf  three,  which  has  the  number  3  where 
the  signature-mark  would  be  due;  A-T  (no  J)  in  sixes,  except  that 
L  and  S  each  have  only  four  leaves  and  T  has  only  three  (indicat- 
ing a  missing  blank  leaf);  A,  six  leaves;  a-m  (no  j)  in  sixes;  n, 
five  (a  blank  apparently  missing) ;  aa,  bb,  in  sixes;  cc,  dd,  in  fours; 
ee,  six;  total  220  leaves,  or,  with  reported  missing  blank  leaves, 
222  leaves.  The  first  three  leaves  of  all  signatures  are  signed; 
and  of  the  signatures  a-1  the  first  four  leaves  are  signed.  Leaf 
B  begms  "auflF  deyn  bette";  C,  "was  aber";  D,  "Christus"; 
.  .  .  .  T,  "Agrippas  aber*';  b,  "Was  woUen";  n,  "sind";  bb 
"Vnndda";   .   .   .  ee  ij,  "VndaUe." 

Collation  by  pagination. — 4  preliminary  leaves,  unnumbered; 
L-CVII.;  6  unnumbered  leaves;  I-LXXVII;  26  unnumbered 
leaves;  total  220  leaves,  or  with  reported  missing  blank  leaves, 
222  leaves. 

[title,  engraved,  with  place  of  printing  printed  3 . 2  cm.  below 
the  lowest  engraved  flourish],  ||  Das  Newe  Testa-  \\  ment  Deutzsch-  \\ 
Vuittemberg.  ||,  recto  of  first  unnumbered  leaf;  — [blank],  verso  of 
same; — 1|  Varrhede.  ||,  recto  of  second  unnumbered  leaf; — [end 
of  Varrhede],  \\  wyssest.  ||,  below  middle  of  verso  of  third  un- 
numbered leaf; — 1 1  wilchs  die  rechten  vnd  Edlisten  \  \  bucher  des  newen 
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testa  II  ments  sind,  \\,  recto  of  fourth  unnumbered  leaf; — 1|  Die 
Bucherdes  \\newentesta=  \\  ments.  \\,  verso  of  fourth  unnumbered 
leaf; — [heading  and  text  of  St.  Matthew  beginning],  ||  Euangelum 
Sanct  MaUhes.  \\  Das  erst  Capitel.  ||  ^  Is  ist  .  .  .  ,  folio  I.  (A)';«— 
II  End  des  Euangelion  \\  S.  lohannis.  ||,  foUo  LXXXII.  [0  vi]^;— 
II  Das  ander  teyU  des  Euangelii  Sanct  \\  Lucas  von  der  Apostel  ge- 
schicht.  II  Das  erst  Capitel.  ||,  foUo  LXXXIII.  (P)';— [end  of  Acts], 
....  mit  aller  freydickeyt  vnuerpotten.  ||  Finis.  ||,  folio  CVII. 
(T  iij)^; — Vorrhede  auffdie  Epistel  \\  Sanct  Paulus  zu  \\  den  Romem. 
II,  recto  of  A  to  recto  of  [A  vi]; — [end  of  Vorrhede]^  \\  lose  vns  von 
yhnen  /  Amen.  ||,  recto  of  [A  vi]; — [blank],  verso  of  [A  vi]; — [text 


of  Romans,  with  heading,  beginning],  |  Die  Epistel  sand  Pauli  \\ 
zu  den  Romern.  \\  Das  Erst  Capitel.  \\  ^Aulus  eyn  knecht  Ihe=  Ij, 
folio  1(a)'; — [end  of  Jude],  ||  macht  nu  vnd  zu  aller  ewickeyt  / 
Amen.  ||,  foUo  LXXVII  [n  v]^;—  ||  Vorrhede  auf  die  offinbarung  \\ 
Sanct  lohannis.  ||,  aa'; — [first  cut  of  Apocalypse],  aa^; —  ||  Die 
offinbarung  Sancti  lohannis  \\  des  theologen.  \\  Das  Erst  Capitel.  jj, 
aa  ij'; — [end  of  Die  offinbarung,  \\  gnad  vnsers  herm  Ihesu  Christ 
sey  mit  euch  alien  /  Amen.  ||  Etide.  \\  Correctur.  ||,  (followed  by 
eight  errata),  [ee  vi]'; — [blank],  [ee  vi]\ 

The  catchword  on  folio  VI.'  is, "  Vnd  da  Ihesus  "  instead  of  "  Vn 
da  Ihesus";  on  folio  VI.^,  "auff  dein"  instead  of  "auff  deyn";  on 
foUo  K.',  "sihe  da"  instead  of  "Sihe  /  deyne";  on  foUo  XIU.', 
"liesse"  instead  of  "liesze";  et  al.  Errors  in  numbering:  first 
part,  folio  LXIIII.  is  wrongly  marked  LXIII.  (two  being  marked 
LXIII.),  LXXI.  is  LXX.  (two  being  marked  LXX.);  second 
part,  LXK,  LXXI,  LXXII,  and  LXXHI  are  XLK,  XLEX.,  LU, 
and  LUI  respectively. 

'  For  fuller  identification  the  signatures  of  the  designated  folios  are  given 
in  parentheses  after  the  folio-numbers.  The  little  r  at  the  right  above  is  for 
recto  and  the  v  similarly  placed  is  for  verso. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CONTENTS 

In  the  order  of  books,  Hebrews  and  James  are  placed 
after  III  John.  In  the  list  of  books,  verso  of  the  fourth 
prelimmary  leaf,  the  books  are  numbered  down  to  23,  the 
last  foiu" — ^Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  Revelation — ^being 
unnumbered  and  separated  a  little  from  the  others. 
This  order  and  nimibering  were  followed  by  Tyndale. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  book  there  are  sug- 
gestive glosses  in  the  outer  margins  and  parallel  references 
in  the  inner  margins.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  92  mar- 
ginal notes  in  Tyndale's  Cologne  Fragment  are  trans- 
lations of  these  glosses  by  Luther,  while  every  one  of 
its  parallel  references  is  traceable  to  Luther's  first  three 
Wittenberg  editions. 

There  is  a  woodcut  initial,  5.7X6.9  cm.  (14,  and  in 
some  cases  15,  lines  deep),  at  the  beginning  of  each  book, 
except  Philemon  and  II  Peter.  These  cuts  in  all  cases, 
except  those  before  Acts,  Hebrews,  and  Jude,  are  appar- 
ently meant  to  be  representations  of  the  writers.  The 
same  cut,  representing  St.  Paul  with  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand  and  an  open  book  in  his  left,  is  used  before  all  his 
Epistles.  A  cut  representing  St.  John  sitting  with  an 
open  book  upon  his  knees  and  a  pen  in  his  hand  is  used  at 
the  beginning  of  his  three  epistles,  while  for  Revelation  the 
cut  of  Matthew  is  repeated,  aud  for  James  the  cut  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  is  used.  The  woodcut  initial  "D" 
before  Acts  represents  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  cut  (initial  "D")  before  I  Peter  represents  St.  Peter 
with  the  significant  key. 
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In  Revelation  these  are  21  unnumbered  full-page 
illustrations,  approximately  16X23  cm.,  representing 
apocalyptic  scenes.  As  Lucas  Cranach  was  apparently 
one  of  the  publishers  of  this  edition,  these  cuts  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  him.  Some  writers  have, 
however,  held  that  they  were  the  work  largely  of  some  of 
Cranach's  most  gifted  pupils,  but  that  they  were  perhaps 
suggested  and  corrected  by  Cranach  himself.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  supposed  by  some  that  perhaps  Luther 
himself  suggested  them  and  at  least  properly  placed  them, 
and  that  their  apparent  polemical  character  would  indi- 
cate this.  However,  that  some  earlier  similar  work  by 
Diirer  formed  a  sort  of  model  for  them  has  of  late  come 
to  be  well-nigh  established.  But  whoever  the  artist 
or  their  inspiration  may  have  been,  it  is  after  all  the  text, 
not  these  cuts  in  illustration  of  it,  that  is  and  was  meant 
to  be  of  paramount  importance.  These  cuts  are  found 
placed  as  follows :  aa"",  [aa  iiij]'",  [aa  v]"",  [aa  vi]"",  bb"",  bb  ij"", 
bb  iif ,  [bb  iiijT,  [bb  v]^  [bb  vi]^  cc^  cc  ij^  [cc  iiij?,  dd^ 
dd  ij'",  dd  iij'",  [dd  iiij]^  ee"^,  ee  ij"",  ee  iij"",  [ee  iiij]"". 

REMARKS 

According  to  contemporary  evidence  the  book  was 
printed  by  three  associated  presses.  This  fact  is  also 
apparent  from  the  book  itself,  although  the  type  is  uni- 
form throughout.  Thus,  after  four  preliminary  leaves 
(inclusive  of  title-leaf),  there  are  CVII  numbered  leaves 
(four  Gospels  and  Acts),  the  Roman  numerals,  with  the 
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exception  of  XCIIII  and  XCV,  having  the  period  after 
them.  Then  after  the  6  unnumbered  leaves  of  Vorrhede 
to  Romans,  there  are  LXXVII  numbered  leaves  (Romans 
to  end  of  Epistles),  the  Roman  numerals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  erroneously  numbered  leaf  XLIX.,  not  having 
the  period  after  them.  And,  lastly,  there  are  26  un- 
nimibered  leaves  (Revelation).  The  copy  for  the  4 
preliminary  leaves  and  the  6  leaves  of  the  Vorrhede  to 
Romans  was  apparently  supplied  while  the  book  was 
{)assing  through  the  press,  as  these  were  not  counted  into 
the  numbering  above  indicated,  while  the  other  shorter 
Vorrhede  were  thus  included.  Similarly,  there  are  also 
three  sets  of  signatures  (not  to  speak  of  A  of  Vorrhede 
to  Romans),  and  none  of  these  goes  to  the  end  of  the 
alphabet. 

Of  this  edition  about  forty  copies  (some  of  them  incom- 
plete), distributed  among  the  various  European  libraries, 
have  been  registered.  Of  these,  one  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library  of  Manchester,  England.  Another,  incomplete, 
copy  has  been  reported  to  be  in  the  Library  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  (Schaff's  Church  His- 
tory,VI,  347). 

This  edition  is  No.  233  of  Goetze's  Samlung  seltener  und 
tnerkwUrdiger  Bibeln;  No.  1254  of  Panzer's  Annalen  der 
deutschen  Litter atur;  II.,  A.,  e.,  i  (p.  5),  of  Bindseil's 
Verzeichnisz;  *i]  N,  of  the  Weimar  Deutsche  Bibel,  Vol.  2. 
Darlow  6*  Moule,  No.  4188. 
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n.  Dm  Newe  Testament  Deutzsch.  Wittenberg.  Without 
Luther's  name.  Colophon:  Wittenberg^  Melchior  Lotther,  1522 
[December] 

Folio  (31X21. 2  cm.).  Second  edition.  47,  and  in  some 
cases  48,  lines  to  the  full  page. 

Collation  by  signatures. — 4  preliminary  leaves  without 
signature-marks,  except  that  the  second  and  third  have  the  numbers 
2  and  3  respectively  where  the  signature-marks  would  be  due; 
A-Q  (no  J)  in  sixes;  R,  four;  A,  six;  a-I  (no  j)  in  sixes;  m,  four; 
n-p  in  sixes;  q,  five  (a  reported  blank  missing);  total  203  leaves, 
or,  with  missing  blank  leaf,  204  leaves.  The  first  three  leaves  of 
all  signatures  are  signed;  and  of  the  following  signatures  the 
first  four  leaves  are  signed,  O-Q,  a,  c-i,  and  1.  Leaf  B  begins 
"aUerley";  C,  "dyreyne";  .  .  .  R,  "kennen  kanst";  b,  "aUe*'; 
c,  "Esgeht";   .  .  .  q,  "Vnnddamach." 

Collation  by  pagination. — 4  leaves,  unnumbered;  I-C;  6  un- 
niunbered  leaves;  [I]-XCIIII.  (no  LXXL);  blank  reported; 
total  204  leaves. 

[title,  as  in  number  I.,  the  place  of  printing  being  only  i .  11  cm. 
below  the  lowest  flourish  of  ornamental  scroll,  with  four  clover 
leaves  below  having  stems  facing  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cross], 
|]  Das  Newe  Testa  =  \\  ment  Deutzsch-  \\  Vuittemberg,  ||,  recto  of  leaf 
[i]; — [blank],  verso  of  same; —  ||  Vorrhede.  \\  ES  were  wol  recht  vnd 
billich  /  das  dis  buch  on  alle  vorrhe-  ||,  recto  of  [2]; — [end  of  Vor- 
rhede]y  \\  auff  dise  weyse  zu  lesen  wissest.  ||,  verso  of  [3]; — wUchs  die 
rechtenvndEdlisten\\bucherdesnewentesta=^\\fnentssind,  ||,  recto  of 
[4I; —  II  ^^  Bucher  des  \\  newen  testa==\\  ments.  ||,  verso  of  [4]; — 
[heading  and  text  beginning],  jj  Euangelion  Sanct  Matthes,  \\  Das 


erste  Capitel.  jj  [D)  Is  ist  das  buch  von  der  ||,  folio  1(A)'; —  ||  Das  ist 
das  ende  des  \\  Euangeli  Sanct.  \\  Matthes.  ||,  folio  (erroneously 
marked  XIX.)  XXIII.  [D  iiij?;— [St.  Mark  beginning,  without 
general  heading],  j  j  Das  erst  Capitd.  ||  [d]  Is  ist  der  anfang  des  || ,  folio 
XXIII.  [D  iuj]^ ;—  1 1  Ende  des  Euangeli  j  j  Sanct  Marcus.  \  \ ,  XXXVI. 
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[F  vi]''; — [St.  Luke  beginning,  without  heading  first  chapter], 
Sanci  Lucas,  ||,  XXXVII.  (G)^—  ||  Das  ende  des  Euangeli  \\ 
Sanct  Lucas.  ||,  LX  [K  vi]^; —  ||  Sanct  lohannes,  \\  Das  erste  Capitd. 
II,  LXI.  (L)';—  II  End  des  Euangelion  \\  Sanct  lohan^W  nis.  ||, 
LXXVII.  [N  v]^;—  II  Das  ander  teyU  des  Euangelii  Sanct  \\  Lucas 
von  der  Apostel  geschicht.  \\  Das  erst  Capitd.  ||,  LXXVm.  [N  vi]';— 
[end  of  Acts],  ||  Finis.  ||,  C  [R  iiij]';— [blank],  C  [R  iuj]^;—  ||  Vor^ 
rhede  aujfdie  Epistd  \\  Sand  Paulus  zu  \\  den  Romern.  ||,  recto  of  A 
to  recto  of  [A  vi]; — [blank],  [A  vi]^;— l|  Die  Epistd  sanct  Pauli  \\  zu 
den  Romern.  \\  Das  Erst  Capitd.  \\  (P|Auluseyn  .  .  .  ||,  [I]  (a)^— 
[end  of  Jude],  ||  macht  nu  vnd  zu  aller  ewickeyt  /  Amen.||,  LXX 
[m  iuj]';— [blank],  LXX  [m  iuj]^;— [no  LXXI.];—  ||  lohannis.  \\ 
Vorrhede  auffdie  offinbarung  \\  Sanct  lohannis.  ||,  LXXII.  (n)'; —  || 
Die  erste  figUr.  ||,  foot  of  LXXII.  (n)'; —  [first  cut  of  Apocal)rpse], 
LXXn.  (n)' ; — 1|  Die  offinbarung  Sancii  \\  lohannis  des  theologen.  \\ 
Das  erst  Capitd.  jj  [d|  Is  ist  die  offinbarung  ||  Ihesu  Christi.  •  .  .  ||, 
LXXni  (n  ij)'; — [end  of  Die  offinbarung,  followed  by  colophon],  || 
vnsers  hem  Ihesu  Christ  sey  mit  euch  alien  /  Amen.  ||  Gedruckt  zu 
vViUenberg  durch  Md=  \\  chior LoUher yhm tausentfunf^W  hundert 
zwey  vnnd  \\  zwentzigsten  \\  lar.  \\  [four  clover  leaves,  arranged  as 
on  title-page]  |j,  upper  half  of  folio  XCIIII.  [q  v]^; — [reported 
blank  leaf]. 

The  catchword  on  folio  P  (first  numbering)  is  '^Eliud  hat  ge- 
bom "  instead  of  " Eliud  hat  gepom " ;  no  catchword  on  P;  on  X.^, 
"  todtet  /  "  instead  of  "  f  urcht "  (the  word  "  todtet "  being  omitted) ; 
on  Xn.',  "  brod  /  wenn  "  instead  of  "  brot  /  wenn  " ;  etal.  Errors 
in  numbering:  first  numbering  (up  to  end  of  Acts),  folio  XX.  is 
wrongly  marked  XIX.  (two  marked  XIX.),  XXIII.  is  XIX., 
XXXV.  is  XXXX.;  second  numbering  (to  end  of  Revelation), 
LIII  is  LIIII  (two  marked  LIHI),  LXVUI  is  LXVII  (two  marked 
LXVn),  while  there  is  no  LXXI.  or  all  after  LXX  may  be  con- 
sidered as  erroneously  nimibered  one  ahead.  A  peculiarity  in 
numbering  is  the  use  of  the  German  V  instead  of  the  Latin  V  in 
LVI  of  second  numbering. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CONTENTS 

The  order  of  books,  and  the  numbering  in  the  list  of 
books  on  the  verso  of  the  leaf  immediately  preceding  St. 
Matthew,  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  edition,  noted  above. 

This  edition  has  also  the  glosses  in  the  outer  margins, 
as  well  as  the  parallel  references  in  the  inner  margins,  with 
only  very  slight  changes,  additions  or  omissions. 

The  type  of  the  whole  was  apparently  reset  for  this 
edition,  with  slight  changes  in  spelling  and  an  occasional 
minute  difference  in  text.  The  Vorrhede,  though  also 
reset  and  arranged  somewhat  differently,  is  the  same  as 
in  the  first  edition.  The  same  appraisal  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  found  in  the 
first  edition,  is  found  on  the  recto  of  preliminary  leaf  four, 
under  the  heading  ||  wilchs  die  rechten  vnd  Edlisten  \\ 
bficher  des  newen  testa^\\  ments  sind.  ||.  It  contains 
unaltered  as  it  is  found  in  the  first  edition,  the  re- 
ported supposed  "fling  at  the  recfUe  stroem  Epistel  of 
St.  James."  Of  this  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  incorrectly  said 
that  after  the  first  edition  this  was  "omitted  or  modi- 
fied" {History  of  the  Christian  Churchy  VI,  247).  Be- 
cause of  a  current  misapprehension  as  to  this  statement 
about  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  because  it  is  supposed  not 
to  be  in  this  edition,  we  shall  here  give  it,  as  found  set  in 
this  edition,  in  its  context  or  connection.  After  naming 
the  books  that  contain  the  true  essence  of  the  Gospel  and 
enough  for  the  needs  of  our  salvation,  namely,  St.  John, 
I  John,  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and 
Ephesians,  and  I  Peter,  the  passage  continues  as  follows : 
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.  .  .  Danimb  ist  1 1  Sanct  lacobs  1 1  Epistel  eyn  re  1 1  chte 
stro=  II  em  ||  Epistel  ||  gegensie  .  .  .  ||.  This  is,  therefore, 
very  manifestly  only  a  comparison  of  books,  not  a  rejec- 
tion of  James.  In  his  Vorrede  to  James  and  Jude,  Luther 
expresses  a  high  regard  for  the  Epistle  of  James,  although 
he  regards  it  there  as  not  written  by  an  Apostle.  It 
might  here  also  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  more 
lengthy  Vorrhede  to  Romans,  there  is  a  short  Vorrede 
(spelled  Vorrhede  in  some  cases)  before  each  of  the  remain- 
ing books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  that  there  is 
one  Vorrede  for  the  three  epistles  of  St.  John  and  one  for 
James  and  Jude.  These  Vorrede  are  also  in  the  first 
edition. 

This  edition  has  the  same  initial  woodcuts  as  are 
found  in  the  first  edition,  except  the  one  at  the  beginning 
of  James,  which  in  this  edition  represents  a  boy  with  a 
bow  and  arrow  shooting  at  a  bird  on  a  pillar,  the  pillar 
representing  the  initial  I  of  lAcobus.  This  is  the  cut  used 
before  Jude  in  the  first  edition,  as  well  as  again  in  this  one. 
It  has  also  the  celebrated  21  full-page  illustrations  in 
Revelation,  the  same  being  numbered  in  this  edition,  Die 
erstefigury  Die  anderfigur,  etc.,  while  in  the  first  edition 
they  are  not  numbered.  They  are  the  same  as  in  the  first 
edition  except  figures  11,  16,  and  17.  In  figure  17  the 
Babylonian  woman  upon  the  dragon  has  a  simple  crown, 
instead  of  what  in  the  first  edition  looks  like  a  triple 
crown,  the  crown  being  simply  cut  down  in  this  and 
later  editions.  So  in  figures  11  and  16  this  high  orna- 
mental crown  on  the  head  of  the  dragon  itself  is  also  cut 
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down  in  this  and  later  editions.  The  crown  in  figures  1 1 
and  17  of  the  first  edition  is  surmounted  by  a  cross,  a  fact 
which  may  partly  account  for  its  being  cut  down  in  later 
editions,  although  there  may  also  have  been  some  contro- 
versial reason.  It  may  be  stated  that,  while  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  first  edition  to  put  the  particular  passage 
or  text  which  the  respective  figures  illustrate  directly 
opposite  them,  this  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  this 
edition.  Their  places  are  indicated  by  their  numbers 
with  the  text.  These  cuts  are  placed  as  follows:  n"", 
[n  iiij]',  [n  v]%  [n  vi]',  0%  o^  o  if,  o  iij^  [o  iiij?,  [o  v]% 
[o  vf ,  [o  vi]^  p  ij^  p  iij^  [p  iiij?,  \p  iiijT,  [p  v]^  [p  vi]^ 

q  ijS  q  iijS  [q  mY- 


REMARKS 

Of  this  edition  less  copies  have  come  down  to  our  time 
than  of  the  first  edition;  and  these,  with  but  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  are  found  in  the  more  important  Luther  col- 
lections of  continental  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  copy 
here  noted,  which  is  in  the  original  hog-skin  binding  and 
in  excellent  condition,  there  is  another  unregistered  copy 
reported  to  be  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester, 
England.  Of  the  great  rarity  of  copies  of  this  edition, 
Goetze  already  wrote  in  1777,  Samlung  seltener  und  merk- 
wiirdiger  Bibelny  saying  that  neither  Baumgarten  nor 
Lorck  had  been  able  to  secure  a  copy.  He  attributed  its 
greater  rarity  than  the  first  edition  to  a  less  substantial 
binding. 


-h 
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This  edition  is  No.  234,  of  Goetze's  Samlung;  No.  1255, 

of  Panzer's  Annateny  II.;  II.,  e.,  2  (p.  5),  of  Bindseil's  Ver- 

zeichnisz;  *2]  N,  of  the  Weimar  Deutsche  Bibel. 

nL  Das  Newe  Testament  Deutzsch,  Wittenberg.  With- 
out Luther's  name.  Colophon:  Wittenberg,  Melchiar  vnd  Michel 
LottheTf  1524. 

Folio  (29IX20}  cm.).  Third  edition.  46  to  48  lines  to  a  full 
page. 

Collation  by  signatisres. — [A],  four;  B-X  (no  J,  U  and  W) 
in  sixes;  a-o  (no  j)  in  sixes;  p,  seven  (plus  missing  blank);  total 
216  leaves.  The  first  three  leaves,  except  [A],  of  all  signatures 
are  signed;  and  of  p  the  first  four  are  signed.  Leaf  B  begins 
"nach";  D,"vonden";  X,"alsausdem";  a/*yhr.";  b,"Uppen 
reden";  p,  ^'lohannis."  {heading,  the  17th.  apocalyptic  figure,  the 
woman  upon  a  dragon  filling  the  page). 

Collation  by  pagination. — [title,  within  a  woodcut  border,  con- 
sisting of  an  arch  with  8  small  angels  above  it,  i  on  each  side  holding 
himself  by  a  ring  fastened  to  the  round  supporting  pillar,  and  9 
below  grouped  around  the  crucified  Lord],  1 1  Das  \  \  Newe  \  \  Testa  =  1 1 
ment  Deutzsch.  \\  vVittemberg,  ||,  folio  [I.,  or  sig.  A]'; — [blank],  v.  of 
same; —  ||  Vorrhede.  ||,  II.  (A  ij)'; — [end  of  Vorrhede],  \\  lesen 
wissest  II,  in.  (A iij)^; —  \\wilchs die rechten  vnd Edlisten\\bucher  des 
newen  testa^\\ments  5«iid.  ||,IIII.  [A  iiij]'; — 1|  Die  Bucher  des  nevwen 
II  testaments.  ||,  im.  [A  iiijT;—  ||  Euangelian  Sanct  Matthes.  \\ 
Das  erste  Capitel.  ||  |d]  Is  ist  das  buch  von  der  ||  gepurt  .  .  .  ,  V. 
(B)';—  II  Ende des Euangelion Sanct  \\  lohannis.  ||,  LXXXIII.  (P)^; 
—  II  Geschichte.  \\  Das  ander  teyll  des  Euangelii  Sanct  \\  Lucas  von 
der  Apostd  geschicht.  \ \  Das  erst  Capitel.  ||  [Dj  le  erste  rede  hab  ich  1 1 
zwar  than  .  .  .  ,  LXXXIIII.  (P  ij)'; — [end  of  Revelation,  fol- 
lowed by  colophon],  ....  Die  gnadvn=: II  sersHermlhesu  Christ 
sey  mit  euch  alien  /  Amen.  ||  Gedruckt  zu  wittentberg  Mel=  \\  chior 

vnd  Michel  Lot=  \\  ther  gebruder  \\  M.  D.  ||  XXim.  ||  ^  ||, 

CCXV.  [p  vij]';— [blank],  CCXV.  [p  vijT;-4a  reported  blank  leaf]. 
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The  catchword  on  folio  VII.'  is  "mell"  instead  of  "mel"; 
on  XIL^  "Vnd  der"  instead  of  "Vnd  er";  on  XHI.',  "erkend." 
instead  of  ''kendt";  ei  al.  St.  Mark  has  no  general  heading  at 
the  beginning,  folio  XXVIII.';  *'GeschichU.^'  is  the  heading  of 
folio  CVIII.',  where  **Vorrhede**  (of  second  page  of  Romans)  is 
due.  Errors  in  numbering:  folio  LVII.  is  erroneously  marked 
LXII.;  LXIX  is  LXIII.;  CCVIII.  is  CCVn.  (two  marked 
CCVII.).  The  letter  S  in  the  word  Sanct  (headmg),  top  of  V.',  is 
inverted. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CONTENTS 

The  order,  and  the  number  in  the  list,  of  books  is  the 
same  as  in  the  first  two  editions  already  noted.  This 
edition  has  also  the  glosses  and  the  parallel  references, 
with  but  slight  changes.  The  text  is  slightly  revised. 
It  has  the  same  imaltered  appraisal  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  is  found  in  the  other 
two  editions,  as  well  as  all  the  Varrede  to  the  different 
books. 

This  edition  has  the  initial  woodcuts  found  in  the  first 
edition,  and  thus  differs  from  the  second  edition  in  its 
woodcut  before  James.  It  has  also  the  twenty-one  full- 
page  apocalyptic  illustrations,  with  the  three  modifications 
of  the  second  edition.  These  are,  however,  ilnnumbered 
and  placed  opposite  the  particular  passages  which  they 
are  to  illustrate,  as  in  the  first  edition. 

REMAEKS 

Although  the  older  bibliographers  noted  a  folio  and  an 
octavo  Wittenberg  edition  of  the  year  1523,  no  actual  copy 
of  that  year  can  be  found,  even  as  is  the  case  with  the 
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reported  genuine  Tjmdale  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
between  1526  and  1534.  This  folio  edition  of  1524  is 
therefore  without  a  doubt  the  third  Wittenberg  edition. 

This  edition  is  very  important  as  being  the  one  of 
Luther's  New  Testament  chiefly  used  by  Tjmdale  in  his 
translation,  published  near  the  close  of  1525,  as  the  writer 
has  established  from  the  notes,  parallel  references,  etc., 
of  the  Cologne  Fragment  of  1525  {The  Truth  about  Tyti^ 
daUfs  New  Testament^  1917)*  And  although  there  are 
no  printed  notes  with  the  general  Vorrhede  of  these  edi- 
tions of  Luther's  New  Testament,  the  copy  here  noted 
has  in  the  outer  margins  of  this  Vorrhede  contemporary 
nianuscrq>t  notes  (probably  by  Luther)  which  are  found 
in  translation  in  the  outer  margins  of  Tyndale's  Cologne 
Pragmenty  even  as  it  has  Luther's  printed  notes  in  the 
margins  of  the  text  of  Matthew.  Thus  near  the  foot 
of  recto  of  A  ij  of  the  Vorrhede  of  this  copy  is  the  manu* 
script  note,  Euangdion  wird  testamet  genendt.y  while  with 
the  corresponding  paragr^^h  of  the  prologge  of  the  Cologne 
Fragment  (verso  of  A  ij)  is  the  printed  note,  whiche  evan- 
gdion  ys  called  a  testamet.  Thus  this  would  indicate  that 
this  is  probably  the  very  copy  of  Luther's  third  edition 
that  Tjmdale  used. 

Copies  of  this  edition  are  even  much  rarer  than  copies 
of  the  two  editions  described  above.  A  few  are  found 
among  the  celebrated  Luther  collections  of  Europe. 

This  edition  is  not  noted  in  Goetze's  Samlung.  Al- 
though Palm  had  described  it  in  his  Historie  der  deutschen 
Bibd-Uebersetzung  D.  Martini  Lutheriy  1772  (pp.  88-89), 
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Goetze  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  his  octavo  copy  of 
the  same  year  (Samlung,  No.  243)  and  therefore  denied 
the  existence  of  a  folio  edition  of  1524. 

Bindseil's  VerzeichnisZy  II.,  A.,  e.,  S  (p.  s);   Weimar 
Deutsche  Bibely  Vol.  2,  *7]  N. 


We  shall  now  continue  our  account  by  considering  the 
different  parts  of  the  Bible  issued  in  anticipation  of  their 
republication  as  a  completed  whole. 

IV.  Das  Allte  Testament  deutsch.  M.  Luther.  Wittenberg. 

[Melchior  Lotther,  early  1523]. 

Folio  (20^X29}  cm.).  First  edition.  45  to  47  lines  to  the 
full  page. 

Collation  by  signatures. — [A],  six;  A-X  (no  J,  U  and  W)  in 
sixes;  a  and  b  in  sixes;  c,  four  (the  last  blank);  without  signa- 
tures, II  insets  (full-page  cut  on  one  side  and  blank  on  the  other); 
total  159  leaves.  The  first  three  leaves,  except  [A],  of  all  signa- 
tures are  signed.  Leaf  B  begins  "Regu  war";  C,  "Da  stund"; 
X,  [barmher]  "tzigkeyt";  a,  "die  ostern  opflFern";  c,  "die  ewr." 

Collation  by  pagination. — [title,  within  same  woodcut  border  as 
in  UL],  II  Das  All  \\  U  Testa  \\  tnent  \\  deidsch.  \\  M.  Luther.  \\ 
Vvittemberg.  ||,  recto  of  first  unnumbered  leaf  [A]; —  ||  Die  bucher 
des  alten  testa=^\\  ments  XXIIII.  ||,  verso  of  same; —  ||  Vorrede 
Martini  Luther.  ||  [d]  As  alte  testament  .  .  .  .  ,  recto  of  second 
unnumbered  leaf  (A  ij); — [end  of  Vorrede.],  ....  Gott  wolt 
seyn  werck  ||  volfuren  das  er  angefangen  hat.  A  M  £  N.  ||  [printer's 
device]  ||,  verso  of  sixth  unnumbered  leaf  [A  vi]; — [beginning  of 
text,  with  heading],  ||  Das  erst  buch  Mose.  \\  Das  Erst  Capitel.  \\ 
[AJM  anfang  schuff  Gott  ||  .  .  .  ,  Folio  I.  (A)';— 1|  Ende  des  Ersten 
bu^Wchs  Mose.  ||,  XXXVI.  [F  vi]';— [Blank],  verso  of  same;—  || 
Das  Ander  buch  Mose.  || .  .  .  ,  XXXVII.  (G)';  ||  Das  Dritte  buch  || 
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Das  Erst  CapUd.  || .  .  .  ,  LXV.  \L  v]^;— 1|  Das  merde  buck  Mosi. 
.  .  .  ,  LXXXVI.  (P  ij)^— [blank],  CXIIII.  [T  vij^—  ||  Das 
PunfU  buck  Mose.  ||  .  .  .  ,  CXV.  (V)';—  ||  Das  ende  der  bucker 
Mose.  II,  CXXXX.  (c  ij)^; — [errata],  recto  and  verso  of  c  iij  (un- 
numbered);— [blank],  recto  and  verso  of  [c  iiij]; — [eleven  unnum- 
bered and  unsigned  leaves,  insets,  inserted  at  various  places  in 
different  copies,  blank  on  one  side  and  a  full-page  colored  illustra- 
tion on  the  other]. 

The  catchword  on  folio  VI.'  is  ^'Sem  aber  zeuget"  instead  of 
"Sem  aber  Japhets  grosser  bruder  zeuget";  on  VII.^,  **Also  er 
welet*'  instead  of  **Da  erwelet  yhm."  Errors  in  numbering: 
LX.  is  marked  XL.;  XCVII.  is  XCXII.;  CX.  is  CIX.  (two  being 
marked  CIX.). 

NOTES  ON  THE  CONTENTS 

In  the  margins  are  some  suggestive  glosses. 

There  are  woodcut  initials  (colored)  of  about  the  same 
size  as  those  of  the  New  Testament,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Varrede  and  of  each  of  the  five  books  of  Moses.  There 
are  11  full-page  illustrations.  These  have  been  ascribed 
to  Cranach;  but  they  are  not  likely  by  Cranach  but  by 
some  as  yet  undetermined  artist.  They  are  not  uni- 
formly placed  in  all  extant  copies.  This  copy  is  splen- 
didly bound  in  vellum-covered  boards. 

REMARKS 

Copies  are  found  in  the  principal  Luther  collections 
of  Europe.  There  is  a  copy  also  in  the  Library  of  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia, 
and  one  in  that  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City. 
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Goetze's  Samlungj  235,  first  part;  Panzer^s  Annalen 
IL,  1601;  Bindseil's  VerzeichnisZj  II.,  A.,  a.,  i;  Weimar 
Deutsche  Bibely  Vol.  2,  %]  A'.  Darlaw  &•  Moule^  No. 
4189  (vol.  i). 

V.  Das  Ander  teyl  des  alten  testaments.  Colophon:  Witten- 
berg. [D5ring  and  Cranach,  1524.  Without  Luther's  name, 
except  the  initials  M.  and  L.  at  the  end]. 

Folio  (practically  same  size  as  IV.).  First  edition.  41  to 
44  lines. 

Collation  by  signatures. — [A]-C  in  sixes;  D,  three;  E-G  in 
sixes;  H,  four;  I-Q  (no  J)  in  sixes;  R,  four;  S-Z  (no  U  and  W)  in 
sixes;  Aa-Ee  in  sixes;  Ff,  four;  Gg-Kk  (no  Jj)  in  sixes;  LI,  four; 
Mm-Pp  in  sixes;  total  217  leaves.  The  first  four  leaves  of  all 
signatures  are  signed,  except  [A]  and  those  of  D,  G,  H,  R,  Ff,  LI, 
of  which  the  first  three  are  signed.  Leaf  C  begins  ''Dem  stam"; 
leaf  pp,  "than  hatte." 

Collation  by  pagination. — [title,  with  cut  of  Joshua  in  armor 
below],  II  Das  Ander  \\  teyl  des  alten  \\  testaments.  ||,  recto  of  un- 
numbered leaf  [A] ; —  1 1  Das  register  vber  die  bucher  di=^\\  szes  teylls.  1 1, 
verso  of  same; — [Beginning  of  text,  with  heading],  ||  Das  Buch 
losua,  II  Das  erst  Capitd,  \\  [NJAch  dem  todt  .  .  .  ,  folio  I 
(A  ii)';— II  Hie  endet  sich  das  Buch  losua,  %  XX  (D  iij)';— [Blank], 
XX  (D  iij)^;—  ||  Das  Buch  der  Richter.  ||,  XXI  (E)';— [blanks], 
XLV.  (I  iij)^,  XCIIII  [R  iiij]^,  CXC  (LI  iij)^  CXCVIII  (Nn)^ 
and  CCXVI  (Pp  vi]^; —  ||  [paschal  lamb  and  Luther's  coat-of-arms, 
with  the  initials  M  and  L  over  the  latter]  ||  Dis  zeichen  sey  zeuge  / 
das  solche  bucher  durch  ||  meine  hand  gangen  sind  /  den  des 
falschS  druckSs  ||  vnd  bucher  verderbens  /  vleyssigen  sich  ytzt 
viel  II  Gedruckt  zu  Vuittemberg.  ||,  CCXVI  [Pp  vi]'. 

Folio  IIII'  has  no  catchword.  The  catchword  on  folio.  V^  is  "  so 
auff"  instead  of  "szo  auff";  on  X',  "(denn  Hazor"  mstead  of 
"Denn  Hazor";  etc.  Folio  XXXV  is  without  the  numeral. 
There  are  two  with  CLXXI,  from  which  up  to  CC  all  may  be  con- 
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sidered  numbered  one  too  low;  while  there  is  no  CCI,  or  after 
CC  all  may  be  regarded  as  being  numbered  correctly  again.  Thus, 
with  the  unnumbered  title-leaf,  there  are  217  leaves.  CLXIII  is 
incorrectly  nimibered  CLXIIII,  two  being  marked  CLXIIII. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CONTENTS 

Like  the  other  parts,  this  part  has  some  marginal 
glosses  in  explanation  of  the  text.  There  are  no  woodcut 
initials  in  the  form  of  illustrations,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  other  parts;  but  there  are  large  initials  in  the  form 
of  ornamental  scrolls,  one  of  which  appears  on  the  title 
as  the  initial  of  the  first  word  Das.  In  addition  to  the 
illustration  of  the  armored  Joshua  on  the  title-page,  there 
are  23  others,  five  of  which  are  devoted  to  Samson. 
These  cuts  are  ascribed  to  Cranach's  pupils  rather  than 
to  Cranach  himself,  while  their  places  in  the  text  were 
indicated  by  Luther  himself.  The  first  is  on  III'  (upper 
half);  the  twenty-third  is  on  CVIF  (upper  two-thirds); 
three  occupy  fuU  pages,  XXVIF,  pDQCV]^  O. 

REMARKS 

It  used  to  be  held  that  this  part  followed  the  foregoing 
during  the  same  year  1523,  this  conclusion  being  appar- 
ently based  largely  upon  a  previously  expressed  hope  on 
the  part  of  Luther  that  it  might  be  finished  by  Christmas 
(1523).  But  it  has  now  been  practically  established  that 
it  did  not  appear  till  early  in  1524. 

There  are  several  very  sUght  differences  in  extant 
copies,  changes  probably  made  while  passing  through 
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the  press.  Among  these  is  the  diflference  in  the  spelling  of 
the  word  Wittenberg  at  the  end,  some  having  Vuittenbergk^ 
like  the  Helmstedt  copy,  while  others  have  Vuittembergj 
like  the  copy  here  noted  and  the  Berlin  copy,  while  stiU 
others  have  WiUetnbergj  like  the  Jena  copy  and  a  copy  at 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  copy  here 
noted  has  some  contemporary  manuscript  notes,  one  giv- 
ing a  brief  statement  of  the  translator's  death,  found 
on  the  sides  of  the  coat-of-arms  at  the  end.  Other  copies 
are  found  in  the  Luther  collections  of  Europe. 

Goetze,  Samlungy  235  (second  part);  Panzer,  Annalen^ 
II.,  2101;  Bindseil,  Verzeichnisz^  II.,  A.,  b.,  i;  Weimar 
Deutsche  Bibel,  Vol.  2,  *ii]  A\  Darlaw  &•  Moule,  No. 
4189  (vol.  2). 

VI.  Das  Dritte  teyl  des  allten  Testaments.  Wittenberg. 
1524.    [Melchior  Lotther]    Without  Luther's  name. 

Folio  (same  size  as  IV.)*  First  edition.  45-47  lines.  Psalms 
and  chapters  10-3 1  of  Proverbs,  in  double  columns. 

Collation  by  signattires. — [A]-Q  (no  J)  in  sixes;  R,  four;  total 
100  leaves.  The  first  four  leaves  of  all  signatures  are  signed, 
except  [A]  and  those  of  C  and  R,  only  three  of  the  last  two  being 
signed.    Leaf  B  begins  "ich  will'';  Leaf  R,  "Fluch." 

Collation  by  pagination. — [title,  within  woodcut  border  having 
twelve  persons  at  the  top,  with  an  open  book  before  them,  Moses 
with  the  table  of  stone  being  at  the  right  and  David  with  his  harp 
being  at  the  left,  both  pointing  with  the  right  hand  down  to  the 
crucif3dng  of  Christ  at  the  foot],  ||  Das  DriUe  \\  teyl  des  allten  \\ 

Testaments.  \\  ^i  ||  Wittenberg.  M.D.xxiiij.  ||,  recto  of  unnum- 
bered leaf  [A]; —  ||  Das  Register  vber  die  backer  dises  teyls.  ||,  verso 
of  same; —  ||  Vorrhede  Martini  Luther.  ||,  folio  [I]  (A  ij)'; — [full- 
page  cut  of  aflSicted  Job  and  his  supposed  comforters],  verso  of 
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same; — [beginning  of  text],  ||  Das  Buck  Hiob  \\  Das  erst  Capitel.  \\ 
E|Swareynman ,  II(Aiij)'; — \\  Ende  des  bucks  Hiob.  ||, 


XX  (D iij)';— [blank],  XX  (D  iij)^;—  ||  Der  psalter,  \\  |W|01  dem  || 
der  .  .  ,  XXI  (D  iiij)';—  ||  Ende  des  psallters.  \\  Correctur.  [fol- 
lowed by  three  corrections],  LXXI  [M  vi]'; —  ||  Vorrhede  auf 
den  psalter.  \\  ES  ist  .  .  .  ,  LXXI  [M  vi]^;—  ||  Vorrhede  auf  die 
spruche  Salomo.  \\  jWJEyl  dis  buch  .  .  .  .  ,  below  middle  of 
LXXn  (N)';—  II  Die  spruch  Salomo.  \\  Das  erst  Capitel.  ||  [d]  Is 
sind  .  .  .  ,  LXXm  (N  ij)';—  ||  Vorrhede  auf  den  prediger 
Salomo.  II  |d|Is  buch  .  .  .  ,  near  middle  of  XC  (Q)';—  ||  Der 


prediger  \\  Das  Erst  Capitel.  ||  [d]  Issind  .  .  .  ,  XCI  (Qij)';— 1|  Das 
Bohe  Lied  Salomo.  \\  Das  ersU  Capitel.  jj,  middle  of  XCVI  (R)^;  — 1| 
Ende  des  Hohen  liedes  Salomo.  ||,  foot  of  IC  [R  iiij]';— [blank]., 
IC[Riuj^. 

The  catchword  on  foUo  VI'  is  "Will  denn"  instead  of  "WU 
denn";  that  on  LIHI  (K)'  is  "loi";  on  LVU  (K  iiij)^  "107." 
FoUo  LXXXni  is  marked  LXXni;  LXXXIX  is  marked 
LXXK. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CONTENTS 

Counting  the  title-border  as  one,  there  are  two  full- 
page  illustrations,  the  second  being  the  one  of  the  afiBicted 
Job,  noted  above,  on  the  verso  of  [I].  Their  artist  is 
uncertain,  but  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Cranach 
school.  There  are  five  woodcut  initials,  of  which  three 
(about  5.7X5.7  cm.)  are  of  the  nature  of  pictures.  This 
part  has  marginal  glosses.  Where  there  are  two  colunms 
these  glosses  are  in  both  margins. 

REMARKS 

Some  copies  have  the  number  of  folio  LXXXIX 
correct.    Copies  of  this  part  are  somewhat  rarer  than 
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copies  of  the  other  parts.  Found  in  the  more  important 
European  collections  of  Lutherana.  The  copy  here  noted 
bears  the  name  of  F.  Grimm,  and  is  m  splendid  condition. 
Goetze,  Samlungy  236  (fourth  part) ;  Panzer,  Annalen, 
II,  2103;  Bindseil,  Verzeichnisz,  II.,  A.,  c,  i;  Weimar 
Deutsche  Bibelj  Vol.  2,  *i3]  A^  Darlow  &•  Moule,  No. 
4189  (vol.  3). 

Vn.  Die  Propheten  alle  Deudsch.  Martin  Luther.  Witten- 
berg.   1532.    Colophon:  Wittenberg,  1532,  Hans  Lufft, 

Folio  (same  size  as  the  above).  First  edition.  43  to  as  high  as 
48  (recto  of  CXXII.,  first  part)  lines  to  the  full  page. 

Collation  by  signatures. — [i],  2, 3, 4,  [5],  [6];  A-V  (no  J  and  U) 
in  sixes;  X,  four;  a-k  (no  j)  in  sixes;  1,  four;  total  194  leaves. 
D  iiij  is  marked  £  iiij.  The  first  three  leaves  of  signatures  X,  c  and 
h  are  signed;  of  1,  two  leaves  are  signed;  of  all  the  rest,  four  leaves 
are  signed.  Leaf  B  begins  "vbrigen";  X,  "Damach";  b,  "Wie 
er";  1,  "[Djlsist." 

Collation  by  pagination. — 6  unnumbered  leaves;  I.-CXXIIII. ; 
I.-LXIII.;  I  blank  leaf;  total  194  leaves. 

[title,  within  woodcut  border  having  an  arch  with  two  openings 
above,  two  small  angels  at  each  side  and  four  below],  ||  Die  Pro- 
pheten  \\  alle  Deudsch.  \\  D.  Mart.  Luth.  \\  Wittemberg.  ||  M.  D. 
XXXn.  II,  recto  of  first  unnumbered  leaf; — [blank],  verso  of  same; 
—  \\VorredeauffdiePropheten.  \\  [e]s  scheinet  fur  .  .  .  ,  recto  of 
second  unnumbered  leaf  to  foot  of  verso  of  fourth  unnumbered 


leaf; — 1|  Vorrede  auff  den  Propheten  \\  lesaia.  \\  jWJErden  .  .  .  .  , 
recto  of  fifth  unnumbered  leaf  to  foot  of  verso  of  sixth  unnumbered 

leaf; —  ||    a^   Der  Prophet  lesaia.  \\  [woodcut  below],  folio  I. 

(A)'; — [text,  with  same  heading,  beginning],  folio  I.  (A)^; —  ||  Ende 
des  Propheten  Hesekiel.  ||,  CXXIIII.  [X  iiij]^;—  ||  Vorrede  vber 
den  Prophet  \\tenDaniel.  \\  JAjVff  das  .  .  .  ,  L  (a)'to  VIU.  (b  ij)^; 
—  \\Der  Prophet  Daniel.  ||,  IX.  (b  iij)';—  ||  Gedruckt  zu  Wittemberg 
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durch  II  Hans  Luffi  /  Imjar.  ||  M.  D.  XXXH.  ||,LXnL  [liij]';— 
[blank],  verso  of  same  and  last  leaf. 

Errors  in  numbering:  first  nwnbering,  folio  LXXXVI.  is 
marked  LXXLVI.,  LXXXK.  is  XCIX.,  XCI.  is  XCIXI.,  XCH. 
is  XCIXn.;  second  numbering,  XLI.  is  LXI.  The  erroneous  L 
in  LXXLVI.  is  of  German  type.  XVI.  (second  part)  is  not 
marked. 

NOTES  ON  CONTENTS 

Small  woodcut  initials  before  the  different  Varrede 
and  before  the  different  books.  Nearly  full-page  illus- 
trations occupy  P.  of  first  part,  and  X.^  and  [XVI]'  of 
second  part.  There  is  a  Vorrede  (in  some  cases  si)elled 
(Vorrhede)  before  each  book,  except  that  before  Jeremia 
and  Lamentations  there  is  a  conmion  Varrede.  This  part 
has  the  usual  marginal  glosses. 

REMARKS 

The  translation  of  this  part  was  delayed  on  account  of 
an  accumulation  of  duties  during  the  constructive  i)eriod 
from  1524  to  1530. 

About  twenty  copies  have  been  registered  as  being 
foimd  in  European  libraries.  Except  for  several  worm- 
holes  the  copy  here  noted  is  in  i)erfect  condition,  although 
lacking  the  original  binding. 

Goetze,  Samlungy  241  (second  part);  Bindseil,  Ver- 
zeichnisZy  II.,  A.,  d.,  i;  Weimar  Deutsche  Bibely  Vol.  2, 
^38].    Darlow  &•  Motdej  No.  4197  (vol.  4). 

Vm.  Apocrypha.  Martin  Luther.  Wittenberg  [Hans  Luift]. 
1534.  Folio  (30.SX  20.3  cm.).  First  edition.  48-50,  and  even  as 
high  as  51,  lines  to  full  page. 
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Collation  by  signatttres. — [A]-S  (no  J)  in  sixes  (last,  blank,  of  S 
missing);  total  io8  leaves.  The  first  three  leaves  of  signatures 
Q-S  are  signed;  and  after  [A],  the  first  four  leaves  of  all  the  rest, 
except  [B  iij],  are  signed.  Leaf  B  begins  ''DAmach";  S,  ''ES 
war." 

Collation  by  pagination. — [title,  without  border],  ||  Apocrypha. 
II  Das  sind  BUcher:  so  nicht  der  \\  heiligen  Sckrift  gleich  \\  gehalten: 
vnddoch  \\  niUzlichvndgul  \\  zuUsensind.  \\I ludith,  \\  [other  books], 
II  D.  Mart.  Luther.  \\  Wittemberg.  \\  M.  D.  XXXIIII.  ||, folio  [I1^— 
[blank],  verso  of  same; —  jj  Vorrhede  auffs  buch  \\  ludith.  ||  |WiO 
man  .  .  .  ,  U.  (A  ij)';—  jj  Das  Buch  ludith.  \\  I.  \\  JAJRphaxad 
der  .  .  .  ,  III.  (A  iij)'; — \\Efkie der  bucherdesalten  Testaments.  \\, 
CVI.  [S  v]';-4blank],  CVP;-4reported  blank  leaf]. 

The  catchword  on  verso  of  folio  IV.  is  "kriegs"  instead  of 
"volck."  VI.''  has  no  catchword.  Folio  XXXIX.  is  marked  L.; 
XLVI.  is  XLIIII. ;  XLVII.  is  XLVI.,or  aU  after  XLVI.  are  marked 
one  too  low.    Thus,  with  blank  at  end,  there  are  io8  leaves. 

NOTES  ON  CONTENTS 

There  are  woodcut  initials,  most  of  them  quite  small, 
at  the  begiiming  of  the  chief  parts,  as  well  as  small  ones 
at  the  begiiming  of  the  chapters.  Illustrations  are  found 
on  VIII.^  XXIIII.S  LXVI.%  XCII.^  CII.'  It  has 
Vorrhede  before  the  books,  and  the  usual  marginal  glosses. 

REBiARKS 

This  part  was  translated  probably  mostly  during  1533, 
and  thus  completed  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  prepara- 
tions could  then  be  made  for  the  publication  of  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  as  all  the  parts  had  now  appeared,  some  of 
them  in  various  editions.  The  Apocrypha  was,  however, 
supposedly  not  issued  separately,  except  as  a  part  of  the 
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completed  Bible.  This  copy  is,  however,  in  separate 
binding,  and  might  thus  be  considered  as  a  separate  part 
of  the  set  of  all  the  Wittenberg  parts  of  the  Luther  Bible. 
Other  points  will  be  mentioned  under  our  last  head. 

We  shall  now  retrace  our  steps  to  consider  the  very 
important  revised  New  Testament  whose  text  was  incor- 
porated into  the  complete  Bible. 

IX.  Das  Newe  Testament.  Martiii  Luther.  Wittenberg. 
1530.    Colophon:    Hans  Lufft,  Wittenberg. 

Small  octavo  (15.25X10.8  cm.).    32-33  lines  to  full  page. 

Collation  by  signatures. — [A]-Z  (no  J,  U  and  W)  in  eights; 
a-2  (no  j,  V  and  w,  but  a  u)  in  eights;  Aa-Ee  in  eights;  Ff,  four; 
total  412  leaves.  The  first  five  leaves  of  all  signatures  up  to  Ee 
are  signed,  except  the  leaves  whose  signatures  would  be  A,  A  iij, 
mj,  b  mj,  e  mj,  g  v,  k  mj,  1  v,  o  ij,  o  uj,  p,  Cc  mj,  Cc  v,  Dd  ij, 
Ee  ij,  Ee  iij,  Ee  iiij,  and  also  Ff  iiij.  Moreover,  v  stands  for  r  v 
(the  r  missing),  while  Ee  iiij  is  on  verso  of  [Ee  iij].  Otherwise  the 
leaves  are  unnumbered. 

[title,  surrounded  by  a  woodcut  border,  having  an  arch  with 
three  openings  above,  and  three  crosses  with  their  victims  (Christ 
in  middle)  below]; —  ||  Das  Newe  \\  Testament  \\  Mar  Luters  \\ 
Wittemberg.  ||  M.  D.  XXX.  ||,  recto  of  [A];—  ||  Martinus  Luter.  \\ 
[l]Ch  bitte  / alle  mei  ||  ne  freunde  vnd  feinde  .  .  ,  verso  of  same; — 
II  Vorrede.  \\  (EJS  were  .  .  .  ,  A  ij'  to  A  iiij^; —  ||  Vorrede,  \\  Welches 
dierechten\\fmdEdlistenbucher\\  des  newen  Testa  =  \\mentssind.  ||, 
A  yr  and  t. —  ||  /^  bucher  des  newen  \\  Testaments.  ||,  near  foot  of 
A  v^,  followed  on  next  page  by  the  names  of  the  books; — [cut  of 
Matthew  in  the  act  of  writing],  [A  vi]^; —  ||  Euangelion  Sanct 


Matthes.  \\  I.  \\  [Djls  ist  das  ||  buch  .  .  .  ,  [A  vii]';—  ||  Dasander 
teil  des  \\  Euangelij  Sanct  Lucas  \\  von  der  Apostel  Geschichte,  ||, 
[V  viij]^; — [end  of  Revelation],  || sey  mit  euch  alien.  || 
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A  M  E  N.  II  Register  [catchword]  ||,  [Ee  vi]^;—  ||  Register  der  Epis- 
teln  II  vnd  Euangelien  .  .  .  ,  [Ee  vii]'  to  [Ff  iiij]'; —  ||  Gedruckt  zu 
Wittem^  II  berg  durch  Hans  Lufft.  ||,  foot  of  [Ff  uij]';— [blank], 
verso  of  same. 

The  catchword  on  D  iiij^  is  "euch  fur"  instead  of  "fur,"  al- 
though this  should  be  correct,  for  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  next 
page  that  is  incorrect,  the  "euch"  being  omitted. 

LeafBbegins"lmvnd";  Z,"daser";  a,"ERkam";  z,"F(v- 
redeauff'';  Aa,  "alsein";  Ee,"Vndich." 

NOTES  ON  CONTENTS 

In  this  edition,  verso  of  title-page  [A]  appears  Luther's 
warning  against  plagiarizing  and  reprinting  his  New 
Testament.  It  has  the  various  Vorrede  that  appeared 
in  the  editions  already  noted.  It  also  contains  the  sup- 
posed "fling"  (verso  of  A  v)  at  the  Epistle  of  James, 
already  mentioned.  It  has  also  the  marginal  notes,  and 
the  marginal  references  in  the  iimer  margin.  The  books 
are  arranged  and  numbered  as  in  the  early  folio  editions. 

A  full-page  cut,  representing  its  author,  precedes 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  cut  of  Luke  appear- 
ing again  before  Acts.  A  cut  of  St.  Paul  precedes  Romans 
and  a  different  one  in  each  case  before  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians,  while  before  Timothy 
the  cut  before  Galatians  is  used  again.  Peter,  with  a 
large  key,  appears  before  his  first  epistle,  and  John  again 
before  his  first  epistle.  Revelation  has  26  very  striking 
full-page  illustrations,  21  of  them  being  imitations  of, 
or  based  upon  those  in  the  early  folio  editions.  These 
figures  are  numbered,  Die  Erste  Figur.y  etc.,  as  in  the 
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second  edition.  The  twenty-fifth  has  the  word  Wien  in 
the  foreground  to  the  left,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
the  word  Magog  under  the  word  Gog  in  the  background  to 
the  right. 

REMARKS 

This  edition  (or  perhaps  better,  issue)  is  a  very  slight 
variant  from  one  with  the  following  title:  ||  Das  Neme  \\ 
Testament  ||  M.  LtUhers  \\  Wittemberg  \\  M.  D.  XXX.  ||. 
This  has  a  different  title-border.  Of  both  these  variants 
there  are  only  several  copies  extant.  Of  the  one  above 
described  there  is  another  (registered)  copy,  incomplete, 
in  Gotha.  And  we  have  also  located  one  in  Munich, 
also  imperfect.  The  copy  here  noted  is  apparently  the 
wanderer  that  belonged  to  Professor  Schwarz,  and  may 
be  the  one  that  later  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Liebisch. 
It  is  complete  and  otherwise  in  perfect  condition.  This 
edition  is  textually  of  great  importance. 

Weunar  Deutsche  Bibd,  Vol.  2,  *33^]  N.  Not  in 
Goetze's  Samlungy  nor  in  Bindseil's  Verzeichnisz.  . 

All  the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Apoc- 
rypha, had  now  appeared.  And  if  the  copy  of  that  part 
noted  above  was  a  separate  issue,  it  is  barely  possible 
that  even  that  part  appeared  before  the  complete  Bible. 
And  now,  with  a  revised  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  last  above  mentioned,  the 
whole  Bible  was  soon  to  issue  from  the  well-known  press 
of  Hans  Lufft.  To  a  description  of  this  we  shall  now 
proceed. 
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X.  BiblU  ...  die  gantze  Heilige  Schrifft  Deudsch.  Martiii 
Luther.    Wittenberg.    Hans  Luff t    1534. 

Folio  (30.6X21  cm.).  First  edition.  48-50  lines  to  full 
page. 

Preliminary  leaves  (introductory  part),  [i],  2,  a  ij,  4,  5,  eight 
leaves. 

[title,  upon  a  scroll  nailed  against  a  balcony  and  unrolled  and 
held  by  five  small  angels  below;  at  the  top  a  bearded  person  with 
a  nimbus  around  his  head  writing  upon  a  sheet  on  whose  suspended 
part  occur  the  words,  ||  Gottes  wort  \\  bleibt  ewig.  ||,  with  two  angels 
on  each  side;  at  the  bottom  a  group  of  interested  small  angels 
with  one  in  the  center  reading  from  an  open  book  upon  his  lap],  || 
Biblia  /  das  isi  /  die  \\  ganize  Heilige  Sch=  \\  rift  Deudsch.  \\  Mart, 
Lulh.  II  Wittemberg.  \\  Begnadet  mit  KUr=  \\  furstlicher  zu  Sachsen 
II  freiheit.  \\  Gedruckt  durch  Hans  Lufft.  ||  M.  D.  XXXIIU.H,  recto 
of  first  (unnumbered)  leaf; — [blank],  verso  of  same; —  ||  Von 
Gottes  gnaden  Iohans=^  \\  Fridrich  Hertzog  zu  Sachsen  /  vnd  \\  Chur- 
fur  St  eU,\\y  recto  of  second  leaf,  marked  2  at  foot; —  ||  Bucher  des 
alten  Testaments.  ||,  verso  of  2; —  ||  Vorrhede  auffdas  Alte  \\  Testa- 
ment. II,  recto  of  leaf  three,  marked  a  ij; — [end  of  Vorrhede],  .  .  . 
zu  II  suchen  im  alten  Testa  ==  ||  ment.  ||  [a  clover  leaf]  ||,  recto  of 
(unnumbered)  leaf  seven; — [blank],  verso  of  leaf  seven;—  [blank], 
recto  of  (unnumbered)  leaf  eight; — [full-page  illustration  of 
Creator  above  his  creation],  verso  of  eight,  but  on  recto  in  this 
copy. 

The   Pentateuch 

Collation  by  signatures. — A-Y  (no  J,  U  and  W)  in  sixes;  Z, 
four;  total  136  leaves.  The  first  four  leaves  of  all  signatures  are 
signed,  except  the  leaves  whose  signatures  would  be  S  iiij,  T  iiij, 
V  iiij,  Z  iiij.    Leaf  B  begins  "Eber  war";  Z,  "So  werden." 

Collation  by  pagination. — 1|  Das   Erst   Buch  Mose,  \\  JA^^M 

anfang   schuff ,  folio    I.    (A)'; —  ....  gesichten  /  die 

Mose  thet  fur  den  ||  augen  des  gantzen  Israel.  ||  Ende  der  Bucher 
Mose.  II,  CXXXIII.  [Z  iuj]^. 
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Folio  XXXVII.  is  marked  XXXIII.;  two  are  marked  LIU.; 
two,  LXXV.;  two,  CXXXI. 

The  Second  Put  (Joshua-Esther) 

CoUatioii  hy  stgiiatttres. — two  umnarked  leaves;  A-Z  (no  J, 
U  and  W)  in  sixes;  a-h  in  sixes;  i,  four;  total  190  leaves.  Of 
A-Z  and  a-g  the  first  four  leaves  are  signed;  of  h  and  i,  the  first 
three. 

Collation  by  pagination. — [blank],  recto  and  verso  of  first  un- 
nimibered  foUo; — [title,  with  cut  of  armored  Joshua  below],  ||  Das 
AnderUUdesal^\\tenTestametas.  \\  WiUemberg.  \\  M.  D.XXXIIII. 
II,  recto  of  second  unnimibered  folio; — [blank],  verso  of  same; — 1| 
Das  Buck  losua.  \\  I.  \\  [NJAchdem  tod.  .  .  .  ,  I.  (A)';—  ||  Ge- 
drucla  zu  WiUemberg  /  \\  Durch  Hans  Lufft.  ||  M.  D.  XXXIUI.  ||  ;— 
[blank],  recto  and  verso  of  [i  iiij]. 

There  are  many  errors  in  the  numbering  of  the  folios.  'These 
run — two  unnimibered  leaves,  I.-Xni.,  XXXIIII.-LXV., 
LXVn.-CXLVn.,  CXLIX.-CC.,  CCII-CCXn.,  one  unnumbered 
blank  leaf,  total  190  leaves.  Moreover,  folio  LV.  is  marked  XV. ; 
GVI.,  CV.  (two  CV.);  CLXIIL,  CLXim.;  CLXUII.,  CLXIII; 
CLXXI.,  CLXX  (two  CLXX);  CLXXXVIL,  CLXXXVIUI. 

The  Third  Part  (Job-Song  of  Solomon) 

Collation  by  signatures. — [A]-C  in  sixes;  Dd-Pp  (no  Jj  )in 
sixes;  total  90  leaves.  Of  signatures  Ff  and  Oo  only  the  first  three 
leaves  are  signed;  of  all  the  rest  the  first  four  leaves  are  signed, 
except  [A].  B  iij  is  marked  Bb  iij;  C  ij  is  Cc  ij;  Mm  ij,  Mm  iij, 
and  Mm  iiij  are  respectively  M  ij,  M  iij,  and  M  iiij. 

Collation  by  pagination. — [title,  without  border],  ||  Das  DriUe  teil 

II  des  Allen  Te=  \\  staments.  \\  "^  ||  WiUemberg.  ||  M.  D.  XXXUU. 

II,  recto  of  unmarked  folio  [Ib^blank],  verso  of  same; —  jj  Vor- 
rhede  vber  das  buck  \\  Hiob.  \\  [d{As  buch  Hiob  handelt.  .  .  .  ,  II. 
(A  ij)';—  II  Das  Buch  Hiob.  \\I.\\  [half-page  woodcut  of  Job  with 
his  comforters]  ||  [e]s  war  ein  man.  .  .  .  ,  II.  (A  ij)^; —  ||  Ende 
des  Hohen  lieds  Salomo.  jj,  near  middle  of  second  LXXXV  [Pp  vi]^. 
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The  foUos  are  numbered,  [I]-X.,  IX.-XXXVII,  XXXVII- 
LXVI.,  LXVI.-LXXXV.,  LXXXV.  Hence  there  are  90  leaves, 
instead  of  LXXXV,  as  marked. 

The  Prophets  (Isaiah-Malachi) 

Collation  by  signatures. — [i],  2,  3,  4,  six  leaves;  a-t  (no  j)  in 
sixes;  A-K  (no  J)  in  sixes;  total  180  leaves.  Of  signature  f  the 
first  three  leaves  are  signed;  of  the  rest  the  first  four  leaves  are 
signed.    Leaf  n  iiij  is  signed  n  iiiij;  D  iiij  is  signed  F  iiij. 

Collation  by  pagination. — [title,  within  same  border  as  general 
title,  but  without  words  on  suspended  leaf  above,  GoUes  wort 
hleibt  ewig],  \\  Die  Frophelen  \\  alle  Deudsch,  \\  D.  Mar.  Luik.  \\ 
GedrUckt  zu  WiUemberg  durch  \\  Hans  Lufft.  \\  M.  D.  XXXIIU.  |1, 
recto  of  first  unnumbered  leaf; — [blank],  verso  of  same; —  ||  Vor- 
rede  auff  die  Propheien.  \\  recto  of  leaf  marked  2  to  verso  of  leaf 
marked  4; —  ||  Vorrede  auff  den  Propheien,  \\  lesaia.  ||,  recto  of 
fifth  to  verso  of  sixth  (unnumbered)  leaf; —  ||  Der  Prophet  lesaia.  ||. 


I  II  [woodcut]  II  [pj  Is  ist  das.  .  .  .  ,  I.  (a)'; — [blank],  unmarked 
folio  CXV.  [t  vi]'  •»**^;—  II  Vorrhede  vberden\\  Propheten  Daniel.  ||, 
I.  (A)'  to  VII.  (B)^  ;—  II  Der  Prophet  Daniel.  \\  I.  \\  [woodcut]  || 


Ij  M  dritten  jar.  .  .  .  ,  VIII.  (B  ij)';—  ||  Ende  des  Propheten 
Maleachj.  ||,  LIX.  [K  v]'; — [blank],  verso  of  same,  and  recto  and 
verso  of  last  leaf. 

There  are  many  errors  in  the  numbering  of  the  folios.  These 
run  as  follows:  six  leaves  unnumbered;  I.-XLIX.;  LII.-XCII.; 
XCII.-XCV.  (marked  CV.);  XCV.-XCVIII. ;  C.-CXHU.; 
[blank];  L-LIX.;  [blank];  total  180  leaves.  Folio  XXIII.  is 
marked  XXVIL;  LXXXVL  is  LXXVUL ;  LXXXIX.  isXCIX.; 
XCL  is  LXXXIX.;  XCV.  is  CV.;  XCVII.  is  XCVIII.  (two 
XCVin.) ;  CVI.  is  CI. ;  of  second  numbering,  XXVI.  is  XXI.  and 
XXXII.  is  XXXmi.  Of  first  numbering,  LXXVI.  is  marked 
LXXVj. 

The  Apocrypha.  This  is  like  No  VIII.  above,  apparently  in 
all  respects. 
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The  New  Testament 

Collation  by  signatures. — [a],  a  ij,  a  iij,  four  leaves;  A-M  (no  J) 
in  sixes;  N,  four;  0-Q  in  sixes;  R,  four;  S-Z  (no  U  and  W)  in 
sixes;  Aa-Ll  (no  Jj)  in  sixes;  total  204  leaves.  The  first  three 
leaves  of  signatures  N  and  R  are  signed;  of  the  rest  the  first  four 
leaves  are  signed.    A  ij  is  signed  B  ij. 

Collation  by  pagination. — [title,  within  same  border  as  that  of 

The  Prophets],  \\  DasNewe  Te^\\  stament.  \\  J^  ||  D,  Mart.  Luth.  \\ 

Wittemberg  ||  M.  D.  XXXIIII.  ||,  recto  of  first  (unnumbered)  leaf  ;— 
»lank],  verso  of  same; —  ||  Vorrhede  auff  das  Newe  \\  Testament.  \\ 
G]  Leichwie  .  .  .  .  ,  rectoof  aij  torectoof  aiij; — ||  DieBucher 
des  Newen  Testaments.  ||,  verso  of  a  iij; — [blank],  fourth  (un- 
numbered) leaf; —  ||  Euangelion  Sanct  Matthes.  \\  [woodcut]  ||  I.  || 
|d1  Is  ist  .  .  .  ,  I.  (A)'; —  II  Ende  des  Newen  Testaments.  ||, 
CC.';— [blank],  CC.^ 

Among  errors  in  numbering  are,  XXII.  instead  of  XXI,  LVI. 
instead  of  XLVI.,  and  XXDC.  mstead  of  LXIX. 

NOTES  ON  CONTENTS   (WHOLE  BIBLE) 

It  has  glosses  in  the  outer  niaxgins  and  some  parallel 
references  in  the  inner  margins.  It  has  also  the  usual 
Vorrhede  to  the  various  boolcs.  Total  number  of  leaves, 
8+136+190+90+180+108+204=916  (not  908,  as  in 
Weimar  Deutsche  Bibel). 

Of  the  illustrations  we  cannot  speak  in  detail,  except 
to  say  that  these  are  quite  numerous,  as  also  are  the 
woodcut  initials,  which  are  of  several  kinds.  Several 
of  the  more  important  cuts  are  signed  with  a  monogram. 
Thus  on  the  cut  of  Samson  and  Ddilahy  Judges  XVII., 
folio  L.  (second  part),  is  the  date  1532,  as  well  as  the 
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initials  M  S,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Melchior 
Schwarzenberg.    Space  will  not  permit  further  details. 

REMARKS 

For  many  years  previous  to  1734  writers  denied  that 
there  was  an  edition  with  the  date  M.  D.  XXXIIII. 
upon  its  title-page,  because  no  one  actually  knew  of  an 
existing  copy.  Copies  of  other  editions  reported  to  have 
been  issued,  seemed  to  be  extant,  but  none  of  this  first 
edition  of  1534.  However,  as  contemporary  and  some 
later  accounts  referred  to  such  an  edition,  it  was  concluded 
that  such  earlier  writers  had  reference  to  one  with  the 
following  imprint  below  the  title :  1 1  Gedruckt  durch  Hans 
Lufft.  II  M.  D.  XXXV.  ||.  This  conclusion  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  in  such  copies  the  dedication  to  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  ends  with  the  date  1534.  But 
Krafft,  in  his  Histarische  Nachrichty  1735,  proved  that 
there  was  an  edition  bearing  the  date  M.D.XXXIIII. 
upon  its  title-page,  and  that  the  dedication  to  John 
Frederick  with  its  date  1534  in  the  M.  D.  XXXV.  edition 
was  simply  a  reprint  from  the  M.  D.  XXXIIII.  edition. 
He,  moreover,  succeeded  in  locating  seven  copies  of  this 
first  edition.  Other  copies  have,  of  course,  since  then 
been  found.  Among  extant  copies,  one  is  reported  to  be 
in  the  Library  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
For  this  description  several  slightly  defective  copies  have 
been   compared. 

Goetze,  Samlungj  265;  Bindseil,  VerzeichnisZy  A.,  I.  i.; 
Weimar  Deutsche  Bibely  Vol.  2,  *5o]  B.  Darlow  6*  Mauky 
No.  4199. 
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Luther's  version  formed  the  basis  largely  for  versions 
in  other  languages,  notably  the  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  to  some  extent  also  for  the  English  version 
by  Tyndale  and  that  by  Coverdale. 

The  above-described  first  Wittenberg  edition  of  the 
complete  Bible  was  followed  by  other  editions,  one  of  which 
appeared  in  1535.  Of  this  1535  edition  there  is  a  copy  in 
the  Library  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
As  these  editions  succeeded  one  another  the  translation  was 
being  subjected  to  a  careful  revision.  But  not  only  were 
there  nxmierous  Wittenberg  editions  of  the  whole  Bible, 
but  also  of  the  various  parts  of  it.  Meanwhile  in  other 
cities  there  appeared  many  editions,  both  of  the  whole 
Bible  and  of  its  separate  parts.  But  those  later  Witten- 
berg editions  and  these  various  reprints  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
clude this  account  of  the  Luther  Bible. 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEPARATE  PUBU- 
CATIONS  OF  JAMES  KIRKE  PAULX>ING, 
POET,  NOVEUST,  HUMORIST,  STATES- 
MAN,  1779-1860 

BY  OSCAR  WEGELIN 

*  Only  the  first  edition  of  each  title  is  described. 

Salmagundi;  |  or,  |  the  |  Whim- Whams  and  opinions  |  of  | 
Launcelot  Langstaff ,  Esq.  |  and  others.  |  (3  lines  from  Psalmanazar) 
I  (3  lines  of  verse)  |  Vol.  I.  |  New- York:  |  Printed  &  Published  by 
D.  Longworth,  |  At  the  Shakspeare-GaUery.  \  1807.  |  2  volumes, 
i6mo.    pp.    (5),-4-2o6;     (5),-2o8-43o.     (2    woodcut    portraits 

engraved  by  Alex.  Anderson) 

*  Originally  issued  in  twenty  numbers,  with  yellow  wrappers.  No.  I.  is 
dated  "Saturday,  January  24, 1807."  No.  20  bears  date  of  "Monday  Jan.  25, 
1808.*'  The  first  published  writings  in  book  form  by  Paulding  appear  in  this 
work,  which  was  written  in  conjunction  with  Washington  Irving,  under  whose 
name  it  is  generally  catalogued. 

The  I  Diverting  History  |  of  |  John  Bull  |  and  |  Brother  Jona- 
than. I  by  Hector  Bull-Us.  |  New- York:  |  Published  by  Inskeep  & 
Bradford;  |  and  Bradford  &  Inskeep,  |  Philadelphia.  |  181 2.  |  i6mo. 

pp.  (3) -4-135- 

*  Bound  in  printed  boards,  with  title  as  above  on  front  cover,  with  addi- 
tional line  at  bottom,  as  follows;  ''Printed  by  D.  &  G.  Bruce.''  On  back 
cover  is  a  list  of  new  publications  by  the  publishers  of  the  above. 

Jokeby,  |  a  burlesque  on  Rokeby,  |  A  Poem  ....  in  six 
cantos.  I  by  an  Amateur  of  Fashion.  |  To  which  is  added,  |  occasional 
notes,  I  by  our  most  popular  characters.  |  (line  from  Romeo)  | 
Published  by  W.  Wells  and  T.  B.  Wait  and  Co.  Boston,|  and 
Eastbum,  Kirk  and  Co.    N.  York.  |  1813.  |  i6mo.  pp.  (5) -2-218. 

*  Several  bibliographers  and  cataloguers  list  the  above  under  Paulding's 
name,  but  after  considerable  research  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  written  by 
John  Roby,  an  English  writer  (i 793-1850).  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  his  (Paulding's)  writings  in  the  life  of  him  by  his  son,  W.  I.  Paulding. 
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Jokeby,  |  a  |  Burlesque  on  Rokeby,  |  A  Poem,  |  in  six  cantos,  by 
an  Amateur  of  Fashion;  |  To  which  are  added,  |  Occasional  Notes. 
By  our  Most  popular  Characters.  \  (line  from  Romeo.)  |  London: 
Printed  for  Thomas  Tegg,  No.  Ill  Cheapside;  |  W.  Allason,  31, 
Bond  Street;  J.  Dick,  |  Edinburgh;  and  J.  Cunmiing,  Dublin.  | 
1813.  I  i2mo.  pp.  (4) ,-2-2 24. 

The  I  Lay  I  of  the  |  Scottish  Fiddle:  |  A  Tale  |  of  |  Havre  De 
Grace.  |  Supposed  to  be  Written  \  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  \  First 
American,  from  the  fourth  |  Edinburgh  Edition.  |  New- York:  | 
Published  by  Inskeep  &  Bradford,  |  and  Bradford  &  Inskeep, 
Philadelphia.  |  1813.  |  i6mo.  pp.  (3),-4-ii,-(i),-i4-262. 

The  I  Lay  |  of  the  |  Scottish  Fiddle.  |  A  Poem.  |  in  five  cantos. 
Supposed  to  be  written  |  by  W S ,  Esq.  |  First  Ameri- 
can, I  from  the  fourth  Edinburgh  edition.  |  London:  |  Printed  for 
James  Cawthom,  |  Cockspur-Street.  |  1814.  |  16  mo.  pp.  (3),-iv- 
viii,-(i),-x-xvi,-(i),-2-222,  and  leaf  of  adv. 

*  Contains  a  preface  by  the  English  editor.  Although  this  edition  was 
printed  in  London  by  Whittingham  and  Rowland,  it  is  still  called  the  "First 
American"  edition. 

The  I  United  States  |  and  |  England:  |  Being  a  reply  to  the 

'criticism  |  on  |  Inchiquin's  Letters.  |  contained  in  the  |  Quarterly 

Review  |  for  January,  1814.  ^New-York:  |  Published  by  A.  H. 

Inskeep;  I  and  |  Bradford  and  Inskeep,  Philadelphia.  |  Van  Winkle 

and  Wiley,  |  Printers.    1815.  |  8vo.  pp.  (5),-6-iis. 

Letters  from  Virginia.  Translated  from  the  French.  Balti- 
more, 1816.    i2mo. 

*  Attributed  to  Paulding,  by  Foley.  "  American  Authors."  Boston,  1897, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  Paulding  was  not  its  author. 

Letters  from  the  South,  |  written  during  |  an  excursion  in  the 
Sunmier  of  |  1816.  |  by  the  author  of  |  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan,  &c.  &c.  |  (line  in  Latin  from  Horace.)  |  In  two  volumes.  | 
Vol.  I.  I  New- York:  |  Published  by  James  Eastbum  &  Co.  |  At 
the   Literary   Rooms,    Broadway,    Corner   of    |    Pine-Street.    | 
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Abrahaifl  Paul,  printer.  |  1817.  |  2  Volumes,  i2mo.  pp.  (s),-4-2S4; 

(s),-4-26o. 

*A  revised  edition  with  alterations  and  additions  was  issued.  New 
York:  1835.  2  volumes,  i2mo.  It  was  issued  under  the  nom  de  plume  of, 
"A  Northern  Man." 

The  I  Backwoodsman.  |  A  Poem.  |  by  J.  K.  Paulding.  |  Phila- 
delphia: I  Published  by  M.  Thomas,  52  Chesnut  St.  |  J.  Maxwell, 
Printer.  |  1818.  |  i2mo.  pp.  (ii),-8-i98,  and  12  pp.  of  adv.  preced- 
ing title. 

No.  I — Price  25  cents.  |  Salmagundi.  |  Second  Series.  |  By 
Launcelot  Langstaff,  Esq.  |  Philadelphia:  |  Published  by  M. 
Thomas,  Johnson's  Head,  |  No.  108,  Chesnut,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  streets.  |  and  |  J.  Haly  and  C.  Thomas,  No.  55,  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York.  |  J.  Maxwell,  printer.  |  1819.  |  i6mo. 

*  Published  in  fifteen  parts.  These  parts  were  then  bound  up  in  three 
volumes  of  five  parts  each.  Pagination  as  follows:  Vol.  I,  216;  Vol.  11,  321; 
and  Vol.  in,  321,  and  leaf  of  errata.  The  volumes  were  bound  in  boards  with 
titles  printed  on  covers.  The  numbers  as  originally  issued  were  with  yellow 
printed  covers. 

No.  VI,  bears  the  following  imprint,  "New  York:  |  Published 
by  Haly  and  Thomas,  No.  55,  Maiden  Lane.  |  and  |  sold  for  them 
by  M.  Thomas,  108  Chesnut  Street,  |  Philadelphia.  |  J.  Maxwell, 
printer.  |  1819.  |"  and  all  after  No.  VI,  bear  this  imprint,  "New 
York:  |  Published  by  Haly  and  Thomas,  No.  142,  Broadway.  |  and 
sold  for  them  by  M.  Thomas,  108  Chesnut  Street,  |  Philadelphia.  | 
J.  Maxwell,  printer.  |  1819.  | " 

*  Although  W.  I.  Paulding  in  his  biography  of  his  father  states  that  the 
last  number  was  issued  August  19, 1820,  he  is  in  error,  as  the  last  number  bears 
date  of  Sept.  2,  1820.    No.  I  was  dated  May  30,  1819. 

A  I  Sketch  |  of  |  Old  England,  |  by  |  A  New-England  Man.  | 
(5  lines  from  Quarterly  Review)  |  (7  lines  from  Blackwood's 
Magazine)  |  (6  lines  from  Howison's  Travels)  |  (i  line  from  Edin- 
burgh Review)  |  In  two  volumes.  |  Vol.  I.  |  New- York:  |  Charles 
Wiley,  3  Wall-Street.  |  1822.  |  J.  Seymour,  printer.  |  2  volumes, 
i2mo.  pp.  (s),-vi,-viii,-  (i),-2-3os;  (3)riv,-(i),-2-2So. 
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Eoningsmarke,  |  The  Long  Finne,  |  A  Story  |  of  the  New  World. 
I  (Four  lines  from  Fragment  of  Minutes  of  Council  in  New  York.)  | 
In  two  volumes.  |  Vol.  1. 1  New  York:  |  Charles  Wiley,  No.  3  Wall- 
Street.  I  Johnstone  &•  Van  Norden,  Printers.  \  1823.  |  2  volumes. 
i2mo.  pp.  (s),-6-236;  (s),-6-298. 

John  Bull  in  America;  |  or,  |  The  New  Munchausen.  |  New- 
York:  I  Charles  Wiley,  No.  3  Wall-Street.  |  G.  F.  Hopkins,  Printer.  | 

1825.  I  i2mo.  pp.  (3),-iv-xvii,-(i),-2-226. 

The  I  Merry  Tales  |  of  the  |  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham.  [ 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  |  John  Bull  in  America.  |  (cut  of  three 
men  in  a  bowl  at  sea)  |  (4  lines  of  verse)  |  New-york:  |  G.  &  C.| 
Carvill,  108  Broadway:  |  Sleight  &  Tucker,  Printers,  Jamaica. 

1826.  I  i2mo.  pp.  (3),-4-324. 
The  I  New  Mirror  for  Travellers;  |  and  |  Guide  to  the  Springs.  | 

By  an  Amateur.  |  (line  in  French)  |  New- York:  |  G.  &  C.  Carvill, 
108  Broadway.  |  1828.  |  i2mo.  pp.  (3),-4-292. 

Tales  I  of  |  The  Good  Woman.  |  By  a  Doubtful  Gentleman.  | 
(9  lines  from  The  New  Republic  of  Letters.)  \  New-York:  |  Pub- 
lished  by  G.  &  C.  &  H.  Carvill,  108  Broadway.  |   1829.  i2mo. 

pp.  (s)ri4-367. 

Chronicles  |  of  |  The  City  of  Gotham,  |  From  the  Papers  of  |  a 

Retired  Conmion  Councilman.  |  Containing  |  The  Azure  Hose.  | 
The  Politician.  |  The  Dumb  Girl.  |  Edited  by  the  Author  of  | 
"The  Backwoodsman,"  "Koningsmarke,"  "John  Bull  |  in 
America,"  &c.  &c.  |  New  York:  |  G.  &  C.  &  H.  Carvill.  |  1830.  | 
i2mo.  pp.  (3),-iv-ix,-(2),-i  2-270  and  slip  of  adv.  preceding 
title. 

Bfauper's  Stereotype  Edition.  |  The  |  Dutchman's  Fireside.  | 
A  tale.  I  by  the  author  of  |  "Letters  from  the  South,"  "The  Back- 
woodsman,"  |  "John  Bull  in  America,"  &c.  &c.  |  "  Somewhere  about 
the  time  of  the  old  French  War."  |  In  two  volumes.  I  Vol.  I.  |  New- 
York:  I  Published  by  J.  &.  J.  Harper,  No.  82  Cliff-Street.  |  Sold 
by  Collins  &  Hannay,  Collins  &  Co.,  G.  &  C.  &  H.  CarviU,  White, 
Gal- 1  laher,  &  White,  E.  Bliss,  &  C.  S.  Francis;— Albany,  0.  Steele 
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and  Little  |  and  Cummings; — Philadelphia,  John  Grigg,  Carey  & 
Lea,  Towar  &  |  Hogan,  E,  L.  Carey  &  A.  Hart,  T.  Desilver,  Jr.,  and 
U.  Hunt; — Boston,  |  Richardson,  Lord,  &  Holbrook,  Carter, 
Hendee,  &  Babcock,  ]  and  Hilliard,  |  Gray,  &  Co.; — Baltimore, 
W.  &.  J.  Neal,  J.  Jewett,  and  Gushing  &  Sons.  |  1831.  |  i2mo. 

pp.  (5)>-^i92;  (3)^4-179. 

The  Lion  of  the  West.    A  comedy. 

*  This  piece  was  produced  on  the  stage  in  1831,  James  K.  Hackett  taking 
the  part  of  Nimrod  Wildfire.  The  play  was  very  successful,  both  here  and  in 
England,  but  I  have  seen  no  printed  copy.  In  his  Literary  Life  of  James  K. 
Paulding,  New  York,  1867,  William  I.  Paulding,  says,  "As  for  the  drama,  I 
I  have  found  no  traces  of  the  original." 

Westward  Ho!  |  A  Tale.  |  by  the  Author  of  "The  Dutchman's 
Fireside,"  |  &c.  &c.  &c,  |  (eight  lines  from  Ballad.)  |  In  two  Vol- 
umes. I  Vol.  I.  I  New- York:  |  Printed  and  Published  by  J.  &  J. 
Harper,  |  No.  82  Cliflf-Street.  |  and  sold  by  the  principal  book- 
sellers throughout  |  the  United  States.  1832.  |  2  volumes,  i2mo. 

pp.  (3) -4-(3)r8-203;   (3),-4-i96  and  4  11.  of  adv. 

*  Issued  as  Nos.  XXV-XXVI  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels. 
Bound  in  green  cloth  with  printed  title  on  front  covers  and  lists  of  Harper's 
Publications  on  back  covers.  Some  copies  are  in  plain  brown  cloth  with  paper 
labels. 

A  Life  I  of  I  Washington.  |  by  James  K.  Paulding.  |  in  two 
volumes.  |  Vol.  I.  |  New- York:  |  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  | 
No.  82  CliflF-Street.  |  1835.  |  Two  volumes.  i6mo.  pp.  (5),-vi,-xii,- 
(i),-i4-267;  (3),-vi,-vii,-(2),-io-233.  (Portrait  of  Washington, 
engraved  by  Prud'homme;  views  of  The  Tomb  at  Mt.  Vernon  and 
York  Town,  Va.,  and  engraved  titles.) 

The  Book  |  of  |  Saint  Nicholas.  |  Translated  from  the  original 
.  Dutch  I  of  I  Dominie  Nicholas  ^Egidius  Oudenarde.  |  New- York:  | 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff-St.  |  1836.  |  i2mo.  pp.  (5),-vi,-(i),- 
viii,-xii,-(i),-i4-237. 

Slavery  |  in  the  |  United  States.  |  by  |  J.  K.  Paulding.  |  New- 
York:  I  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  |  No.  82  Cliff-Street.  | 
1836.  I  i6mo.  pp.  (3),-6-3i2,  and  10  pp.  of  adv. 
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A  I  Gift  I  from  |  Fairy  Land.  |  New- York:  ]  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  200,  Broadway.  |  i2mo.  pp.  (2),-i-vi,-(2),-i-i74,  and  leaf 
with  illustration  on  verso,  entitled  "Good  Night," 

*  Engraved  title  and  numerous  illustrations  engraved  after  designs  by 
J.  G.  Chapman.  The  preface  is  dated  April  i,  1838,  and  is  signed  Sampson 
Fairlamb.  The  cop3rright  date  is  1838  and  the  date  stamped  on  back  cover  is 
1840.    This  book  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  book-mi&king  in  America  which 

1  have  seen. 

The  I  Old  Continental;  |  or,  |  The  Price  of  Liberty.  |  by  the 
author  of  "The  Dutchman's  Fireside,"  &c.  &c.  |  In  two  volumes.  | 
Vol.  I.  I  New- York:  |  Paine  and  Burgess,  |  60  John-Street.  |  1846.  | 

2  volumes  in  one,  i2mo.  pp.  (5),-6-i9i;  (3),-4-i92,  and  5  leaves 
of  adv. 

American  Comedies.  |  by  |  J.  K.  Paulding,  |  Author  of  **  West- 
ward Ho!"  "Dutchman's  Fire-side,"  etc.  etc.  |  and  William  Irving 
Paulding.  |  Contents.  |  The  Bucktails,  or  Americans  in  England.  | 
The  Noble  Exile.  |  Madmen  All,  or  the  Cure  of  Love.  |  Antipathies, 
or  The  Enthusiasts  by  the  Ears.  |  Philadelphia:  |  Carey  and  Hart. 
1847.  I  i2mo.  pp.  (s)riv,-(3)ri8-29S. 

*  The  Bucktails  is  by  J.  K.  Paulding  and  although  written  shortly  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  181 2  was  never  before  published.  The  others  in 
this  volume  are  by  W.  I.  Paulding. 

The  Puritan  |  and  |  his  daughter.  |  by  |  J.  E.  Paulding,  | 
Author  of  "The  Dutchman's  Fireside,"  etc.  |  Volume  I.  |  New 
York:  |  Baker  and  Scribner,  1 145  Nassau  Street  and  36  Park  Row.  | 
1849.  I  2  volumes.  i2mo.  pp.  (5),-vi,-vii,-(2),-2-2i6;    (5),-vi,- 

viii,-(i),~io-270. 

*  The  larger  part  of  the  edition  was  issued  with  the  two  volumes  bound 
together,  but  some  copies  were  issued  with  each  volume  bound  separately. 
The  second  edition  was  issued  in  1850. 

i860  Association. 
Tract,  No.  2. 

State  Sovereignty  |  and  the  |  Doctrine  of  Coercion,  |  by  the  | 
Hon.  Wm,  D.  Porter;  |  together  with  a  |  Letter  |  from  |  Hon.  J.  K. 
Paulding,  |  Former  Sec,  of  Navy.  |  The  Right  to  Secede,  |  by  | 


Bi:iiyr^s^isc^  Sxitn  tr  j 


*  i-^*—  "      csr  'X  i^af   Rod  a=ii  sear  ij  voiir  seaibbar.    cut 


*  Iscrac  i;:  sul  *  Erutt  4  Cs^FveTi  5t 

Tra^jt  Xo.  3.  Mr.  Dceebs  and  tbe  Doctr»  ct  Gxroon,  i 
UJt^Jatr  wj^h  Leucn  from  Hoc  Hescbei  V.  JobitsaQ.  '  of 
G^jn^  aryi  Hric  J.  K.  Paojdzn;.  Fonoer  Sec  of  Navy.  '  (cut 
of  ba£^/  R^a^  aad  send  to  yxxr  nrtghhnr.  ^cut  oc  hiod^  '  n.  p. 

*  Tz«t  '~  Les:£eT "  ^  Pi:?Wng  a  t^  siae  u  a  :be  pcccniMig  tkit  and  is 

Lcervy  Life  01  James  K.  Paulding.  Csmpikd  bv  his  soa,  j 
WiQkun  L  PauMmg  In  one  %*ohinie.  j  Nev  York:  [  Charles 
Scribber  and  Ccoipany.     1867.  ;  lama  pp.  (3).-tv,-viL-<2),-x- 

xiii,-'2/,-i^/-j*^,-/4;,-3Q4-397.  CPortrait  engraved  by  F.  Halpin.) 

*  fyxAkirA  'sm^ntJthatd  lettcn  and  also  sevcnl  hithezto  owpchHshed  poems 


A  Book  of  Vaiiparies;  |  Comprising  I  The  New  Mirror  for 
Traveilen  and  other  ;  \lliim-\lliams:  ,  being  sdections  from  the 
papers  fA  A  Retired  Common-Councilman,  ;  crewhile  known  as 
Lauricel/>t  Lanijp^taff ,  j  and,  in  the  Public  Reavds,  \  as  j  James  K. 
Paulding.  ;  Edited  by  William  L  Paulding.  !  New  York:  Charles 
Hcriliner  and  Company,  j  1868.  j  i2mo.  pp.  (5),-\"iii,-xiv,-(5>,-4- 
417.    ^Portrait  engraved  by  F.  Halpin.) 


INCUNABULA  LISTS 
I.  HERBALS 

Continued  from  Vd.  XI  (191 7),  p.  93. 
BY  ARNOLD  C.  KLEBS.  M.D. 

/^UTWARDLY  the  Herbarius  is  most  easfly  distin- 
^^  guished  by  its  quarto  size  from  the  other  members 
of  the  Hortus  family,  which  are  all  folios.  The  fact  that 
in  some  of  the  editions  of  the  following  work,  the  Gart, 
the  name  "Herbarius''  also  appears  on  the  title-page  has 
led  to  some  confusion  which  English  bibliographers  have 
tried  to  obviate  by  adding  to  the  title  "Herbarius"  the 
subtitle  "Aggregator/'  also  to  be  foimd  in  the  Preface.  I 
believe  this  will  not  dear  but  rather  obsciure  the  matter 
because  this  name  "Aggregator"  rightly  belongs  to 
another  book  (R*6$gs)j  which,  although  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  our  Herbarius,  has  already  been  confused 
with  it.  A  good  nomenclature  must  avoid  such  con- 
flicting ambiguity,  even  in  subtitles.  The  plain  title 
"Herbarius"  is  the  best  designation  for  the  books  listed 
above.  We  need  an  equally  distinct  and  clear  title  for 
the  next  member  of  the  family,  the  more  important  work 
in  the  vernacular.  "Gart  der  Gesimdheit,"  for  refer- 
ence purposes  plain  "Gart,"  I  believe,  serves  this  purpose 
best.  At  least  one  bibliographer  (Sudhoff)  has  adopted 
it  and  at  any  rate  the  Preface  calls  it  plainly  by  that 
name,  so  that  we  may  weU  afford  to  ignore  another  title 
on  the  first  page.    If  Choulant  had  consistently  used  this 

41 
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title  instead  of  the  misleading  names  '^ smaller"  or 
^'German  Hortus"  (suggesting  that  it  is  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  work  which  it  is  not),  probably  the  confusion 
about  the  Hortus  family  would  never  have  arisen.  For 
reasons  which  I  shall  give  at  the  end  of  this  series  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  appending  the  name  of  a  supposed  author, 
Johann  of  Caub,  to  this  book,  although  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  his  figuring  as  editor.  The  reasons  are  perhaps 
not  as  strong  as  those  which  I  gave  for  dropping  the  name 
of  Amoldus  de  Villanova  as  author  of  the  Herbarius  (see 
XI,  91),  but  I  believe  they  merit  consideration. 

While  the  Herbarius  is  distinguished  from  the  Gart 
by  language  and  size,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
distinction  between  the  Gart  and  the  Hortus  is  the  lan- 
guage only.  The  size,  which  Choulant  adopted  as  the 
criterion,  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  some  of  the  editions 
of  both  books,  and  therefore  to  speak  of  "smaller"  and 
"larger"  is  very  misleading,  although  the  Hortus  con- 
tains on  the  whole  a  greater  amount  of  text  and  more 
illustrations.  The  nomenclature  which  I  have  adopted 
ought  to  remove  these  books  for  once  and  all  from  the 
class  of  "  troublesome  entries, "  and  I  hope  that  the  follow- 
ing characterization  of  the  different  editions  will  allow 
the  ready  identification  of  copies  without  tedious  consulta- 
tion of  reference  books. 

Gart  der  Gesundheit  (Edited  by  Johann  of  Caub) 

Usually  referred  to  as  the  "smaller"  or  the  "German  Hortus'' 
Contents,  arrangement  and  sequence  of  text:  I.  Preface  beginning:  "Oft 
und  viel  hab  ich  bei  mir  selbst, "  etc. ;  11.  Main  text,  illustrated,  in  435  numbered 
chapters,  describing  remedial  agencies,  alphabetically  ordered,  of  vegetal  (380), 
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animal  (26),  or  mineral  (29)  nature;  III.  First  table  of  contents,  grouping 
remedies  according  to  their  action  or  derivation;  IV.  Chapter  on  urinoscopy 
(diagnosis);  V.  Second  table  of  contents,  grouping  remedies  under  names  of 
diseases  or  symptoms;  VI.  Third  table  of  contents,  list  of  the  Latin  chapter 
headings  as  they  ai^)ear  in  the  main  text.  To  the  above  is  added  in  some  edi- 
tions a  fourth  table  which  lists  alphabetically  the  German  synonyms. 

Illustrations.  Full-page  cut  before  the  text  of  the  book:  A  (in  6  varia- 
tions), 3  sitting  savants,  2  of  whom  bearded,  attended  by  others  in  varsring 
numbers,  in  background  2  trees  (i  palm)  or  pharmacy  wall  with  shelves, 
heraldic  shield  above.  Smaller  cut  before  the  text  of  IV:  B  (in  5  variations),  a 
physician  holding  flask  and  a  patient  (woman  or  male  cripple)  with  a  hamper. 
(For  exceptions  see  ed.  11  and  15  below.)  Text  cuts  still  smaller  (except  in 
first  two  editions,  where  they  are  larger),  picture  mostly  herbs.  Their  number 
varies  from  379  (368  plants,  11  animals)  to  392;  one  edition  (11)  has  542  (addi- 
tion of  genre  pictures). 

Collation  and  typography:  Folios  of  224  to  370  leaves,  all  with  signatures, 
except  ed.  i.  Text  of  ed.  i  and  2  printed  in  i  column,  the  rest  in  2.  Types: 
Gothic  93  to  120  text,  larger  for  headlines,  etc. 

Editions:  15,  of  which  4  are  undated.  These  are  assigned  to  definite 
places  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  dated  editions. 

i)  Gart  der  Gesundheit    [Middle  Rhinei  Palatmate] 

Mainz:  Device  of  Peter  Schoejffer,  28  March  1485^    Folio. 

358  leaves.  No  sign,  i  col.  (tables  2).  Type:  G93  text.  Colophon 
and  Pr.  D.  red. 

Illustrations.    Cut  Ai:  Savants  (3)  and  attendants  (10),  palm  to  right 
shield  blank.    Bi :  Woman  to  right,  flat  bonnet.    Text  cuts  (full  to  one-third 
P^Se):  379,  plants  368,  animals  11  (Elephant  repeated). 

2a:  [0]£Ft  vnd  vil  habe  ich  by  mir  selbst  betracht  die  wtkdersam  ||  werck 
des  schepfers.  .  . 

H*8948  (Hortus);  Sudh.  67;  BMC.  35  (Hortus);  Choul.  Inc.  I  p.  55; 
Schreibcr  V  4332  (Joh.  von  Cube). 

Variant:  As  discovered  by  Mrs.  Sears  in  one  of  her  copies,  the  text  of  the 
larger  part  of  one  chapter  (401  Tapsia)  has  been  reset  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  oblong  cut  in  the  correct  upright  position,  it  being  placed  transversely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  in  the  other  (earlier)  make-up.  Other  minor  variations 
in  spelling  suggest  that  the  revision  was  fairly  general. 

Washington :  Surgeon  General's  Library  (imp.  ilium.  Missing 
Chapts.  72, 343-345, 420-435  and  the  entire  III  and  IV).    Boston: 
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Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears  (2  perfect  copies,  i  ilium.,  the  other 
variant  not  ilium.). 

2)  Gart  der  Getundheit    [DanubCi  Lech|  Bavaria] 

Augsburg:  [Joh.  Schonspergcr],  MotUag  nechst  vor  Bartholomeij 
[22  Aug.]  1485.    Folio. 

370  leaves,  last  blank.  Sign:  a-asA-VTVOC".  i  col.  (tables  2?).  Typt 
G  120  text. 

Illustiations.  Cut  A2:  copied  from  Ai  with  addition  of  Augsburg  pine- 
cone  in  shield.  B2:  reversed  copy  of  Bi:  woman  with  larger  bonnet  to  left. 
Text  cuts:  Copies,  some  reversed,  from  ed.  i.  Initial  "O*'  (39:38  mm.)  on  2a. 
(Zainer?). 

2a:  Offt  und  vil  hab  ich  bey  mir  sdbs  betracht  dye  wQ  ||  dersame  werck 
des  schepfers.  .  . 

H*8949  (Sorg);    Sudh.  68  (no  tract,  urin.);  BMC  365;  Choul.  Inc.  2  p.  56 

(Sorg);  Schreib.  V  4333- 

New  York:  T.  B.  DeVinne  (ilium.,  imp.). 

3)  Gart  der  Getundheit    [Danube,  Bavaria] 

Augsburg:    Joh,  Schdnspcrgcr^  ScL  Bonifacius  tag  [5  June] 
i486.    Folio. 

258  leaves,  last  blank.    Sign.    2  cols.    Type  G. 

Illustrations:  Cut  A5:  group  in  pharmacy,  savants  (3,  bareface  to  right) 
and  attendants  (2),  apprentice  with  mortar  in  rear.  No  shield,  jars  on  shelves 
with  town  arms.  B2:  woman  with  bonnet  to  left.  Text  cuts;  394  reduced 
and  reversed  copies  from  preceding  eds. 

2a:  [0]Fftt  vnd  vil  hab  ||  ich  bey  mir  selbs  ||  betracht  die  wQ  ||  dersamen 
werk  II  .  .  . 

From  11*8951;  Sudh.  69;  Choul.  Inc.  6  p.  58;  Schreib.  V  4335  (some 
smaller  cuts  copied  from  ed.  6). 

4)  Gart  der  Getundheit.    [Danube,  Bavaria] 

Augsburg:   Joh.  Schdnsperger,  Mittwochen  nach  dem  weyssen 

sutUag  [7  March]  1487.    Folio. 

258(  ?)  leaves,  last  blank.    Sign.    2  cols.    Type  G. 
Illustrations.    Cuts  same  as  i486  (ed.  3)  ?:  A5  and  B2. 
2a{f):  Offt  vnd  vil  ||  habe  ich  bey  ||  mir  selbs  be  ||  trachtet  die  ||  wQder- 
samS.  .  . 

From  Schreib.  V  4337;  Choul.  Inc.  7  p.  58;  Sudh.  70;  H  8950  (i486). 
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5)  Gart  der  Getundheit    [Danube,  Bavaria] 

Ulm:  Conrad  Dinckmut,  Samstag  var  Judica  [ji  March]  1487. 
Folio. 

348  leaves,  last  blank.  Sign:  a-zA-D^E^  ||  F-CH"*.  2  cols.  Type  G 
Z09  text. 

lUuatrations.  Cut  k^i  savants  (3)  and  attendants  (9),  palm  to  left, 
fthidd  with  Ulm  arms.    B3:  woman  bareheaded  to  left.    Text  cuts:  392. 

2a:  [OJFft  yn  vil  hab  ||  ich  bey  mir  se  ||  lbs  betrachtet  ||  die  wundersam« 
men  || .  •  . 

FromH*8952;  Sudh.  71;  BMC  535;  Choul.  Inc.  8  p.  58;  Schieib.  V  4338 
(derives  cuts  from  ed.  6  and  3).    Muther  1 46  (cuts  different  from  ed.  3). 

6)  Gart  der  Gesundheit    [Upper  Rhine,  Alaace] 

Undated  [Sirasshurg:  Joh.  Grilninger^  c.  1488.]    Folio. 

324  leaves,  last  blank.  Sign:  a-zA-C*[D-E*].  2  cols.  Type  G  93  text. 
Headlines  with  chapt.  nos.    Spaces  for  initials. 

niustrations.  Cut  A4:  savants  (3)  and  attendants  (9),  palm  to  left, 
blank  shield.  B3:  woman  bareheaded  to  left.  Text  cuts:  384,  some  with 
chapt.  nos.  cut  on  block.    Lower  ends  of  plants  curied  (spirals). 

2a:  [OJFft  vnd  ||  vil  habe  ||  ich  by  mir  selbst  ||  betracht  dy  wQ  ||  dersam 
werck  || .  •  . 

From  BMC  103  (Cube:  Hortus.  GrOninger  c.  1485,  2  imp.  copies); 
Sudh.  80;  ChouL  Inc.  3  p.  57  (same  blocks  as  ed.  10);  C.  II  3178  (Mainz); 
Schreib.  V  4334  (GrOninger  i486,  some  of  the  cuts  of  this  ed.  considered  as 
models  for  ed.  3  and  5). 

7)  Gart  der  Geaundheit    [Danube,  Bavaria] 

Undated.    [Augsburg:  Joh.  Schdnsperger^  1488.]    Folio. 

258  leaves,  last  blank.    Sign.    2  cob.    Type  G. 

Illustrations.    Cuts:  A5  and  B2,  same  as  ed.  3  and  4. 

2a:  (J]Ch  hab  oft  ||  vnd  vil  bey  ||  mir  selbs  be  ||  trachtet  die  ||  wunder- 
8am€  II  .  .  . 

From  H*8945  (Augsburg);  Choul.  Inc.  9  p.  59;  Sudh.  77;  Schreib.  V 4339 
(cuts  from  ed.  4,  "enlumin6s  k  Taide  de  patrons")* 

8)  Gart  der  Geaundheit    [Danube,  Bavaria] 

Augsburg:  Joh.  Schdnspergerj  MotUag  tor  St.  Thomas  [15  Dec.] 
1488.    Folio. 

262  leaves,  last  blank.  Sign:  [♦<!;  a-vw-zA-D'E*PG-H*p.  2  cols. 
TypcG. 
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Illustrations.    Cuts  A5  and  B2  from  ed.  3,  as  also  the  Text  cuts. 

I  a.  Title.  20-46:  Alphabetical  table  by  German  names.  56.  Cut  A. 
6a,  sign,  a':  [JlCh  hab  oft  ||  vnd  vil  bey  ||  mir  selbs  be  ||  trachtet  die  ||  wund- 
samS  II  wercke  des  || .  .  .  8a.    Text  begins. 

From  H*8953;  Choul.  Inc.  10  p.  59;  BMC.  366  (woodcuts  copied  from 
Ulm  ed.  5);  Sudh.  72;  Schreib.  V  4340  (cuts  from  ed.  7). 

9)  Gart  der  Gesandheit    [Upper  Rhine,  Alsace] 

Undated.    [Strassburg:  Joh.  Griininger^  c.  1489,]    Polio. 

224  leaves,  last  blank.    Sign.    2  cols.    Type  G. 

Illustrations.    Cuts:  same  as  ed.  6  (copies  ?). 

2a:  [OlFft  vnd  ||  vil  habe  ||  ich  bey  mir  sel  ||  best  ||  betracht  || 
dye  wunder=  II  .  .  . 

From  11*8946;  Choul.  Inc.  5  p.  57  (Strassburg  or  Mains);  Sudh.  78 
(Mainz);  Schreib.  V  4336  (Strassburg:  Thom.  Anshelm?  c.  1487.  "Contre- 
fa^on  presque  exacte*'  of  ed.  6.    Cutting  cruder). 

10)  Gart  der  Gesandheit.    [Upper  Rhine.    Switzerland] 

Undated.    [Basel:  Michael  Furter,  c.  1490.]    Polio. 

224  leaves,  last  blank.  Sign:  a-zA-Ci-2*.  2  (tables  3)  cols.  Type 
G  93  text. 

Illustrations.  Same  cuts  as  ed.  6:  A4  savants  (3)  and  attendants  (9), 
palm  to  left,  blank  shield.  B3:  woman  bareheaded  to  left.  Text  cuts:  also 
the  same  with  chapt.  nos.  cut  on  the  blocks  of  all  except  those  for  chapt.  387  and 
415  to  435.  Initial  floreated  letters,  white  on  black  ground,  square,  at  begin* 
ning  of  most  chapts. 

la:  blank,  ih.  Cut  A.  2a:  OFt  vnd  vil  ||  habe  ich  bey  mir  sel  /  ||  bst 
betracht  die  wun  /  || .  .  . 

H*8947;  Choul.  Inc.  4  p.  57  (same  blocks  as  ed.  6  but  worn.  Strassburg 
or  Mainz);  Schreib.  V  4341  (Basel,  c.  1491,  ''r^impression  presque  exacte"  of 
ed.  6). 

Amana,  Iowa:  Dr.  C.  H.  Herrmann  (ilium.,  blank  leaf  and 

last  of  text  missing). 

11)  Gart  der  Suntheit.    [Baltic,  Hansa] 

Liibeck:   Stefan  Arndes,  1402.    Polio.    [Low  German  version 

with  additions.] 

354  leaves.    Sign,    i  (and  2)  cols.    Type  G. 
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niustiations.  Cuts:  no  A.  B5  nude  cripple  on  right  with  hamper. 
Sun  above.  Text  cuts:  larger  copies  from  370  cuts  of  ed.  i  or  2,  in  addition 
neariy  150  smaller  cuts  (several  genre  pictures)  from  Hortus  sanitatis  ed.  i  (see 
below);  also  some  original  cuts.    In  all  542  cuts. 

Contents:  Same  division  into  V  Parts.  Addition  to  II.  253  new  chapts. 
(107  vegetal  and  animal,  146  mineral,  precious  stones),  making  a  total  of  688 
cluq>ts.    Some  rearrangement  of  the  order.    Colophon  at  end  of  Pt.  IV. 

I  a:  Wax  heuet  an  de  lustighe  vnde  1 1  nochlige  gaerde  der  suntheit.  [Trans- 
lation of  preface  beginning:  Aken  unde  vele  hebbe  ik  by  m3rsuluen  overdacht 
•  •  •  ]  33lSh,  sign  C^:  Colophon.  3390^^54^'  P^^  V  ends:  .  .  .  g^ielauet  sy 
nu  II  vnde  ewichliken  Amen.    354b,  blank. 

From  Sudh.  81;  Schrdb.  V4345;  Choul.  Inc.  29  p.  70;  H.  8957. 

Note. — ^The  additicms,  textual  as  well  as  illustrative,  are  derived  largely 
from  Hortus  sanitatis  (i). 

12)  Gart  der  Gesondheit    [Danube,  Bavaria] 

Augsburg:    J  oh.  Schdnsperger^  Affiermontag  nach  Tiburiius 
[13  Aug.]  1493.    Polio. 

262  leaves,  last  blank.    Sicp:  same  as  ed.  8.    2  cols.    Type  G. 

Illustrations.  Cut  A5:  same  as  ed.  3;  B4:  woman  to  right  with  larger 
bonnet.  Text  cuts:  the  smaller,  several  additions,  also  genre  pictures. 
Initials. 

la.  Title:  Herbarius  zu  teutsch  ||  vnnd  von  allerhandt  ||  .  .  .  2a-4b: 
Ali^betical  table  by  German  names.  56:  Cut  A.  6a,  sign,  a':  OFft  vnd 
vil  II  habe  ich  bey  ||  mir  selbs  be  ||  trachtet  die  wundersamS  ||  weercke[!]  des 
II ...  ^:  Text  begins. 

From  Sudh.  74;  H*8954  note;  Choul.  Inc.  13  p.  61;  not  in  Schreiber. 

Note. — ^Parts  of  the  make*up  of  this  ed.  were  used  in  the  following  ed;  13 
and  14  (see  notes  there). 

13)  Gart  der  Geaundheit    [Danube,  Bavaria] 

Augsburg:    Joh.  Sckihtsperger,  Afftermonlag  nach  Tiburtius 

[13  Aug.]  1493.    PoUo. 

262  leaves,  5th  and  last  blank.    2  cols.    Sign,  same  as  ed.  8  and  12. 

Illustrations.    Cuts  same  as  ed.  12.    Initials. 

la.  Title:  Herbarius  zu  teft  jj  sche  vnd  von  aller  ||  handt.  .  .  2a-4b: 
Alph.  tablesameased.8and  12.    5:  blank.    ($«.  sign,    a':  Ujlvndofftjlhabe 
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ich  bey  ||  mir  selbs  be  ||  trachtet  die  ||  wQdenainC  ||  wercke  des  ||.  .  .  76:  Cut 
A.    8h:  Text  begins. 

H*8954;  Sudh.  73;  Chotil.  Inc.  11  p.  59  (April  1493);  Schreib.  V4342. 

Note. — This  ed.,  although  bearing  the  same  date  as  ed.  12,  represents  a 
new  issue.  It  contains  unchanged  the  make-up  of  sign:  d,  h,  k,  p-J  iioak 
ed.  12.    (Sudh.) 

Philadelphia:  College  of  Physicians  (iUum.,  blank  leaves 
missing). 

14)  Gart  der  Gesundheit.    [Danube,  etc.] 

Augsburg:  J  oh.  Schdnsperger^  Afiermontag  vor  aufart  [10  May] 
J4g6,    Polio. 

362  leaves,  last  blank.  Sign,  same  as  ed.  8,  12,  and  13.  2  cols.  Illus- 
trations.   Cuts  same  as  ed.  12.    Initials. 

la.  Title:  Herbarius  zu  teutsch  ||  vnnd  .  .  .  same  as  ed.  12.  20-4^* 
Alph.  tab.  same  as  ed.  12.  5:  blank.  6a.  sign,  a':  VJl  vnd  offt  ||  habe  ich  bey 
||  mir  selbs  be  ||  trachtet  dye  ||  wOderamC  ||  .  .  .  7h:  Cut  A.    8a:  Text  begins. 

Fh)mH*89SS;  Sudh.  75;  Choul.  Inc.  12  p.  60  (April- June  1496);  Schreib. 

V  4343. 

Note. — This  ed.  contains  unchanged  the  make-up  of  sign:  e,  f,  g,  k'** 
k*-«  from  ed.  12  (Sudh.). 

15)  Gart  der  Gesundheit    [Danube,  etc.] 

Augsburg:   J  ok.  Schdnspcrgcr,  MotUag  nach  Himmdfari  {13 
May]  J499*    Folio. 

Collation  not  given.  Illustrations.  Cut  C:  magister  (black  shoes), 
and  4  students  on  la.  (copy  from  cut  used  in  undated  Hortus  Sanitatis  ed.  2 
and  3,  described  below).  This  copy  was  also  used  in  Augsburg  reprint  of 
Brunschwig,  Cirurgia,  Dec.  1497  (H%oi9). 

Preface:  UJl  vnd  offt  ||  habe  ich  bei-  ||  mir  selbs  be-  ||  trachtete 
die  II  wundersa—  ||  men.  .  . 

FYom  Schrciber  V4344;  (Panzer  D.  A.  i.  240,  473;  Sudh.  **76;  Choul. 
Inc.  13  p.  60). 

Hortus  or  Ortus  Sanitatis 

Referred  to  as  the  "larger  Hortus** 

Contents,  arrangement,  and  sequence  of  text:  Preface  beginning:  ''Omnipo- 
tentis  etemique  dei, "  etc.;  main  text  in  six  tractatus  (traicties)  which  separate 
the  subject  matter  of  the  ''Gart"  into  natural  kingdoms,  subdivided  into  chap- 
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ters,  each  of  which  disouses  under  the  heading  ''Operationes"  the  therapeutic 
effects.  Thus  I.  De  herbis,  560  ch24>t.;  11.  De  animalibus,  164  chapt.;  in.  De 
avibus,€32ch24>ter8;  IV.  Depisdbus,  zo6  chapt.;  V.  Delapidibus,  144  chapt.; 
VI.  Deurinis. 

Two  tables  of  contents  in  5  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  first  5  tractates: 
First  table,  grouping  remedies  under  names  of  diseases  or  symptoms,  second 
table  (tabula  generalis),  listing  the  duq>ter  headings.  In  both  tables  the 
arrangement  is  alphabetical  inside  of  the  divisions.  Modification  of  this 
arrangement  only  in  ed.  5. 

lUustrations.  Full-page  cuts  (from  3  to  7)  serving  as  frontispiece  and 
pictorial  prefaces  to  divisions  of  the  book.  Text  cuts,  throughout  smaller  to 
fit  into  the  columns,  reach  and  sometimes  exceed  zooo. 

Collation  and  typography:  Folios  of  360  to  476  leaves,  all  with  signatures 
and  printed  in  2  columns.    Types:  Gothic  of  several  sizes. 

Editions:  5,' of  which  4  are  undated.  All  in  Latin  except  one  in  French. 
Chronologically  the  undated  editions  foOow  the  dated  one  in  a  now  definitely 
estaUished  order. 

i)  HortDt  saniUtis.    [Middle  Rhine,  Palatinate] 

Mainz:  Jacob  Meydenbach,  23  June  J491.    Folio. 

454  leaves,  last  blank.  Quires:  8s  and  6s  alternating  irregularly.  Sign: 
A-Za-m  [1-343]  I  n-z  c;  aa-^1  [249-408];  i-v  [409-422]  |  A-E  [423-454]. 
Type  G  92  text. 

Illustrations.  (/)  Cut  A6:  Savants  (3)  and  attendants  (6),  palm  to  left, 
2  shields  blank  (see  "Gart")*  6  other  full-page  cuts,  different  from  other 
editions:  (2)  3  men  and  earth  animals,  (j)  2  men  and  air  animals,  (^)  2  men 
and  water  creatures,  (5)  jewellers  shop  12  persons,  {6)  apothecary  shop  9  per- 
sons, (7)  physicians  and  patients  8  persons.  Text  cuts:  1066  (530  pUnts, 
164  animals,  122  birds,  106  water  animals,  144  precious  stones,  etc.). 

la.  Title:  Ortus  sanitatis.    ih:  Cut  A. 

HC*8944;  ChouL  Inc.  14  p.  61;  JPM.  32;  BMC.  44;  Schzeib.  V4247; 
Muther  pi.  Z50  facs. 

Washington:  Surgeon  General's  Library  (ilium.).  Chicago: 
John  Crerar  Library.  Boston:  Arnold  Arboretum.  Mrs.  J. 
Montgomery  Sears.    New  York:  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Undated  Editions 

Most  readily  distinguished,  in  case  the  first  leaf  is  missing,  by  examination 
of  the  signatures  or  the  full-page  woodcuts,  which  are  the  foUowing:  C:  magister 
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(white  shoes)  sitting  and  4  students;  D:  human  skekton;  S:  apothecary 
fitting  and  physician,  2  shelves,  2  stars;  F:  patient  in  bed,  3  physicians; 
O:  4  text  cuts;  H:  author  presenting  book  to  lung  and  7  attendants.  In  the 
following  descriptions  these  cuts  are  indicated  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  editions. 

2)  Horttts  sanitatit.    [Upper  Rhine] 

[Strassburg:  Joh.  PrUss,  c,  1496.]    Folio. 

360  leaves.  2  cols.  Quires  alternate  regularly  Ss  and  6s,  (sign,  dd  is  4)- 
Sign:  a-«Aa-Ii  [1-202J  |  A-0  PqrsT  U-Z  t  [203-332]  |  aa-ee  (333-360!. 

niuatrations.    Cuts:  C,  D,  E. 

la.  Title  in  9  lines:  Ortus  Sanitatis  ||  I>e  herbis  t  plantis  ||  .  .  .  $th  line 
ends:  .  .  .  bus  || 

11*8942;  Choul.  Inc.  16  p.  63  (note  of  purchase:  2  fl.  rhen.  1500, 31  Jan.); 
Schreib.  V  4249;  Muther  I,  541  (GrOninger). 

Washington:  Library  of  Congress  (imp.,  some  leaves  mis- 
bound).    Boston:  Arnold  Arboretum  (not  ilium.). 

3)  Hortus  sanitatit.    [Upper  Rhine] 

[Strassburg:  Joh.  Priiss,  c.  14Q7.]    Folio. 

360  leaves.  2  cols.  Sign:  a-z  Aa-Ii  [1-202I  |  A-U  [ 203-33 2J  |  aa-ee 
[333-360I. 

Illustrations:  Cuts:  Same  as  ed.  2. 

la.  Title  in  9  lines:  Ortus  Sanitatis  ||  De  herbis  et  plantis  .  .  .  5th  line 
ends:  .  .  .  (tibus  || 

H*894i;  Choul.  Inc.  15  p.  62;  JPM  63;  BMC  124;  Pr.  1447  (Cfiin: 
H.  Quentell);  Muther  I  541  (Griininger);  Schreib.  V  4248. 

Washington:  Surgeon  GeneraPs  Library  (First  leaf  defective 
and  pasted  over.  Ms  note  signed  ''Major,  British  Museum"  to 
the  effect  that  edition  is  to  be  considered  as  of  Venetian  origin). 
Boston:  Arnold  Arboretum  (Contemp.  Ms  note  of  purchase. 
12  Kal.  Nov.  [21  Oct.]  1497.  2  gidd.  Probably  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne's 
copy  referred  to  by  Pollard  in  JPM  cat.  Acquired  Sept.  1902). 
New  York:  Dr.  G.  F.  Kunz. 

4)  Hortus  sanitatis.    [Upper  Rhine] 

[Strassburg:  Joh.  Priiss,  c.  14QQ.]    Folio. 

360  leaves.  2  cols.  Sign:  a-z  A-I  [1-202I  |  K-Z  Aa-Ff  [203-332]  j 
Gg-U  [333-36  oj. 
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Bhistratioos.    Catd:  E  (reduced),  G,  D,  £. 

la,  Titk  in  9  lines:  ORtus  SAnitatis  ||  De  herbis  et  plantis.  .  .  stb  Kne 
ends:  .  .  .  (tibiis  || 

HC  8943;  ChoaL  Inc.  17  p.  64;  JPM  113;  Pr.  1448  (COln);  Motber 
543;  Schreib.  4250;  cf.  BMC  I.  p.  zzvi. 

Philadelphia:  College  of  Physicians  (imp.);  St.  Louis:  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden.  New  York:  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  J.  P. 
Morgan. 

Undakd  French  Translation 

5)  Hortnt  sanitatit  translate  en  francois.    [lale  de  France] 

Paris:    Aniaine   Verard  [publisher^  c.  ijoo.]    Folio.    Some- 
times in  2  vols.    Copies  on  vellum. 

476  leaves,  a  cols.  Quires:  8s,  66  and  one  4.  Sgn:  a-xs  aa-yy,  numb: 
i-cdzrvi;   a-c  [1-292]  |  A-X  AA-GG,  numb:   i-clzz;   aaa-bbb  [293-462]  | 

A-B  I463-476]. 

Bhistxaticos.  Cuts:  H,  D^  E.  Caligraphic  initial  "L"  (Macfariane  9) 
on  293.  Venurd's  device  at  end.  Cut  H  had  appeared  already  in  Cresoentius: 
prouffits  ruraulz.  Paris:  Jean  Bonhomme,  15  Oct.  i486.  D  and  £  are  copies 
of  the  original  Griininger  cuts,  as  also  the  text  cuts. 

ta.  Title:  ORTVS  SANITATIS  ||  TRANSLATE  DE  LATIN  ||  EN 
FRANCOIS  II  lb.  line  3:  Le  prohesme  de  ||  lecteur  .  .  .  2y6(yy*)  blank. 
202(c) :  Flnist  la  table  1 1  des  herbes.  2oM^') '  LE  TRAICTIE  DES  BESTES. 
OYSEAVLX  II  .  .  .  203b:  Cut  D.  204a(A*):  Le  prologue  ||  [P]  Our  ce  que 
es  cboees  devit  ||  dictes  layde  divine.  .  .  ^^(bbb^):  blank.  476a(B*)  Colo- 
phon: Paris  II  en  la  rue  saint  Jaques  pres  petit  pont  a  lenseigne  saint  iehan 
leuigeliste  || .  Ou  au  palais  au  premier  pillier  devant  la  chapellc  ou  len  chante 
la  messe  |]  de  messeigneurs  ks  presidens.  ||  476b:  Verard's  device. 

From  HC.  8958  and  Macfarlane  140,  which  differ  somewhat,  suggesting 
the  existence  of  variants.  Cf.  Claudin  L  p.  191,  also  J.  F.  Payne  in  Tr.  Bibl. 
Soc  Lond.  Z903.  vL  120.  Dr.  Payne  considers  all  the  woodcuts  derived  from 
the  German  cuts,  with  i  or  2  exceptions. 

Grant  herbier  en  francoys  (Arbolayre) 

More  than  20  editions  of  this  book,  probably  all  without  date,  issued  from 
several  allied  presses  in  Paris  (folios  and  quartos).  All  resemble  each  other, 
but  only  two  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  the  fifteenth  century,  surely 
after  1485.  They  complete  the  series  of  illustrated  herbals  and  have  to  be 
considered  as  imitations  of  the  earlier  books.    Their  prototype  is  the  ''Gart/' 
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and  in  the  first  edition,  which  appeared  as  "  Arbolayre/'  very  likely  the  identical 
blocks  which  had  served  for  one  of  the  Upper  Rhine  editions  were  again  used. 
Some  Hortus  cuts  were  also  copied.  In  style  the  pictures  resemble  those  of  the 
Macer  floridus,  which  were  probably  derived  from  them.  The  text  differs 
entirely  from  the  other  editions.  It  is  a  copy  from  one  of  the  many  fif teentli- 
century  French  Mss  of  Platearius:  Circa  instans  (Secrets  de  Saleme). 

ArboUyre.    [Sadne  or  Rhdne,  Burgundy] 

Undated.    [Besan^on  or  Lyon,]    Folio. 

212  leaves,  last  blank.  2  cols.  Sign:  A-X  y  z  Aa-Ff.  T)rpe  G.  Illus- 
trations: There  seems  to  be  at  least  one  full-page  cut  on  ib.  The  number  of 
text  cuts  is  uncertain.  The  first  plant  picture  (Aloe  on  25b)  has  the  Roman 
numeral  36,  corresponding  to  the  serial  number  of  the  **  Gart "  editions  (see  ed.  6, 
9, 10).    Initials. 

Contents  in  following  order:  Title,  Table  of  remedies  in  groups  of  diseases, 
Preface,  Text  ot  plants  in  alphabetical  order.  Epilogue. 

From  Pell,  iioi  [Lyon,  Jac.  Maillet  1490].  Claudin  (iv.  proofs)  assigns 
book  to  P.  Metlinger,  Besangon  before  1490.  Cf.  Choul.  Inc.  p.  74,  also 
Dorveaux:  Li  v.  des  simples  medednes.    Par.  19 13,  p.  xviii. 

Grant  Herbier.    [Isle  de  France] 

Undated.    Paris:  Pierre  Le  Caron.    Polio. 

170  leaves:  22  with  sign.  &  e  I  0,  148  with  sign:  A-Z  c,  numb:  i-cxlvii 
[cxlviii]. 

Illustrations:  Probably  no  full-page  cuts.  Text  cuts:  297  of  plants, 
several  repeated.    Initials.    Pr.  D.  below  colophon  (facs.  CI.). 

Contents  seem  to  be  the  same  as  Arbolayre,  arranged  in  the  same  order. 

From  Pell.  1102  (copy  without  title-page,  hence  placed  under  Arbolayre); 
CI.  II.  p.  83  facs.  Cf.  Dorveaux  (op.  c.)  calls  attention  to  complete  copy  at 
Bibl.  Ste-Gencviive,  Paris,  not  seen  by  Pell.  Has  m  title  "Le  Grant  Herbier," 
substituted  for  "Arbolayre"  in  earlier  edition. 

Note. — The  Surgeon  General's  Library,  Washington,  possesses  2  copies 
of  this  book,  both  imperfect  and  without  place  or  date.  They  differ  from  above 
edition  by  having  Pr.D.  below  the  title  (and  not  at  end).  They  are  those  of 
Jean  Petit  and  Michel  Le  Noir  of  a  time  well  inside  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  these  editions  the  tables  are  placed  at  the  end,  an  arrangement  which 
probably  distinguishes  all  the  later  eds.  from  the  incunabula. 
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CONCORDANCE    OF    NAMES   AND    INDEX    TO    THE 

FIFTEENTH-CENTURY    ILLUSTRATED 

HERBALS    DESCRIBED 

(KLEBS:  INCUNABULA  LISTS.    PAPERS.    191 7-18,  XI-XII) 

Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  pages  in  preceding  volume  (XI),  others  to 
current  volume  (XII).    Blackface  names  are  the  standard  entries  adopted. 

Aggregator  practicus  de  medidnis  simplicibus^Herbarius  lat (86-89) 

Ayoleiiia  Barbaras:  HtrtMrium (81) 

Arbolajre* earliest  ed.  of  Grant  Herbier  (Gart.) 53 

AmoldusdeViUanova:  Devirtutibusherbarum^Herbarius  lat.,  printed  in 
Italy. 

Cube  (Cuba,  Kaub):  Hortus-Gart 

Gart  dtr  Oesoadheit 42 

German  Hortus^Gart 

Grant  HtrUtr* successor  to  Arbolayre  (Gart) 53 

Herbarius  in  dietsche^Herbarius  lat.  in  Netherland.  translation (89  h,  b) 

Htrbariua  latiaat (undated  86,  dated  89) 

Herbarius  lat.  cum  figuris^printed  in  Netherlands (87  c,  d) 

Herbarius  Maguntinus*  Herbarius  lat (89  a) 

Herbarius  Passavinus  or  Patavinus*  Herbarius  lat (90) 

Herbarius  zu  teutsch^Gart 

Herbolarium*  Herbarius  lat.  printed  in  Italy (91  f) 

Hortus  family « Herbarius  lat.,  Gart  and  Hortus  san 83 

'Hortus  problem,'  Note  on 54 

Hortus  Sanitatis 48 

Hortus  san.,  the  smaller »  Gart 

Hortus  san.,  the  larger « Hortus  san. 

Hortus  san.  translate  en  francois*  Hortus  san.  French 51 

Johann  of  Cube:  Hortus « Gart 

ELruidboek*  Herbarius  lat.  Netherland.  translation (89) 

Mactr  floridtts:  Dt  viribos  htrbarom (77) 

Ortus  sanitatis  «  Hortus  san. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  "HORTUS  PROBLEM" 

In  a  brief  essay  on  the  "Hortus  Sanitatis'*  which 
appeared  recently  in  these  Papers  (XI,  57)  Mr.  Bay 
stated  that  this  work,  beyond  easily  ascertainable  biblio- 
graphic data,  ''presents  one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems 
in  the  history  of  book-making."  The  problem  according 
to  him  consists  in  four  imcertainties :  (i)  about  the  person 
of  the  compiler,  (2)  about  the  primacy  of  the  Latin  or 
the  German  version,  (3)  about  the  origin,  Uterary  as  weU 
as  geographical,  of  the  work,  and  (4)  about  the  connection 
of  Johannes  Cuba  with  it.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  "  solution  of  this  problem  must  come  from  the 
books  themselves. '^  An  excellent  hint  from  a  bibliographer 
to  bibliographers.  To  take  his  last  imcertainty  first,  or 
rather  (i)  and  (4)  together,  I  must  point  out  that  he  is 
in  error  when  he  states  that  Johannes  Cuba's  name  does 
not  occur  in  print  in  any  edition  previous  to  that  of  15 14. 
It  does  occur  in  every  edition  of  the  Gart  at  the  end  of 
chapter  76,  and  it  is  exactly  this  fact  that  has  brought 
the  name  into  the  discussion  about  the  authorship.  No 
other  evidence  of  his  connection  with  the  book  from 
fifteenth-century  sources  has  been  brought  to  light.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  his  name  is  frequently 
appended  to  reprints  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  books, 
and  the  tradition,  then  formed,  has  been  transmitted  to 
us.  That  the  work  cannot  have  an  author,  but  at  best 
only  an  editor,  is  clear  when  we  recognize  its  encyclopaedic 
character.    That  it  is  such,  and  not  merely  an  imcritical 
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and  purely  commercial  compilation,  I  believe  can  be 
shown  without  difficulty,  although  space  is  wanting  for 
it  here.  It  would  of  course  be  interesting  to  know  the 
man  who  incited  and  supervised  an  undertaking  which 
inspired  directly  a  great  amount  of  original  work.  But 
mediaeval  enterprises  of  this  kind  were  not  apt  to  be 
labeled  as  one-man  jobs  as  they  are  now;  they  were, 
like  the  cathedrals  of  the  day,  the  result  of  an  intimate 
co-operation  between  craftsman  and  scholar,  to  whom  the 
glory  of  self-advertisement  had  not  yet  made  an  appeal. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  soimd  p)olicy  to  project  our  own 
standards  in  these  matters  onto  the  products  of  the  fif- 
teenth centiuy  may  be  a  debatable  point,  but  the  most 
we  can  concede  to  Johan  Wonnecke  of  Caub  as  a  possible 
share  in  the  completion  of  the  Gart  is  that  he  may  have 
read  proof  and  annotated  a  passage.  He  may  have  done 
more,  he  may  have  done  less,  and  little  does  it  matter  as 
long  as  his  name  does  not  interfere  with  the  nomenclature 
of  the  books  as  now  established. 

Point  (2)  regarding  the  primacy  of  the  Latin  or  Ger- 
man Hortus  offers  really  no  uncertainty  when  we  keep  in 
mind  that  the  German,  i.e.,  the  Gart,  was  first  published 
in  1485  and  the  Latin  Hortus  six  years  later,  in  1491. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  the  undated 
Hortus  editions  might  have  served  as  the  basis  of  an 
abbreviated  German  version,  but  we  know  now  definitely 
that  all  of  these  editions  appeared  after  1491.  A  further 
supp>osition  was,  and  this  leads  us  directly  to  p>oint  (3) 
regarding  origins,  that  both  Gart  and  Hortus  were  based 
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on  a  manuscript  original  in  Latin  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  French  herbals  and  in  that  of  both  Aptdeius  and 
Macer  floriduSj  was  simply  reproduced  by  the  press  of 
some  enterprising  printer.  This  supposition  can  be 
proved  only  by  the  discovery  of  the  actual  manuscript; 
until  then  it  remains  pure  speculation  on  analogy.  It  is 
indeed  astonishing  that  no  such  manuscript  has  been 
foimd  during  the  great  sifting  process  which  has  taken 
place  in  almost  all  manuscript  collections  while  the  proto- 
types of  the  other  printed  herbals  were  readily  discovered. 
En  passant  I  may  say  that  the  manuscript  which  Mr.  Bay 
mentions  belongs  to  this  latter  class  and  has  no  similarity 
with  the  text  of  the  Hortus.  It  would  seem  therefore 
quite  possible  that  no  Hortus  manuscript  exists  and  that 
the  printed  Hortus  books  are  of  purely  autochthonous 
origin,  i.e.,  the  text  collected,  the  pictures  drawn  and  cut 
right  there  and  then,  in  or  near  the  printing-office,  simi- 
larily  as  we  know  it  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
herbals  of  the  next  century.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  this  obvious  explanation  has  not  been  proposed  before, 
and  I  believe  all  the  internal  evidence  is  in  favor  of  it. 

This  is  really  the  only  remaining  "puzzle'*  in  the 
"problem,"  and  it  will  undoubtedly  disappear  when  his- 
torical research  throws  full  light  on  the  cultural  and  intel- 
lectual activities  which  surrounded  and  influenced  the 
work  of  the  early  printing  presses.  Carefully  planned, 
not  merely  exhaustive,  bibliographic  analyses  can  further 
this  important  research.  Applied  to  definite  series  of 
incunabula  they  provide  the  indispensable  basis  of  imi- 
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form  and  therefore  comparable  data.  A  great  deal  of  the 
confusion  in  the  Hortus  series  has  been  due  to  the  lack 
of  such  a  basis  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  nomen- 
clature. I  hope  that  my  lists  will  prove  to  be  a  start  in 
the  right  direction  and  that  the  same  principle  might  be 
applied  to  other  series  of  incimabula,  practically  all  of 
which  contain  puzzling  elements. 


THE  BIBUOGRAPHY  OF  GRAY 

BY  RONALD  S.  CRANE 

Professor  C.  S.  Northup  has  long  been  known  to  students  of 
eighteenth-century  English  literature  for  his  interest  in  Gray. 
His  edition  of  Gray's  essays  and  criticisms,  and  numerous  articles 
and  notes  dealing  with  special  questions  have  added  on  many 
important  points  to  our  knowledge  of  the  poet  of  the  Elegy.  He 
has  now  placed  us  under  still  greater  obligation  by  providing  us 
with  an  invaluable  tool  for  future  research — ^a  bibliography  of  all 
of  Gray's  work.' 

It  is  a  bibliography  conceived  in  the  most  liberal  sense.  Its 
aim,  in  the  words  of  the  Preface,  "is  to  present  a  complete  record 
of  the  editions  of  Thomas  Gray's  works,  together  with  a  list  of  all 
the  reviews,  critical  notices,  and  studies  relating  to  him  that  have 
thus  far  appeared."  "I  have  made  it  as  full  as  possible,"  adds 
Professor  Northup,  "in  order  to  indicate  the  extent  of  Gray's 
popularity  and  influence."  The  result  is  that,  although  Gray  was 
the  very  antithesis  of  a  prolific  writer,  his  "bibliography"  as  thus 
defined  occupies  a  volume  of  296  pages,  and  includes  considerably 
upward  of  two  thousand  entries.  This  material  is  distributed 
through  nine  sections,  the  headings  of  which  are  as  follows :  "  Bibli- 
ographies and  Bibliographical  Articles,"  "Complete  Works,  and 
Selections  from  both  the  Prose  and  the  Poetry,"  "Poetical  Works," 
"Selection  from  the  Poetical  Works,"  "Selections  from  the  Prose 
Works,"  "Translations  of  Select  Works,"  "Individual  Works  and 
Translations,"  "General  Criticism,"  "Note  on  the  Manuscripts." 


» A  Bibliography  of  Thomas  Gray.  By  Clark  Sutherland  Northup.  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press;  London:  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  MDCCCCXVII.  Pp.  xiii-f  296.  (Cornell  Studies  in  English. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Quincy  Adams,  Lane  Cooper,  Clark  Sutherland  Northup.) 
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Within  each  section  the  order  of  entries  is  chronological.  Cross- 
references,  references  to  reviews,  and  indications  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  copies  of  rare  works  are  provided  in  generous  abundance. 
Although  the  bibliography  as  a  whole  makes  no  pretenses  to  being 
critical,  in  at  least  one  section — sec.  8 — a  S3rstem  of  asterisks  and 
notes  enables  one  to  discriminate  roughly  between  the  few  studies 
of  value  that  have  appeared  on  Gray  and  the  large  amount  of 
worthless  or  mediocre  material  which  the  compiler's  ideal  of  com- 
pleteness has  forced  him,  qmte  justifiably  of  course,  to  include. 
The  volume  ends  with  an  appendix  of  undated  editions,  a  list  of 
addenda,  and  an  index  of  thirty-seven  pages. 

To  the  serious  student  of  Gray  and  of  Gray's  period,  two  of 
the  most  suggestive  sections  of  the  volume  will  be  those  devoted  to 
the  imitations  and  criticisms  of  individual  poems  and  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  Gray's  work  as  a  whole  (sees.  7,  8).  From  the  texts  listed 
here  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  more  correct  and  precise  notion 
of  Gray's  reception  by  the  public  of  the  later  eighteenth  century, 
and  consequently  of  his  contribution  to  the  taste  and  poetical 
practice  of  the  next  generation.  Everyone  knows  Wordsworth's 
strictures  on  Gray's  style  in  the  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
We  shall  now  be  able  to  discuss,  with  some  degree  of  assurance, 
the  question  of  the  historical  significance  of  this  attack.  To  what 
extent  was  Wordsworth's  view  already  conunon  property  in  1800  ? 
To  what  extent  was  it  shared  by  the  other  poets  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century?  Many  such  detailed  studies  will  be  possible  as 
a  result  of  the  aid  furnished  by  Professor  Northup's  Bibliography, 

In  the  interest  of  these  and  similar  investigations,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  omissions  inevitable  in  a  work  of  this  sort  should  be 
reduced  to  the  minimimi.  The  works  which  follow  include  few 
if  any  really  important  additions  to  Professor  Northup's  list. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  something  to  say  to  the  student  of 
Gray's  "popularity  and  influence":* 


*  In  this  list  I  have  made  use  of  Professor  Northup's  notation  and  method 
of  indicating  titles  and  references. 
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438aa.  1782.  John  Scott  [of  Amwell.]  The  Mexican 
Prophecy.  An  Ode.  In  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Scott,  Esq., 
The  Second  Edition,  London,  Printed  for  J.  Buckland,  MDCCL- 
XXXVI,  pp.  247-258. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1782.  Cf.  Chahners'  English 
Poets,  XVII  (1810),  487-488. 

747.  F.  Baldensperger,  Etudes  d'histoire  litt^raire,  i*  s6rie, 
Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie,  1907,  p.  93. 

873c.  William  Julius  Mickle.  Pollio;  an  Elegy.  Written 
in  the  wood  near  Roslin  Castle,  1762. 

Mickle's  ode  was  published  in  1765.  There  is  a  reprint  in 
Chahners'  English  Poets,  XVII  (1810),  516-517. 

xo3oa.  Anon.  An  Essay  on  Elegies.  In  The  Annual  Reg- 
ister .  ...  for  the  year  1767,  pp.  220-222. 

xxosa.  1898.  Henri  Potez.  In  his  L'E16gie  en  France 
avant  le  Romantisme  (de  Pamy  k  Lamartine),  1778-1820,  Paris, 
Cahnann  L^vy,  1898,  pp.  307-310,  335,  350-3Si- 

X250C.  X783.  To  Thomas  Warton,  April  15,  1770.  In  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  February,  1783,  liii,  loo-ioi. 

X344a.  X782.  John  Scott  [of  Amwell.]  To  Childhood. 
In  the  Poetical  Works  of  John  Scott,  Esq.,  The  Second  Edition, 
London,  Printed  for  J.  Buckland,  MDCCLXXXVI,  pp.  176-177. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1782.  Cf.  Chalmers'  English 
Poets,  XVn  (1810),  478. 

x535a.  X76x.  The  Library:  or,  Moral  and  Critical 
Magazine.    For  remarks  on  Gray  see  I,  158,  238. 

x56oa.  Richard  Cumberland.  Ode  I.  To  the  Sun.  In  his 
Odes,  London,  J.  Robson,  1776,  pp.  17-18. 

Cf .  also  the  Dedication,  p.  4. 

X566a.  [Sir  Herbert  Croft.]  Love  and  Madness.  A  Story 
Too  True.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  between  Parties,  whose  Names 
would  perhaps  be  mentioned,  were  they  less  known,  or  less  lamented. 
London,  for  G.  Kearsly,  1780,  pp.  222-223,  ^^9- 
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x575a.  Hugh  Blair.  In  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  London,  1783,  Lecture  XXXIX. 

X575b.  The  ExmoPEAN  Magazine.  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  William  Mason,  M.  A.    December,  1783,  iii,  410-413. 

1599b.  W.  Belsham.  In  Essays,  Philosophical  and  Moral, 
Historical  and  Literary,  London,  Printed  for  G.  G.  and  J.  Robin- 
son, 1799,  i,  43,  ii,  504,  505. 

1609a.  John  Aikin.  In  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  on  a 
Course  of  English  Poetry,  London,  1803,  Letter  XIV. 

Repr.  New  York,  1806;  see  pp.  184-193. 

x6i8b.  [Anne  Macvicas  Grant.]  Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains; being  the  real  Correspondence  of  a  Lady,  between  the  Years 
1773  and  1807,  London,  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Orme,  1807, 
Third  edition,  i,  73, 91,  iii,  56. 

i625A.  Elizabeth  Carter.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  between 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  and  Miss  Catherine  Talbot,  from  the  Years 
1741  to  1770,  to  which  are  added.  Letters  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  between  the  Years  1763  and  1787,  The  Third 
Edition,  London,  Rivington,  1819,  i,  314, 353,  iii,  34, 126-127, 327. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1809. 

1632a.  The  Philosophy  of  Nature ;  or,  the  Influence  of  Scenery 
on  the  Mind  and  Heart,  London,  John  Murray,  1813,  i,  68,  252, 
ii,  68-69,  i59>  i9S>  19^*  206,  265. 

1694a.  Robert  Southey.  In  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Southey,  collected  by  himself,  London,  Longman,  Orme,  Brown, 
Green,  &  Longmans,  1838,  Preface. 

1864a.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  In  Anima  Poetae. 
From  the  unpublished  Note-Books  ....  Edited  by  Ernest 
Hartley  Coleridge,  London,  William  Heinemann,  MDCCCXCV, 
PP-  5,  270. 

1934a.  Charles  Cestre.  In  his  La  Revolution  fran^aise  et 
les  pontes  anglais  (1789-1809),  Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie,  1906. 

See  the  index. 
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X980C.  OuvER  Elton.  In  his  A  Survey  of  English  Litera- 
ture, 1780-1830,  London,  Edward  Arnold,  1912. 

See  the  index. 

xgSaa*  Daniel  Mornet.  In  his  Le  Romantisme  en  France 
au  XVIII*  sifecle,  Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie,  1912,  pp.  115,  120,  272. 

19926.  GusTAVE  Lanson.  In  his  edition  of  Lamartine's 
Meditations  Po^tiques,  Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie,  1915,  I,  xv,  Ixviii, 
12,  52,  196. 

In  the  present  state  of  English  literary  history,  the  most  press- 
ing need  of  students  is  surely  for  bibliographies.  It  is  true  that 
some  progress  has  recently  been  made  toward  filling  this  gap  in 
the  indispensable  preliminary  tools  of  research:  witness  such  excel- 
lent bibliographies  of  genres  as  Mr.  Arundell  Esdaile's  List  of  Eng- 
lish Tales  and  Prose  Romances  Printed  before  1740  and  Professor 
Carleton  Brown's  Register  of  Middle  English  Religious  Verse,  and 
such  useful  guides  to  particular  authors  as  Miss  Hammond's 
Chaucer:  a  Bibliographical  Manual  and  the  present  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Northup.  But  bibliographies  comparable  to  these  in  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  are  still  far  from  nimierous.  To  multiply 
them  in  all  the  principal  fields  of  literary  investigation  should  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  main  tasks  devolving  upon  the  present 
generation  of  scholars. 


FRANCIS  ASBURY  SAMPSON 

Mr.  Sampson  came  from  Ohio  and  settled  in  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
in  1868  and  practiced  law.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Collie  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  He  soon  began  collecting  books  and  other  documents 
on  Missouri  and  Missourians.  There  was  no  book  or  pamphlet 
or  broadside  too  trivial  for  his  collection.  He  had  accumulated 
in  1901  a  valuable  private  library  of  1,886  volumes  and  14,280 
pamphlets.  This  was  the  most  complete  collection  '^  dealing  with 
Missouri  in  existence  and  contained  many  valuable  state  documents 
which  were  missing  from  the  collection  at  the  state  capitol." 

Mr.  Sampson  gave  this  private  collection  to  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Missouri  in  1901,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
Society;  he  was  then  elected  secretary  of  the  Society.  With  this 
collection  as  a  nucleus  he  accumulated  a  library  of  60,000  titles  for 
the  Society.  He  was  an  expert  collector  and  persistent  in  his 
search  for  material.  He  compiled  for  his  own  use  bibliographies 
of  the  official  publications  of  the  state,  of  the  publications  of  the 
institutions  of  the  state,  of  the  fraternal  and  religious  organizations, 
and  railroads  whose  lines  traverse  the  state.  These  check-lists 
were  kept  in  smaU  books  which  he  carried  with  him  on  his  collecting 
trips,  and  in  which  he  indicated  the  items  secured.  Bibliography 
and  collecting  were  therefore  mutually  helpful  and  mutually 
dependent.  His  bibliographies  were  a  means  to  an  end — a  list  of 
material  is  necessary  before  collecting  can  be  done  intelligently 
and  successfully. 

I  have  never  seen  him  happier  than  when  he  had  secured  a  rare 
railroad  report  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  any  other  library, 
or  when  he  was  able  to  pick  up  an  old  report  of  a  Missouri  religious 
or  a  fraternal  organization  which  would  complete  a  file  for  binding, 
or  some  newspaper  published  in  Missouri  at  an  early  date  which 
was  not  in  the  files  of  any  other  library. 
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Mr.  Sampson  retained  his  interest  in  natural  history,  especially 
in  the  collection  of  crinoids.  The  Sampson  Collection  of  crinoids 
in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  made  by  him. 
He  was  most  active  in  writing  and  collecting  shells  from  1882  to 
1901,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Society.  Various  t3rpes  of 
shells  have  received  his  name  in  recognition  of  his  discoveries. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sedalia  Natural  History 
Society  and  of  the  Public  Library  of  Sedalia.  He  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Sedalia  Times  from  1870  to  1872  and  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Review  from  its  beginning  in  1906  to  1915,  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages.  His  published  writings  since 
his  connection  with  the  State  Historical  Society  have  been  largely 
bibliographical  compilations.  He  left  incomplete  a  bibliography 
of  publications  printed  in  Missouri  before  1850,  which  he  was 
compiling  in  conjunction  with  W.  C.  Breckenridge,  of  St.  Louis. 
He  was  engaged  also  in  revising  his  Bibliography  of  Slavery  and  the 
Civil  War  in  Missouri.    Following  is  a  list  of  them: 

History  and  Publications  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Tkirty-lkird  Annual  Report  of  the  SUUe  Horticultural  Society  of 
Missouri f  1890,  pp.  437-449.    Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  1891. 
Bibliography  of  the  Geology  of  Missouri. 

Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,  Bulletin  No.  2,  December,  1890,  pp.  1-176. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Bibliography  of  Missouri. 

Encyclopaedia  of  the  History  of  Missouri,  Vol.  I,  1901,  pp.  215-270. 
A  Catalogue  of  Publications  by  Missouri  Authors  and  Periodicab  of  Missouri 
of  1903  in  Worid's  Fair  Exhibit  in  Missouri  Building.    Columbia,  Mo., 
1904,  47  p.    (Press  of  E.  W.  Stephens.) 
Of&cial  Publications  of  Missouri  Bibliography.    Columbia,  Mo.,  1905,  pp.  313- 

356.     (Reprinted  from  Bowker's  State  Publications.) 
Bibliography  of  Missouri  State  Official  Publications  of  1905. 

Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  October,  1906,  pp.  85-100. 
Bibliography  of   Missouri   State   Official   Publications   of    1906   and    1907. 
Reprinted  from  the  Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  July,  1908, 

pp.  303-318- 
Bibliography   of   Missouri   State   Official   Publications   of    1908   and    1909. 

Reprinted  from  the  Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  April,  19 10, 
pp.  182-200. 
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Bibliography  of  Blissouri  Biography.    Reprinted  from  the  Missouri  Historical 

Renew,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  January,  1908,  pp.  131-157. 
BiUiogn^hy  of  Slavery  and  the  Civil  War  in  Missouri,  by  F.  A.  Sampson  and 
W.  C.  Breckenridge.    Reprinted  from  Missouri  Historical  Review,  VoL  U, 
No.  3,  April,  1908,  pp.  233-248. 
Sessions  of  the  Missouri  Legislature.    (First  to  forty-fifth.) 

Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.  i,  pp.  42-43. 
Bibliography  of  Books  of  Travel  in  Missouri.    Reprinted  from  the  Missouri 

Historical  Review,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  January,  191 2,  pp.  64-81. 
The  New  Madrid  and  Other  Earthquakes  in  Missouri. 

Proceedings  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  218-238.    Cedar  Rapids,  1913.    Reprint. 
The  New  Madrid  and  Other  Earthquakes  of  Missouri. 

Bulletin  Seismchgical  Society  of  America,    Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  June,  1913, 
PP'  57-71-    Reprint. 
Same, 

Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  July,  1913,  pp.  179-199. 
Bibliography  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association.    Reprinted  from  the  Missouri 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  DC,  No.  3,  April,  1915,  pp.  155-176. 

Henhy  O.  Severance 


NOTES 

The  Literature  of  the  Invention  of  Printing,    I.    The  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury ^  by  Aksel  G,  S,  Josephson.    Additional  Titles. 

1471 

Mesue:  De  medicinis  universaiibus.    Venezia:  Clemens  sacer- 
dos,  18  May  147 1.    Folio.     204  leaves.    Hain-Copinger  11 118, 

In  letter  of  Nicolaus  Gupalatinus  to  Peregrinus  Cavalcabovi,  at  the 
end  of  the  work,  the  inventor  of  printing  is  spoken  of  as  being  a 
German:  **.  .  .  tibi  uir  litteratissime  .  .  .  magnas  gratias  habebimus: 
quod  codicem  mine  rarum  prius:  ...  &  tua  emendatione  castigatum: 
&  hoc  nouo  excribendi  genere  prope  diuino:  nostris  inuento  temporibus 
impressum.  Qua  arte  habet  haec  aetas  profecto  inauditum  cunctia 
saeculis  celebrandumque  miraculum:  ut  qumgenta  uolumina  unius  atic- 
toris  nunc  fieri  facile  possint:  quanto  tempore  uelox  scribentis  manus 
difficile  unum  tantum  excriberret.  Ita.  N.  cartha  litterae  inscribuntur 
aeneis  formulis  eisdem  ut  lubet  dispositis:  &  quoddam  alueolo  coUoca- 
tis  ueluti  quis  diuersarum  imaginum  gemmis  multis  pro  uoto  positis  ac 
coarctatis  in  cerea  tabella  super  compressa  caracteres  impnmat.  O 
bonum  germanum  ilium  huius  admirabilis  artis  primum  inuentorem: 
laudibusque  omnino  diuinis  celebrandum.  Quippe  qui  tali  ratione 
omnia  litterarum  studia  facillime  percipi  haberiue  possint:  inucft- 
tigauerit  .  .  .  impressor  Clemens  Patauinus  sacerdos.  .  .  .  indaedaleo 

f>raesertim:    &  manual!  opere   ingeniosissimus  .  .  .  italorum  primus 
ibros  hac  arte  formauit.  .  " 

1491 

Hortus  sanitatis.     Mainz:  Jacob  Meydenbach.     23junei49i. 
454  leaves.    Hain  8Q44, 

Colophon  states  that  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invented  in  Mains: 
*' Impressum  est  autem  hoc  ipsum  in  indita  ciuitate  Moguntina.  que  ab 
antiquis  aurea  Moguntia  dicta,  ac  a  magis  id  est  sapientibus  vt  fertur 
primitus  fundata.  in  qua  nobilissima  ciuitate  et  ars  et  scientia  hec  sub- 
tilissima  caracterisandi  seu  imprimcndi  fuit  primum  inuenta." 

1497 

Apuleius,    Lucius.     Epitoma    de    mundo.    Wien:     Johann 

Winterburg  [after  1497].     52  leaves.    Hain  1321. 

Colophon  says  that  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invented  in  Mains: 
"Impressum  per  loannem  de  hibemo  arce,  baud  procul  a  ripis  Rhe- 
nanis  ct  urbe  inuentrice  &  parente  impressorie  artis  Mogundaco 
feliciter." 
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PORTRAIT  OF  WILLARD  FISKE 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  UFE  AND  LABORS  OF 
PROFESSOR  WILLARD  FISKE 

BY  PROFESSOR  HORATIO  S.  WHITE 

The  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Daniel  Willard  Fiske 
are  these: 

,He  was  bom  in  EUisbnrg,  New  York,  November 
II,  1831,  and  died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1904.  His  father  was  a  member  of  that  widely 
ramifying  English  and  American  dan  of  Fiskes  whose 
versatile  stock  embraced  representatives  as  variously 
distinguished  as  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Fiske,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  the 
celebrated  financier  Colonel  James  Fisk,  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  for  whom  Fisk 
University  was  named,  and  the  well-known  historian 
Mr.  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge.  Lord  Kitchener  was  a 
member  of  the  English  branch. 

Fiske's  mother,  Caroline  Willard,  was  a  kinswoman 
of  Samuel  Willard,  who  presided  over  Harvard  College 
between  1700  and  1707,  and  of  Joseph  Willard,  who  was 
president  of  the  same  institution  from  1781  to  1804. 
Among  other  members  of  the  same  family  who  were 
graduates  of  Harvard  College,  Josiah  Willard  was  libra- 
rian in  1 702-1 703,  and  Sidney  Willard  a  century  later 
was  not  only  librarian  but  afterward  Hancock  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.  The  English 
ancestor  of  the  family.  Major  Simon  Willard,  1604-1676, 
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according  to  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  crypt  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  was  "Commander-in-chief  of 
British  Forces  against  the  hostile  Indian  Tribes.  He 
was  distinguished  in  the  military,  legislative  and  judicial 
service  of  the  American  Commonwealth.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  Provost  of  Canterbury  1218,  and  another 
was  Baron  of  Cinque  Ports  1377." 

According  to  the  family  tradition  the  boy  Fiske  was 
able  to  read  at  the  age  of  three.  During  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1840  the  eight-year  old  lad  used  to  read  the 
political  news  to  the  village  crowd  in  the  days  of  "Tip- 
pecanoe and  Tyler  too."  An  eye-witness  has  said  that 
as  many  as  thirty  people  had  been  noticed  in  this  rural 
audience.  Another  family  tradition  is  that  the  boy  wrote 
a  play  based  on  William  Tell  which  was  acted  in  a  bam. 

Fiske's  early  education  was  gained  at  Cazenovia  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  and  at  Hamilton  College,  but  he  left 
the  latter  institution  before  graduation  to  go  abroad 
and  study  the  Scandinavian  languages.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  Sweden,  he  passed  two  years,  traveling 
meanwhile  on  the  Continent,  and  acting  as  correspondent 
for  various  American  journals.  Among  his  mates  at 
Upsala  was  Prince  Oscar,  who  afterward  became  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
1852,  he  took  a  place  in  the  Astor  Library,  where  he 
remained  imtil  1859. 

Of  Fiske's  service  in  the  Astor  Library  an  associate 
on  the  library  stafif  at  that  time,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Norton, 
wrote  in  191 2  as  follows: 
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Fiske  was  first  assistant  librarian.  I  fouhd  him  a  most  agree- 
able companion.  He  was  kind  and  considerate  in  posting  me 
on  duties  which  were  entirely  new  to  me.  He  had  occupied  his 
position  in  the  library  about  three  years,  and  was  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  its  contents;  a  familiarity  which  it  took  me  a  good 
while  to  acquire.  He  was  most  active  in  mind  and  body.  His 
perceptions  were  sharp  and  accurate,  and  he  could  divine  at  once 
what  an  ignorant  reader  needed  to  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty; 
and,  with  his  comprehensive  familiarity  with  the  library,  could 
supply  at  once  the  works  needed.  This  was,  in  fact,  our  chief 
duty:  to  imderstand  what  the  reader  wanted  to  learn;  and  then, 
from  the  library  shelves,  give  him  the  necessary  books  to  answer 
his  purp>ose.  Very  few  among  average  readers  (I  do  not  refer 
to  readers  for  amusement)  know  just  what  they  want;  and  few 
ever  know  the  "sources  of  information."  Fiske  could  handle  such 
a  situation  with  perfect  ease,  and  was  therefore  a  most  valuable 
aid  to  seekers  after  knowledge.  He  was  also  kind  and  courteous 
to  everybody;  and  his  knowledge  of  languages  of  course  was  of 
great  assistance  in  the  case  of  the  many  foreigners  who  used  the 
library.  He  was  always  particularly  kind  and  helpful  to  school 
boys  and  college  students,  and  was  consequently  very  much  liked 
by  them. 

Mr.  Norton's  letter  illustrates  Fiske's  inveterate  habit 
of  making  himself  usefxil  to  others.  What  his  views  at 
that  time  were  regarding  the  fimctions  of  libraries  in 
general  and  the  method  of  administering  them  may  be 
gleaned  from  passages  in  two  articles  which  he  contrib- 
uted in  1853  to  a  Syracuse  paper.  Fiske  had  only  just 
become  associated  with  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  the 
intelligent  superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library.  What 
influence  this  association  may  have  had  upon  his  ideas 
of  library  administration  does  not  clearly  appear.    The 
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articles  in  question  referred  to  the  library  of  an  organiza- 
tion in  Syracuse  styled  the  ''Franklin  Institute/'  and 
assiune  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  directors.  One 
must  remember  that  it  was  then  the  day  of  small  things. 
The  youthful  critic,  aged  22,  begins: 

In  addressing  to  you  the  following  remarks  concerning  the 
library  whose  capacities  for  good  you  direct  and  guide,  you  will  see 
in  my  words  only  an  honest  desire  to  enlarge  those  capacities,  and  to 
multiply  the  benefits  which  your  institution  is  already  conferring 
upon  the  community.  With  the  exception  of  the  Library  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  City,  but  to  the 
State,  and  whose  benefits  are  conferred  upon,  and  confined  to,  a  par- 
ticular class,  yours  is  the  largest  collection  of  books  of  which  this 
town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  can  boast.  It  combines  at 
once,  and  that,  too,  of  necessity,  the  character  of  a  library  of 
reference  and  of  circulation.  It  is  the  only  one  to  which  the 
numerous  students  in  our  offices,  the  large  number  of  our  edu- 
cated citizens,  who  now  and  then  see  fit  to  write  a  newspaper 
artide,  an  essay,  or  a  lecture,  and  the  few  persons  in  our  midst 
who  have  lebure  or  inclination  for  literary  research,  can  refer. 
For  the  settlement  of  a  point  in  discussion,  for  the  explanation 
and  further  imderstanding  of  a  lecture,  for  the  full  comprehension 
of  a  book,  this  is  the  sole  soiuce  of  intelligence  to  which  the  inquisi- 
tive man  can  have  access.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  character 
of  a  loaning  library,  though  materially  aided  by  our  dozen  or 
more  school  libraries,  it  is  still  superior  to  most  of  these,  not  only 
in  the  number,  but  in  the  quality,  of  its  volumes. 

As  it  seems  to  me,  this  double  character  of  your  collection 
should  alwa3rs  be  kept  in  view — that  is,  as  a  library  of  consulta- 
tion, research,  and  study,  and  as  a  library  of  reading,  light  instruc- 
tion, and  intelligent  amusement;  or  in  other  words,  as  a  reference 
and  circulating  library.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  where 
the  needs  of  literature  are  better  known,  and  a  taste  for  letters  is 
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more  felt,  these  two  distinctions  form  separate  classes  of  libraries; 
but  this  cannot  become  the  general  case  here,  imtil  our  young 
nation  has  grown  up  to  a  sense  of  literary  wants  and  a  willingness 
to  supply  them.  Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  two  divisions  of 
your  library,  regarding  them  in  the  broad,  liberal,  and  enlightened 
light  which  should  belong  to  the  investigations  of  men  professing 
to  the  tide  (there  is  no  nobler  one)  of  scholars. 

As  a  Library  of  Reference. — In  regard  to  the  capabilities, 
necessities,  and  requisites  of  a  collection  of  this  kind,  I  shall  do 
little  more  than  iterate  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  made  books 
and  book  collections  their  study  and  pursuit.  As  guardians  of 
such  a  collection,  you  ought  not  to  reject,  but  carefully  preserve, 
every  issue  of  the  great  Gutenberg's  invention,  from  the  most 
magnificent  and  voluminous  of  encyclopedias,  down  to  the  appar- 
ently most  insignificant  of  concert  bills.  You  labor  not  only 
for  your  own  day  and  sphere,  but  for  a  never-ending  after-world. 
Unlike  preceding  ages,  our  times  are  daily  producing  materials 
for  their  own  history.  Newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  a 
mjrriad  other  combinations  of  paper  and  ink,  forming  the  so- 
called  transient  literature,  are  exceeding,  in  a  vast  measure,  all 
other  productions  of  the  press.  The  historian  of  our  age  will 
have  to  consult  no  mouldy  manuscripts,  to  pore  over  no  partial 
and  erroneous  compilations  of  prejudiced  predecessors,  to  decipher 
no  crumbling  inscriptions;  but  he  will  find  the  ideas  of  all  parties 
and  sects,  the  annals  of  all  events,  the  lives  of  all  public  men,  spread 
out  before  him — a  reflex  of  the  age  and  embodiment  of  its  spirit — 
in  our  periodical  literature.  His  only  task  will  be  to  discriminate, 
criticise,  and  elaborate.  But  in  order  to  make  this  the  case,  we 
must  take  good  care  to  preserve  the  material.  I  have  often 
endeavored,  in  vain,  to  procure  files  of  coimty  newspapers  only 
a  decade  back,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  town  of  their  publication. 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  write  the  history  of  our  own  City, 
embracing  Uttle  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  without  its 
newspapers?    And  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  difficulty 
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would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  complete  files  of  all  these  chron- 
iclers and  exponents  of  our  progress.  Nor  is  it  the  historian 
alone  for  whom  such  as  these  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Almost  daily  instances  arise  in  a  large  City  like  this,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  refer  for  the  elucidation  of  some  fact  or  dr- 
cimistance  to  files  of  old  newspapers.  As  to  magazines  and 
reviews,  they  generally  contain  matter  of  sufficient  interest  to 
warrant  their  careful  preservation,  aside  from  such  reasons  as 
are  given  above. 

The  minor  productions  of  the  press  are  also  of  great  value. 
How  much  would  we  not  give  for  a  perfect  set  of  theatre  bills, 
public  and  private  advertisements,  placards  and  the  like,  extend- 
ing through  some  years  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or  eighteenth 
centuries  ?  What  light  they  would  throw  upon  the  mode  of  life, 
manners,  and  customs  of  those  days,  of  which  we  are  now  either 
entirely  ignorant  or  grossly  misinformed?  What  doubts  now 
clouding  many  important  events  of  those  ages  would  be  dispelled! 
The  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  brilliant  History^  is  in  a  great 
manner,  derived  from  such  seemingly  unimportant  sources.  The 
most  valuable  and  useful  private  library  of  this  country  is  that 
of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  consisting  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  printed  bills,  etc.;  and  for  its  size,  the  most 
important  public  collection  is  that  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  made  up  of  the  same  matter. 

Never  reject  a  work  on  account  of  its  sectarian  or  partisan 
tendency;  nor  on  any  ground,  except  that  of  bare-faced  immor- 
ality. You  need  not  purchase  such  works,  but  never  refuse 
them  when  gratuitously  offered.  In  this  country  of  free  thought 
and  unchained  opinion,  no  such  effort  can  stay  the  progress  of  a 
sect,  or  prevent  the  advance  of  a  party.  The  most  distinguished 
bibliographer  and  bibliothecal  genius  of  America  says:  ''A  public 
library  needs  every  book  which  it  does  not  possess." 

It  is  extremely  necessary  to  have  good  catalogues,  well  arranged, 
plainly  written,  easily  used,  and  always  accessible.    One  should 
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be  a^habetical,  another  anal3rtical.  These  are  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  volumes  on  your  shelves  are  so  covered  that  the 
titles  are  not  visible. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  selection  of  a  good  librarian — 
one  possessing  at  least  some  knowledge  of  his  profession.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  board  of  railroad  directors  who  should 
appoint  a  superintendent  that  could  hardly  distinguish  a  passenger 
car  from  a  baggage  wagon  ?  With  as  much  propriety  could  you 
choose  a  Librarian  to  manage  this  part  of  your  Institution  at 
this,  the  most  important  stage  of  its  existence — its  infancy — who 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  bibliographical  rules,  of  all  professional 
skill  or  bibliothecal  experience,  and  of  all  library  history.  A 
zealous,  well-educated  Librarian,  versed  in  the  things  and  duties 
appertaining  to  his  calling,  could  easily  add  scores  of  volumes  to 
the  Library  annually,  at  little  or  no  cost  to  himself  or  the  Insti- 
tution. There  are  great  numbers  of  public  bodies,  learned  societies, 
governments,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  which  pub- 
lish hundreds  of  interesting  and  valuable  books,  which  could  be 
had  almost  for  the  asking.  There  are  also  many  other  ways 
known  to  proficients  in  the  bibUothecal  profession  of  procuring 
books,  engravings,  etc.,  at  an  insignificant  expense.  He  could 
also  easily  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  Library,  and  in  a  propor- 
tionate manner  increase  the  diffusion  of  its  benefits.  So  that 
it  would  ultimately  be  a  matter  of  economy  for  you  to  appro- 
priate a  little  more  for  the  hire  of  an  intelligent  and  qualified 
Librarian,  and  a  little  less  to  the  purchase  of  books.  Not  only 
the  present  prosperity  and  usefulness,  but  the  future  benefit 
and  permanent  continuance  of  the  collection,  depend  upon  your 
action  in  this  respect. 

As  a  Loaning  Library, — ^Looking  at  your  collection  on  the 
side  of  its  usefulness,  several  things  are  necessary  of  close  and 
continual  notice — care  in  the  purchase  and  arrangement  of 
books;  care  in  the  accounts  of  the  Library  with  the  borrowers; 
care  in  the  preservation  of  your  volumes,  and  of  the  reviews, 
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magazines,  etc.;  care  in  the  order  and  neatness  of  the  reading  and 
library  rooms. 

With  the  small  fund  at  your  disposal,  too  much  discrimination 
and  calculation  in  the  purchase  of  additions  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. Works  of  history,  biography,  travels,  and  science  are 
the  main  wants.  Books  of  lighter  tone  are  generally  in  this 
country  issued  in  such  large  editions,  and  at  so  little  cost,  that 
most  persons  desiring  them  can  buy  or  borrow  them  without 
inconvenience.  By  a  careful  consideration  of  the  class  of  books 
most  loaned,  an  experienced  librarian  could  readily  understand 
the  necessities  and  tastes  of  the  borrowers  and  public.  A  portion 
of  your  funds,  as  they  from  time  to  time  come  into  your  hands 
from  the  proceeds  of  lectures,  etc,  ought  to  be  expended  in  com- 
pleting such  valuable  works  as  are  already  on  your  shelves  in  an 
imperfect  and  defective  state;  a  part,  too,  of  your  available  receq>ts 
should  go  to  the  binding  or  preservation  of  the  various  reviews, 
magazines,  periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  to  which 
you  have  subscribed,  or  which  have  been  received  in  gift.  Such 
things  lying  imavailable  for  loaning  or  use  are  like  money  invested 
in  stock  that  pays  no  interest. 

As  soon  as  a  collection  attains  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  so  volumes,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  should  alwa3rs 
yield  to  the  scientific.  The  former  is  admirably  adapted  to  small 
libraries,  but  is  extremely  inconvenient  in  one  of  any  size.  But 
what  shall  be  thought  of  yours  where  no  method  prevails  but  a 
S}rstematic  want  of  all  systems — where  a  light  novel  is  followed 
by  a  heavy  history,  and  a  book  of  travels  succeeds  to  a  govern- 
ment report?  Let  a  library  and  its  catalogues  be  properly 
systematized,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  wear  and  injury 
of  the  books,  more  than  one-half  of  the  care  and  exertion  attend- 
ant upon  their  proper  preservation  and  use,  could  be  easily 
avoided. 

The  very  existence  of  a  circulating  library  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  accounts  kept  with  the  borrowers  of  books.    It 
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is  the  only  maimer  of  securing  the  collection  from  exterior  injury 
and  diminution,  and  the  only  way  by  which  the  utility  and  requi- 
sites of  the  library  can  be  judged.  No  librarian,  no  system,  can 
be  too  rigid  or  exact  in  this  respect.  Look  at  your  account-books 
and  tell  me  of  the  man  who  would  not  rather  attempt  the  solution 
of  the  unsolved  riddle  of  the  sphinx  than  try  to  draw  up  a  report 
or  extract  statistics  from  such  hieroglyphically  unsystematized 
documents. 

Recollecting  the  number  of  hands  through  which  your  books, 
and  especially  your  periodicals,  must  pass,  too  many  safeguards 
against  injury  and  loss  can  hardly  be  employed.  Strong  bind- 
ings, airy  shelves,  clean  tables,  and  a  watchful  eye  are  among 
the  things  absolutely  indispensable  in  a  loaning  hbrary.  Not 
only  should  filing-rods  be  employed  for  newspapers,  but  also  (of 
a  different  shape)  for  magazines,  reviews,  etc.  If  you  examine 
a  a^>y  of  a  periodical  which  has  lain  less  than  a  month  upon  your 
tables,  you  will  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of  this. 

Continual  quiet  and  the  strictest  cleanliness  and  order  in 
the  room  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  urgently  pressing  upon  your 
notice.  The  noise  of  boys  and  dogs,  the  conversation  of  men, 
the  acciunulation  of  dust,  the  disarrangement,  though  but  tem- 
porary, of  the  books,  etc.,  should  all  be  prevented.  As  to  the 
transaction  of  other  business  besides  the  legitimate  aims  and 
ends  of  the  Institution  in  your  rooms — this  must  continue  to  be 
the  case  so  long  as  you  are  unable  to  pay  a  sustaining  salary  to  a 
librarian.  But  this  business  should  always  be  something  apper- 
taining to  books — some  literary  agency  or  the  like — and  ought 
to  be  carried  on,  not  in  the  library  or  reading  room,  but  in  some 
adjoining  apaLrtmeaL 

A  hundred  other  suggestions,  readily  apparent  to  every  one 
in  any  way  bibliothecally  informed,  might  be  given.  But  space 
and  time  forbid. 

Amator  Librorum 
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From  1859  to  i860  Fiske  was  General  Secretary  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society.  In  1857  the  An^ 
erican  Chess  Monthly  was  founded,  which  he  edited  in 
conjimction  with  Paul  Morphy  from  1857  to  i860;  and 
he  compiled  the  Book  of  the  First  American  Chess  Congress. 
The  Congress  was  held  in  New  York  in  1857.  Mr. 
Fiske's  library  of  rare  chess  works  was  described  in  1857 
as  "second  to  but  one  in  the  country." 

He  had  been  connected  with  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion, Copenhagen,  1850-185 1;  and  became  attach^  to  the 
United  States  Legation  at  Vienna  in  1861  and  1862, 
imder  Motley,  who  was  specially  attracted,  as  the  report 
ran,  by  Fiske's  admirable  calligraphy. 

Between  1859  and  1863  he  was  a  contributor  to 
Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopaedia.  Among  the 
articles  from  his  pen  were  those  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  The  one  on  Sweden  and  another 
on  the  periodical  literature  of  the  world  were  specially 
noteworthy  for  their  range  and  thoroughness. 

Later  he  was  connected  with  the  Syracuse  Daily 
Journal.  His  contributions  to  this  paper  covered  many 
subjects  and  were  characterized  by  the  same  excellent 
qualities  of  style  and  composition  which  have  imiformly 
distinguished  his  literary  work.  Of  much  local  interest 
were  his  investigations  into  the  pre-revolutionary  history 
of  a  region  which  had  been  explored  by  Jesuit  fathers. 
His  editorial  on  the  death  of  Lincoln,  struck  off  at  white 
heat,  had  a  wide  vogue  in  the  American  newspaper  press 
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and  was  reprinted  at  intervals  by  periodicals  and  by 
associations  such  as  the  ^^  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic." 

In  1867  he  was  invited  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Hartford 
Cauranty  connected  with  which  were  also  his  old  friends 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
In  1868  he  again  traveled  abroad,  visiting  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  when  he  received  a  call  to  be  Professor  of 
North-Eiuropean  Languages,  and  Librarian,  in  the  newly 
founded  Cornell  University. 

During  his  early  years  at  Cornell  Professor  Fiske 
gave  instruction  not  only  in  German  but  also  in  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Icelandic;  and  Mr.  Harris,  the  late  lamented 
librarian  of  the  imiversity,  has  said  that  he  attended 
Professor  Fiske's  classes  in  Persian,  a  language  which 
the  latter  was  already  investigating  while  in  the  Astor 
Library.  A  special  course  was  also  deEvered  on  jour- 
nalism, which  contained  material  of  much  practical  value. 

His  knowledge  of  Dutch  was  a  somewhat  late  acqui- 
sition; but  the  study  of  Italian,  French,  German,  and 
Russian  he  pursued  during  the  first  sojourn  in  Denmark, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  mastering  the  Scandinavian 
tongues,  the  study  of  which  he  had  begun  during  his 
first  year  in  college. 

Professor  Fiske  held  decided  views  about  the  pro- 
priety of  associating  professors  in  the  full  administra- 
tion of  imiversity  affairs.  In  an  earlier  will,  executed 
July  5,  1883,  one  condition  of  his  large  bequests  to  Cor- 
nell University  was  that  "at  least  one  professor  of  Cornell 
University  (besides  the  President)  should  be  elected  a 
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trustee  of  said  University  within  one  year  after  his 
decease."  Unless  such  should  be  the  case,  ^^the  legacies 
were  to  be  offered  on  the  same  conditions  to  Harvard 
College,  Yale  College,  Columbia  College,  and  Union 
College  in  turn  and  in  the  order  here  given."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  recently,  on 
the  independent  initiative  of  President  Schurman,  Cor- 
nell has  volimtarily  adopted  this  policy  in  a  much  more 
liberal  measure. 

Professor  Fiske  was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Psi 
Upsilon  fraternity,  for  which  he  became  an  admirable 
volimteer  historiographer  and  poet,  and  he  remembered 
it  liberally  in  his  will.  He  was  also  joint  editor  of  one 
of  the  fraternity's  comprehensive  catalogues. 

Of  civil  service  reform  he  was  long  a  persistent  advo- 
cate with  voice  and  pen,  in  the  days  of  George  William 
Curtis  and  his  fellow-workers. 

Iceland  he  visited  in  1879.  At  the  time  of  the  millen- 
ial  celebration  in  1874  of  the  colonization  of  Iceland, 
Fiske  was  specially  energetic  in  arousing  in  this  coimtry 
general  interest  in  the  event  by  frequent  articles  in 
the  press,  and  by  making  a  collection  of  books  to  be 
donated  to  the  national  library  at  Reykjavik.  His  own 
later  visit  to  the  distant  island,  where  he  was  literally 
made  the  people's  guest,  was  the  signal  for  a  reception 
almost  overwhelming  in  its  grateful  friendliness.  But 
his  interest  in  this  isolated  island  had  an  older  origin. 
His  early  collection  of  Icelandic  books,  after  his  first 
European  tour,  was  then  rated  the  most  considerable 
in  the  United  States;  and  his  first  love  in  languages, 
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despite  many  wanderings  far  afield,  remained  his  latest. 
Evidence  of  this  early  attachment  is  shown  in  a  letter 
to  the  Icelandic  scholar  and  politician  SigurQsson,  dated 
Copenhagen,  August  25,  1852.  A  copy  of  the  original, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at  Reykjavik, 
was  seoured  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  Halld6r  Hermannsson. 

"I  am  deeply  and  truly  interested  in  Iceland,"  writes 
the  lad  of  twenty.  "I  see  in  the  small  but  noble  people 
which  inhabit  it  the  same  flesh,  blood,  and  spirit  as  my 
own  nation  is  made  of,  and  the  same  elements  which 
compose  the  English  and  American  character.  I  wish 
that  the  future  of  your  wonderful  island  may  be  as  truly 
glorious  as  its  past,  and  it  shall  be  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  my  life  and  action  to  conduce  to  the  advancement  in 
every  way  of  its  literature  and  political  importance." 

Mr.  Fiske  was  a  member  of  various  organizations, 
including  the  University  and  Players  dubs  of  New  York, 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He 
was  one  of  only  three  or  four  American  members  of  the 
Reform  Club  of  London;  and  it  was  intimated  to  him 
by  English  friends  that,  if  desired,  an  election  to  the 
Athenaeum  Club  would  be  assured.  After  his  with- 
drawal from  Cornell,  overtures  were  made  to  him  regard- 
ing an  honorary  professorship  at  Harvard. 

In  1892  the  King  of  Italy,  Himibert  I,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  title  of  ^Xavaliere  dell'  ordine  (equestre)  della 
Corona  d'ltalia";  and  in  1902  he  received  from  Christian 
IX  of  Denmark  the  title  of  ^'Ridder  af  Dannebrogor- 
denen."  The  significance  of  these  two  orders  lies  chiefly 
in  the  recognition  of  the  wide  extent  of  his  literary 
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sympathies.  Not  less  sincere  a  tribute  than  these  was  the 
accolade  of  the  old  dahabiyeh  owner  on  the  Nile:  "After 
Mohammed — Mr.  Fiske!" 

It  was  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  Crispi  who  caused 
the  intimation  to  reach  Professor  Fiske  that  a  coimt- 
ship  would  await  him  in  return  for  the  assurance  that 
his  great  book  collections  would  remain  permanently 
in  Italy;  but  Cornell  was  a  more  powerful  magnet. 

In  1880  occurred  his  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  McGraw, 
who  died  in  188 1.  In  1883,  on  account  of  the  suit  against 
the  university  involving  his  wife's  bequest,  he  resigned 
his  offices  at  Cornell  and  took  up  his  permanent  residence 
in  Florence,  Italy.  There,  for  two  decades,  in  the 
attractive  and  historic  villas  which  he  successively  occu- 
pied, he  dispensed  a  hospitality  which  was  as  lavish 
and  thoughtful  as  it  was  unassimiing;  while  imremitting 
imtil  the  very  day  of  his  death  was  his  devotion  to  intellec- 
tual pursuits. 

Among  these  pursuits,  a  passing  mention  must  be 
made  of  one  engrossing  occupation  of  his  later  years — 
the  effort  to  popularize  and  establish  in  Egypt  a  Roman- 
ized alphabet  of  the  Arabic  language.  The  circular 
issued  by  the  Cornell  University  Library  runs  as  follows: 

To  this  end  he  began  by  issuing,  in  1893,  a  vocabulary  of  some 
seven  thousand  words  in  modem  Arabic  in  the  new  transcription, 
with  many  grammatical  examples.  This  he  freely  distributed 
and  followed  it  up  with  other  pamphlets,  notably  one  in  1897, 
entitled  An  Egyptian  Alphabet  for  the  Egyptian  People,  explaining 
the  alphabet  and  giving  illustrative  readings.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  he  issued,  in  1904,  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  An 
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Egyptian  Alphabet  for  the  Egyptian  People,  it  being  his  intention 
to  distribute  this,  together  with  numerous  cards,  sheets,  and 
leaflets,  containing  the  alphabet,  spelling  exercises,  and  short 
stories  suitable  for  use  in  the  schools,  as  widely  as  possible  in 
£g3rpt,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  people  with  the  Roman  trans- 
literation of  their  own  speech.  It  was  the  opinion  of  competent 
scholars  that  the  adoption  of  this  alphabet  would  do  much  to 
hasten  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  universal  education  in 
Egypt.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were  great  and  with  Mr. 
Fife's  death  the  enterprise  came  to  a  standstill. 

Cornell  University,  as  the  residuary  legatee,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  these  undistributed  publications,  and,  though  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  continue  the  propaganda  begun  by  Mr. 
Fiske,  it  is  thought  that  some  libraries  may  be  glad  to  obtain 
sets  of  these  publications,  not  only  as  a  record  of  an  altruistic 
and  generous  attempt  to  educate  and  benefit  the  common  people 
of  £g3i>t,  but  also  as  illustrating  an  interesting  and  instructive 
experiment  in  the  transcription  of  a  spoken  language. 

About  four  hundred  of  these  sets  have  akeady  been 
distributed  among  the  libraries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Fiske's  miscellaneous  writings  were  numerous  and 
varied.  An  enumeration  of  them  would  here  be  mme- 
cessary.  Many  have  already  appeared,  and  of  these  some 
are  to  be  reprinted;  while  others  are  to  be  printed  for 
the  first  time. 

Noteworthy  in  their  variety  and  extent  were  the 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  esteem  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. Obituary  notices  appeared  in  many  languages, 
including  Italian,  German,  Arabic,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian tongues.  "  The  munificent  bibliographer,"  so  Guido 
Biagi)  Librarian  of  the  Laurentian,  describes  him. 
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Another  from  the  far  north  writes: 

The  memory  of  the  deceased  will  be  dear  to  those  who  knew 
him  best,  and  by  the  Icelandic  nation  it  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, because  so  sincere  was  his  affection  for  Iceland  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  ever  a  foreign  heart  beat  more  warmly  for  its 
welfare. 

His  old  friend  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison  wrote  in 
The  Nation: 

Mr.  Fiske's  nature  was  essentially  modest,  simple  and  trust- 
ful, ardent,  persistent,  generous — in  his  day  of  small  things  as 
in  his  prosperity;  and  his  attachments  were  deep  and  lasting. 

In  private  letters  written  soon  after  Mr.   Fiske's 

death,  Alfred  Austin,  the  Poet  Laureate,  who  had  "often 

enjoyed  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  learned  owner  of 

the  Villa  Landor,"  thus  records  his  own  candid  estimate 

of  his  host : 

I  held  him  in  no  little  affection  and  regard,  as  must  every 
one  have  done  who  knew  him  intimately.  His  goodness  and 
superior  intelligence  and  interest  in  all  the  higher  intellectual 

pursuits  added  enormously  to  intercourse  with  him I  will 

gladly  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  others  concerning  the  sincerity 
of  his  nature,  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  life. 

In  the  Library  Journal  of  October,  1904,  his  long- 
time associate  and  successor,  Mr.  George  W.  Harris, 
characterizes  Mr.  Fiske  as  "librarian,  bibliographer,  and 
bibhophile."    Mr.  Harris  wrote: 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  librarian  in  the  newly 
founded  Cornell  University  the  college  libraries  were  looked  upon 
as  mere  storehouses,  from  which  books  might  be  taken  for  home 
reading,  and  as  a  rule  were  open  for  only  one  or  two  hours  on 
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certain  days  in  the  week.  Mr.  Fiske*s  ideal  of  a  university  li- 
brary was  a  reference  library,  like  the  Bodleian  or  the  Astor, 
which  should  be  the  literary  workshop  of  the  university  and 
afford  the  greatest  possible  facilities  to  earnest  students  in  their 
researches.  Accordingly,  the  university  library  was  made  pri- 
marily a  reference  library;  from  the  first  it  was  open  nine  hours 
daily,  and  he  used  to  take  pride  in  saying  that  it  was  kept  open 
longer  hours  than  any  other  university  in  the  land.  Under  his 
wise  guidance  the  poUcy  of  building  up  a  great  reference  library 
was  steadily  pursued,  though  often  under  trying  conditions.  By 
gift  or  purchase  the  valuable  libraries  of  such  scholars  as  Goldwin 
Smith,  Franz  Bopp,  Charles  Anthon,  and  Jared  Sparks  were 
secured  for  the  university,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  ob- 
tain larger  and  more  regular  appropriations  for  the  increase  of 

the    library Generous   and   warm-hearted,    modest   and 

unassuming,  gifted  with  a  winning  manner,  Willard  Fiske  easily 
found  his  way  to  men's  hearts  and  made  many  firm  and  constant 
friends,  whom  he  loved  to  gather  around  his  board,  and  by  whom 
his  death  is  deeply  lamented.  In  his  bibliographical  work  he 
was  insistent  upon  the  minutest  accuracy  and  indefatigable  in 
following  up  every  possible  clue  to  the  knowledge  he  sought.  As 
a  Ubrarian  he  had  little  sympathy  with  what  has  been  aptly  called 
the  "frying-pan  ideal"  of  the  library,  or  with  those  who  look 
upon  books  as  so  many  brickbats  to  be  scattered  broadcast  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  He  had  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  needs 
of  earnest  students,  and  took  pleasure  in  encouraging  beginners 
in  the  work  of  research.  He  loved  books  with  a  scholar's  love, 
and  his  greatest  desire  was  to  have  his  collection  used  by  scholars. 

His  valuable  book  collections,  which  were  presented 
to  the  Cornell  University  Library,  related  to  Dante,  to 
Petrarch,  to  Icelandic  History  and  Literature,  and  to 
the  Rhaeto-Romanic  language.  Besides  the  great  col- 
lections which  have  enriched  Cornell  University,  that 
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institution  has  also  received  from  his  estate  a  fund  for 
the  uses  and  piuposes  of  the  library  of  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Two  books  stand  upon  my  own  shelves  which  are 
among  my  earliest  and  most  valued  possessions.  One, 
a  copy  in  German  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Tales^ 
has  the  inscription  "From  D.  W.  F.  1863."  The  other, 
a  Postage  Stamp  Album,  bestowed  a  year  later  for  some 
slight  scholastic  performance,  contains,  after  the  writer's 
name,  the  inscription:  "On  his  300th  Birthday,  from 
D.  W.  F."  The  interpretation  of  this  pleasantry  was  that 
on  the  same  day,  namely  in  1 564,  Shakespeare  happened 
to  arrive. 

The  personal  significance  of  these  two  volumes,  if 
the  personal  note  may  be  permitted  and  pardoned  in 
this  tribute  to  an  old  friend  and  counselor,  lies  in  the 
coincidence  that  the  first  was  a  gift  from  the  man  who 
taught  the  writer  German  orally  and  peripateticaliy 
years  before  Cornell  University  was  opened,  and  whose 
successor  in  his  chair  of  German  there  the  writer  after- 
ward  became;  while  the  second  volume  was  an  illustra- 
tion, not  only  of  the  donor's  perennial  interest  in  the 
education  of  youth,  but  also  of  his  own  inveterate  pro- 
pensity to  collect,  and  to  encoiurage  collectors. 

What  a  keen  scent  had  he  for  hidden  book  treasures, 
or  lost  manuscripts,  or  for  any  latent  or  remote  possi- 
bilities in  either  direction!  What  consideration  even 
for  trifling  pubUcations  or  ummportant  references,  if 
only  they  might  serve  to  complete  the  dot  above  the  i. 
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Fortunate  was  his  companion  upon  one  of  those  still 
hunts  which  would  lead  him  into  remote  and  foreign 
comers.  Delightful  the  avidity  with  which  he  would 
pursue  some  faint  and  elusive  clue.  Witness  his  per- 
tinacity in  the  search  for  the  missing  manuscript  of 
Lewis  Rou.  How  amusing  the  shamefaced  glee  with 
which  he  would  announce  some  preposterous  bargain! 
Disarming  envious  criticism  was  the  almost  bojdsh 
naivete  of  his  pride  and  joy  of  attainment  and  posses- 
sion. What  true  collector  will  not  comprehend  and 
sympathize,  and  condone  ? 

Concluding  this  somewhat  discursive  r6sum£  of  Mr. 
Fiske's  various  activities,  may  we  not  fairly  maintain 
that  his  tastes  and  training  destined  him  to  become  a 
lover  of  books,  and  a  patient  and  conscientious  bib- 
liographer, as  well  as  a  most  charming  bibliomaniac? 
He  had  the  collector's  instincts  and  desires,  and  fol- 
lowed and  indulged  them  from  the  days  of  his  straitened 
youth  to  the  period  of  his  opulent  old  age.  He  had  the 
linguistic  equipment  and  range  which  allowed  him  to 
pursue  his  quarry  inteUigently  into  diverse  fields,  and 
to  negotiate  independently  in  the  book  marts  from  Ice- 
land to  Egypt.  His  literary  sense  was  developed  from 
the  first  days  of  his  Eiuropean  travels;  excursions  which 
were  illustrated  by  attractive  communications  to  the 
American  press  that  were  not  mere  echoes  of  Bayard 
Taylor's  "Views  Afoot"  of  the  preceding  decade.  Sec- 
retarial and  editorial  work  gave  opportimity  for  the  per- 
fecting of  a  facile  and  fluent  style  which  was  as  finished 
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and  graceful  in  his  published  productions  as  it  was  sportive 
and  fascinating  in  his  private  correspondence.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  did  any  slovenly  phraseology,  even  upon  a  postal 
card,  slip  from  his  pen.  He  had  the  feeling  for  form; 
and  this  is  peculiarly  perceptible  in  the  many  verses  of 
his  composition  which  were  more  often  printed  than 
they  were  published. 

That  accuracy  in  line  and  precept  which  is  eminently 
essential  in  the  work  of  the  librarian  and  bibliographer, 
he  had  acquired  through  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Astor 
Library,  in  various  newspaper  offices,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  contributions  to  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia. 
He  had  a  passion  for  accurate  and  exhaustive  detail. 
The  incomplete  manuscripts  of  his  dictionary  of  Ice- 
landic and  his  Arabic  granmiar  illustrate  the  same  qual- 
ities; while  his  German  reader,  in  the  judicious  range  of 
its  selection  and  the  carefulness  of  its  compilation  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  its  successors.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  estimate  the  value  or  the  importance 
of  his  miscellaneous  writings.  My  eiffort  has  merely 
been  to  outline  somewhat  cursorily  the  nature  of  his 
qualifications  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
this  society  of  experts.  This  gratifying  tribute,  indeed, 
of  your  recognition,  he  would  perhaps  himself  have 
hastened  to  disclaim,  for  he  was  as  modest  in  respect 
of  his  own  merits  as  he  was  generous  as  a  patron  and  a 
friend. 
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WILLARD  FISKE  AS  A  BIBUCXIRAPHER 

BY  MARY  FOWLER 
Cnimlor  of  the  Dante  and  Petrarch  Collections,  Cornell  University  Library 

The  preceding  paper  presented  by  Professor  White 
describes  Willard  Fiske  as  student,  foreign  attach^, 
librarian,  teacher,  editor,  book-collector.  Friends  of  his 
later  years  were  perhaps  wont  to  think  of  him  as  a  gentle- 
man of  leisure,  adding  to  the  pleasure  of  sojourners  in 
Florence  by  the  exercise  of  an  unstinted  hospitality; 
this  seemed  to  be  his  occupation,  one  of  his  chief  recrea- 
tions being  the  search  for  and  purchase  of  rare  books 
in  fields  of  his  especial  interest.  We  of  the  present 
gathering  accord  him  a  juster  recognition  as  an  inde- 
fatigable book-man,  not  only,  as  a  matter  of  course,  during 
the  years  of  his  public  library  service,  but  even  more 
emphatically  and  more  significantly  in  his  contribution 
to  the  development  of  letters  during  the  years  of  his 
emancipation  from  office.  It  is  not  the  man  of  imoccupied 
leisure  who  writes: 

"I  have  a  perfect  ocean  of  work  to  do  this  coming 
week,  and  have  begun  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock.  My  room 
is  fairly  running  over  with  packages  of  books  which  have 
arrived  while  absent  at  Venice,  Padua,  etc.,  some  to  be 
returned,  many  to  be  catalogued  and  prepared  for  the 
binder."  And  again :  "  I  am  still  hammering  away  pretty 
busily  at  bibliography.  I  find  that  the  collector  of  even 
two  such  small  libraries  as  mine  has  little  time  for 
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anything  else.  The  reading  of  catalogues,  correspond- 
ence with  booksellers,  cataloguing,  and  binding  occupy 
all  of  his  hours." 

The  listing  of  books,  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
book-collecting,  was  then  not  always  delegated  to  others 
by  this  wealthy  scholar,  who  was  too  much  in  earnest  to 
bother  about  himting  out  a  scribe;  and  the  list  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  packed  with  notes  of  matters  unknown 
to  scribes.  Such  a  list  is  preserved  in  the  second  of  the 
Bibliographical  Notices:  Handlist  of  Petrarch  editions  in 
the  Florentine  Public  Libraries  (1886),  with  fine  print 
notes  "indicating  the  extent  of  the  deficiencies  of  Floren- 
tine libraries,"  as  he  explains  in  the  prefatory  note,  taking 
up  a  good  third  of  the  space.  The  notes  brim  with  lore 
of  editions  in  and  out  of  Florentine  libraries,  most  of  them 
in  his  own  studio  in  the  Villa  Forini.  For  example,  of 
the  much  noticed  Carmina  incognita  published  by  G.  M. 
Thomas  in  1859  he  says: 

The  114  sonnets  and  the  canzone  attributed  by  the  editor  of 
this  voliune  to  Petrarch  were  reprinted  the  same  year  as  an  appen- 
dix to  an  edition  of  the  Rime  issued  at  Turin.  That  they  were  not 
productions  of  Petrarch  was  demonstrated  by  B.  Veratti  in  the 
Modenese  Opuscoli  religiosi,  letterarj  e  morali,  ser.  ii,  tomo  x., 
pp.  71-94  (1867).^ 

The  notes  of  the  Handlist  exhibit  the  collector's 
true  joy  in  the  acciunidation  of  bibliographical  knowledge 
in  his  chosen  field,  through  personal  handling  of  the 
volxunes  acquired. 

*  p.  10,  col.  2. 
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Mr.  Fiske  had  already  printed  his  Catalogue  of 
Petrarch  Books  (1882)'  which  he  mentions  as  "hurriedly 
prepared  and  printed  privately  solely  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  the  increase  of  the  collection."  With  the 
Icelandic  and  Petrarch  collections  approximating  com- 
pleteness, as  such  things  go,  and  manuscript  author 
catalogues  prepared,  he  continued  his  bibliographical 
activities  unhampered  by  economies  of  time  or  expense. 
It  was  in  the  artist's  spirit,  yet  with  no  disregard  of  the 
exactness  demanded  by  scientific  description,  that  he 
undertook  the  preparation  of  the  other  Bibliographical 
Notices — the  supplements  to  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue of  Books  Printed  in  Iceland  Down  to  1844  (i  886-1 890) 
and  (No.  Ill)  the  "Essay,  to  be  regarded,"  he  says  in  the 
preliminary  note,  "as  a  chapter  of  the  still  imprinted 
second  catalogue  of  my  Petrarch  collection":  Francis 
Petrarch's  Treatise  De  remediis  utriusque  fortunae  (1888). 
This  "Essay"  of  48  two-column  pages  of  practically  solid 
matter,  with  imparagraphed  notes  filling  often  two, 
sometimes  three  and  a  half  colimms  under  a  single  title 
(themselves  meriting  the  title  "Essays"),  not. to  mention 

• 

the  collation,  giving  fold,  folios,  signatures,  quires,  type, 
colimms,  lines,  size  of  the  type-page,  size  of  the  leaf,  size 
of  the  title-page  and  the  title-page  vignette  (e.g.,  "  .  .  .  . 
the  vignette  represents  the  wheel  of  fortune  with  four 
attached  figures,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  a  king — 3, 

'  Professor  Fiske  contributed  a  list  of  "Petrarch  Bibliographies/'  describ- 
ing four  in  manuscript  (1835-1874)  and  twelve  in  printed  works  (i 722-1877),  to 
the  first  number  of  the  BtiUetin  of  the  Cornell  University  Library,  January 
1882,  pp.  42-43- 
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design  not  uncommon  in  early  modem  art,  but  which  was 
first  executed  with  consummate  skill  by  Hans  Burgkmaier 
in  his  De  remediis  title-pages"  or  "  ....  the  numera- 
tion of  folios  is  very  defective,  running:  4  unnumbered, 
i-iS,  IS,  17-23,  23-41,  41,  43,  43,  45-62,  64,  64,  64,  66- 
88,92,92,91,92-113"  ....  and  so  on,  through  the  276 
leaves),  with  list  of  contents,  with  certain  introductory 
poems  in  full,  and  specimen  selections  from  the  text — 
this  "Essay"  was,  for  one  thing,  the  despair  of  the 
prospective  compiler  of  the  other  chapters  of  the  "un- 
printed  second  catalogue  of  the  Petrarch  collection." 
Her  deliverance,  it  may  be  added,  was  finally  effected 
by  beneficent  economic  considerations,  imder  whose  oper- 
ation the  matter  elaborated  in  Bibliographical  Notices^ 
No.  ni  was  reduced  from  88  to  27  colunms. 

The  bibliographer's  absorption  in  the  volume  in  hand 
as  he  aims  to  set  forth  completely  and  bring  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  student  its  style  and  quality,  his  pains- 
taking representation  letter  by  letter,  point  by  point,  of 
title  and  colophon,  his  unwearied  inquiry  into  the  fame 
and  fortunes  of  its  various  makers,  whether  author,  trans- 
lator, patron,  or  printer,  have  an  element  of  religious 
ardor;  one  thinks  of  the  celebrant  of  an  elaborate  ritual. 
Curious  instances  result  from  Mr.  Fiske's  invariable 
practice  of  reproducing  every  word  on  the  title-page,  as 
in  the  following  (p.  26,  no.  52) : 

PetrarcVs  view  /  of  /  human  life,  /By  Mrs,  Dobson .  /-/  Go^ 
little  book!  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  to  /  the  lovers  of  Petrarch^ 
and  let  their  honourable/ and  united  suffrage  spread  the  fame  of  his 
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ex-/aUed  knowUdge,  and  impress  the  virtues  of  his  benevoleni  heart. 
I  London:/ printed  for  John  Stackdale,  PiccadiUy./M.DCCXCI. 

The  title  of  a  later  edition  follows,  and  the  little  book 
is  again  exhorted  to  go.  A  camera  would  reproduce  the 
title-page  more  perfectly,  but  the  photographic  copy  loses 
a  certain  element  of  interest  in  eliminating  the  himian 
touch  marking  the  earlier  products  of  bibliography. 
Mr.  Madan  says:'  "The  object  of  bibliography  is  to  bring 
a  book  or  set  of  books,  in  their  absence,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible before  the  student."  This  standard,  never  absent 
from  the  purpose  and  method  of  Mr.  Fiske,  does  not  fully 
indicate  the  character  of  his  work.  For  one  must  in 
describing  it  take  accoimt  of  personality.  The  book  in 
hand  was  to  him  a  vital,  throbbing  thing  into  which  had 
entered  the  qualities  of  its  makers,  and  each  one  of  these, 
coming  into  the  bibliographer's  acquaintance,  must  be 
properly  introduced  to  readers  of  his  work.  Reading 
from  title  to  title  is  like  passing  from  room  to  room,  each 
with  its  group  of  interesting  individuals. 

In  the  final  note  on  his  copy,  which  is  thought  to  be 
unique,  of  the  only  known  Dutch  translation  of  Petrarch's 
De  remediis  he  sas^s: 

The  volume  contains  no  indication  of  the  name  or  residence 
of  the  translator;  that  he  was  not  a  scholar  of  the  highest  note  or 
ability  may  be  inferred  from  such  a  form  as  Petrarchus,  and  from 

his  treatment  of  certain  Latin  words Equally  notable  is 

the  fact  that  the  name  of  Jan  Willemszoon  [the  publisher]  occurs 
in  none  of  the  lists  of  Amsterdam  publishers.    The  expression 

'  Transaclions  cfthe  BibHograpkical  Society,  i,  91. 
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GhedruclU  voor  on  the  title-page  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  not 
the  printer,  but  the  bookseller  or  publisher. 

Thus  the  vanishing  figures  of  anonymous  translator 
and  unknown  publisher  do  not  escape  a  recorded  estimate. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fiske's  imagination  was 

brought  into  exercise  over  the  solution  of  knotty  questions 

is  illustrated  in  the  explanation  given  to  the  date  at  the 

end  of  the  Bucolicum  carmen  in  Simon  Bevilaqua's  edition 

of  the  Collected  Works  of  Petrarch,'  where  the  words: 

per  me  Marcum  horigono  de  Venet.  Annis.  d.  nostri  lesu 

ckristi:  currentibus.  M.CCCCXVI.  Die.  vii.  lulii  afford  a 

real  bibliographical  puzzle.    This  is  the  note,  with  some 

abridgment : 

Simon  de  Gabis  called  Bevilaqua  of  Pavia  ....  went  from 
Pavia,  probably  his  native  place,  to  Venice,  where  he  issued  his 

'  Catalogue  of  Petrarch  Books,  p.  20.    The  following  letter  accompanied  a 

copy  of  A  Catalogue  of  Petrarch  Books  (Ithaca,  1882),  sent  to  Professor  Charles 

EHot  Norton,  and  now  in  the  Harvard  Library: 

G)mell  University  Library 
Ithaca,  June  ist,  1883 
My  dear  Snt: 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  and  considerate  offer  of  the  Bevilaqua 
(1503)  edition  of  Petrarch's  collected  works,  but  I  already  possess  an  excellent 
copy.  By  this  post  I  venture  to  send  you  a  very  hastily  made  catalogue  of 
my  collection,  as  it  was  last  November,  since  which  time  I  have  added  to  it 
nearly  800  volumes.  On  page  20  vou  will  find  an  attempted  erolanaticm  of 
the  puzzling  date  1416,  afax&i  to  tne  Bucolicum  carmen  at  the  end  of  the  1503 
edition. 

I  shall  enclose  Count  Galletti's  letter  to  Mr.  Macaula^. 

The  Villa  Forini  will  at  least  not  lose  its  Scandinavian  attractions  as  I 
also  take  with  me  my  Icelandic  collection,  the  gathering  of  which,  instead  of 
being,  as  is  the  Petrarch  collection,  a  whimsy  of  my  old  age,  has  been  the  work 
of  many  years.  I  hope  to  do  some  work  with  both  these  collections,  but  the 
danger  is  that  I  may  fall  between  two  very  attractive  stools.  With  great 
r^ard 

Most  truly  yours, 

WnjASD  FiSKB 

Ms.  Norton 
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first  book,  an  edition  of  Terence,  in  1485 The  same  year 

he  transferred  his  press  to  Vicenza Two  years  later  he  is 

again  at  Venice,  and  from  1492  prints  several  books  a  year  (except 
in  1495-6)  imtil  after  the  century's  end.  In  1502  ....  appeared 
the  earliest  of  the  colophons  reading  In  officina  Simonis  BevUaqua 
....  leaving  little  doubt  that  Bevilaqua  was  no  longer  superin- 
tending his  own  press.  In  fact,  it  seems  certain  that  his  death 
took  place  about  this  time,  for  the  only  work  after  this  date  which 
bears  his  imprint  is  the  present  1503  edition  of  Petrarch's  Works. 
This  bulky  volimie  had  doubtless  been  for  several  months  in  the 
press,  and  the  demise  or  disability  of  the  press's  proprietor  before 
its  completion  would  naturally  affect  its  fate.  But  its  printing 
evidently  went  on,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  year  (July  15)  the 
great  Petrarch  was  apparently  finished  and  Bevilaqua's  usual 
colophon  appended  to  what  is  surely  the  most  important  work  of 
his  press.  How  long,  in  the  process  of  settling  the  printer's  estate, 
the  sheets  may  have  lain  before  actual  publication  it  is  impossible 
to  know.  The  rival  edition  of  Simon  de  Luere  had  appeared  in 
the  middle  (June  17)  of  the  year  1501,  and  this  may  have  influenced 
in  some  way  the  destiny  of  the  Bevilaqua  edition.  When,  at  last, 
it  was  determined  by  somebody — ^possibly  the  guardians  of  the 
estate  or  its  creditors — that  the  book  must  be  published  and  sold, 
it  was  discovered  that  one  important  portion  of  Petrarch's  writ- 
ings, the  Bucolicum  carmen,  had  not  been  included.  A  manuscript 
of  the  omitted  poems,  with  a  commentary  by  Petrarch's  cor- 
respondent, Benvenuto,  was  perhaps  hastily  procured  and  as 
hastily  prepared  for  the  press  imder  no  especially  skilled  super- 
vising eye.  It  was  given  to  the  compositors,  who  set  it  up,  and 
with  it  the  name  of  the  commentator,  and  of  the  old  copyist — 
Origono,  or  Horigono — ^who,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  had 
attached  to  the  manuscript  his  name  and  the  date  [1416]  at  which 
he  had  finished  the  transcript,  which  was  not  an  imcommon  thing 
for  a  scribe  of  those  days  to  do. 
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Thus  the  "noble  art  of  guessing,"  commended  to  his 
students  by  the  late  Professor  Corson  as  a  useful  aid  in 
translation,  is  of  service  to  the  bibliographer  as  well. 

Enjoyment  of  the  book,  pleasure  in  tracing  the  for- 
times  of  the  persons  concerned  in  its  production,  interest 
in  communicating  these  delights  to  his  congenial  reader — 
these  are  characteristic  traits  seldom  missing  from  any 
page.  It  is  perhaps  well  for  the  development  of  bib- 
liography in  general  that  its  makers  are  tethered  by  the 
economic  considerations  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  by 
the  requirements  of  a  rational  standardization,  so  much 
emphasized  as  time  goes  on.  But  there  is  refreshment 
of  spirit  in  conning  the  well-wrought  lines  of  this  book- 
lover  unhampered  in  the  exercise  of  the  art  by  which  he 
gave  to  others  out  of  his  store  of  knowledge,  gathered  by 
labor  which  was,  from  first  to  last,  con  amore. 


WILLARD  FISKE  AND  ICELANDIC 

BIBUOGRAPHY 

BY  HALLDOR  HERMANNSSON 

About  1840  some  interest  was  awakened  in  this  country 
in  the  Old  Icelandic  literature  in  connection  with  Profes- 
sor Rain's  publication  of  the  sources  on  the  discovery  of 
the  American  Continent  by  the  Norsemen;  this  will  be 
seen  from  several  articles  and  reviews  which  at  that  time 
appealed  in  various  American  periodicals.  With  most 
people  the  curiosity  stopped  at  that.  But  there  was  at 
least  one  man  who  carried  farther  his  interest  in  the  lan- 
guages and  the  literatiures  of  the  North.  This  was 
George  Perkins  Marsh,  who  made  quite  a  notable  collec- 
tion of  books  in  that  field  and  from  whose  active  pen  there 
came  i^  1838  a  translation  of  Rask's  Icelandic  grammar, 
a  most  useful  work  at  that  time,  and  one  which  had  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  career  of  a  yoimg  student  in 
Hamilton  College,  Daniel  Willard  Fiske. 

Through  the  study  of  Rask's  grammar  Fiske  acquired 
some  insight  into  the  Icelandic  language,  and  through  a 
few  other  English  works  his  interest  in  the  literatiure  and 
traditions  of  Iceland  was  aroused.  Among  these  books 
were  the  Percy-Blackwell  rendering  of  Mallet's  Northern 
Antiquities  (3d  edition,  1847),  Carlyle's  essays  on  Odin  in 
On  Heroes  and  Hero  Worships  and  perhaps  also  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  paraphrase  of  the  Eyrbyggja  saga. 
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In  1849,  ^  ^  eighteenth  year,  Fiske  left  college 
and  went  to  Copenhagen,  a  great  undertaking  for  an 
impecunious  youth  in  those  early  da3rs.  In  Copenhagen 
he  soon  became  acquainted  with  Carl  Christian  Raf  n,  who 
stiU  directed  the  activities  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northem 
Antiquaries.  Fiske,  I  believe,  did  some  translating  for 
the  Society.  There  also  he  made  his  first  Icelandic 
acquaintances,  among  whom  were  J6n  Sigurdsson,  the 
political  leader  and  scholar,  for  whom  he  always  expressed 
the  greatest  admiration,  and  Gfsli  Brynjtilfsson,  who  was 
his  first  teacher  in  Icelandic.  Most  of  his  time  was,  how- 
ever, spent  at  the  University  of  Upsala  imtil  he  returned 
to  America  in  1852.  He  planned  to  make  a  trip  to  Iceland 
at  that  time,  but  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  He  had 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  litera- 
tures of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  but  he  always  was 
most  interested  in  Iceland. 

Soon  after  Fiske's  return  his  collection  of  books  on  Ice- 
land and  Icelandic  literature  became  known  as  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Journalism  and  academic 
duties  occupied  most  of  Fiske's  time  during  the  following 
years,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1874,  the  year  of  Ice- 
land's millennial  celebration,  that  we  find  him  again  in 
active  commimication  with  Icelanders.  His  interest  in 
this  jubilee  and  the  articles  he  wrote  about  it  made  his 
name  known  to  the  general  public  in  Iceland,  so  that  when 
he  visited  that  country  five  years  later,  for  the  first  and 
the  only  time,  he  was  given  a  warm  welcome  by  the  people, 
and  on  his  travels  there  found  hospitality  ever3rwhere* 
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Before  his  leaving  Iceland  even  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Reykjavik  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  because, 
as  they  said,  they  wished  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  like 
the  other  classes.  At  that  time  Fiske  knew  Icelandic  well, 
and  spoke  it  with  comparative  ease.  Seldom  before  had 
there  been  a  foreign  visitor  in  Iceland  who  met  with  such 
a  welcome  and  who  became  so  acquainted  with  the  people 
in  general  as  did  Fiske.  I  recall  one  exception  which  must 
be  mentioned  here,  that  of  Konrad  Maurer,  of  Munich, 
who  traveled  there  in  the  summer  of  1858,  and  who  of  all 
foreigners  remained  the  most  profoimd  student  of  Ice- 
landic matters,  ancient  and  modem.  He  and  Fiske  later 
became  close  friends  through  their  common  interest  in 
Iceland. 

A  few  years  after  Fiske's  visit  to  Iceland  he  resigned 
his  academic  positions  in  Cornell  University  and  went  to 
Europe  to  live.  He  could  thenceforth  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  his  books  and  studies.  Although  he  never 
revisited  Iceland,  he  made  several  trips  to  the  other  Scan- 
dinavian coimtries  and  on  them  he  met  many  Icelanders. 
His  visits  to  the  Scandinavian  capitals  generally  had  the 
purpose  of  collecting  books  and  making  studies  in  the 
libraries  there.  He  invariably  carried  with  him  to  Flor- 
ence from  such  trips  many  additions  to  his  Icelandic  col- 
lection, which  he  kept  there  imtil  the  day  of  his  death, 
when  by  his  bequest  it  became  the  property  of  Cornell 
University. 

There  was  nothing  novel  in  the  idea  of  bringing 
together  an  Icelandic  library.    We  know  how  in  the 
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seventeenth  century  the  Danish  and  Swedish  governments 
vied  with  one  another  in  securing  Icelandic  manuscripts, 
the  Danes  by  governmental  letters  urging  prominent  men 
in  Iceland  to  send  manuscripts  to  Copenhagen  for  the  use 
of  Danish  scholars,  the  Swedes  sending  their  agents  to 
Iceland  to  purchase  these  treasures.  Ami  Magntlsson 
was  the  greatest  of  these  collectors;  he  had  a  real  genius 
for  collecting,  and  his  official  position  as  a  royal  commis- 
sioner gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  during  his 
travels  throughout  the  country  to  secure  things  which 
otherwise  might  never  have  been  found.  He  also  brought 
together  a  rich  harvest  of  Icelandic  printed  books,  prob- 
ably a  larger  collection  than  anyone  had  made  before  him. 
Unfortunately  these  were  practically  all  lost  in  the  great 
fire  of  1728. 

A  little  later  Ludvig  Harboe,  the  Danish  divine,  who 
for  a  short  time  held  the  office  of  general  inspector  of  the 
Icelandic  dioceses,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  collector  of 
Icelandic  books.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  printed  list  of 
books  from  the  Icelandic  press,  incomplete  to  be  sure,  but 
nevertheless  of  considerable  value.  His  large  library  was 
sold  at  auction  in  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  catalogue 
printed  for  the  occasion  there  are  some  items  of  which 
no  copy  is  now  known. 

The  largest  private  collection  of  Icelandic  books  and 
works  relating  to  Iceland  before  Fiske's  was  that  of  J6n 
SigurCsson,  to  whom  I  have  referred  above.  He  began 
collecting  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
txiry  and  continued  it  until  his  death  in  1879.    His  library 
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and  manuscripts  were  bought  by  the  Icelandic  government 
and  passed  after  his  death  to  the  National  Library  in 
Reykjavik.  This  collection  was  of  great  value,  made  as 
it  was  with  the  owner's  critical  judgment,  care,  and 
unequaled  knowledge  of  all  Icelandic  matters.  There 
were  also  several  smaller  Icelandic  collectors  whose  names 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here.  Outside  of  Iceland 
there  have  always  been  scholars  who  took  pains  to  secure 
good  libraries  of  the  old  literature  of  Iceland,  but  who 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  modem. 

Public  libraries  are  of  recent  origin  in  Iceland.  A 
himdred  years  ago  the  National  Library  was  founded  and 
for  a  long  time  it  has  been  entitled  to  two  copies  of  every- 
thing which  is  printed  in  the  country,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  public  libraries  enjoy  now  the  same  privilege. 
But  in  this  respect  the  Danish  hbraries — the  Royal 
Library  and  the  University  Library  of  Copenhagen — ^had 
an  earlier  start;  the  order  to  deliver  copies  of  all  printed 
Icelandic  books  to  them  dates  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
txiry.  For  this  and  other  reasons  they  possess  in  many 
respects  a  better  collection  of  Icelandic  books,  especially 
of  the  earlier  ones,  than  the  Icelandic  National  Library. 

These  few  points  on  Icelandic  book-collecting  I  think 
are  not  out  of  place  here.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  col- 
lecting of  modem  Icelandic  manuscripts,  as  it  does  not 
concern  us  in  this  connection,  because  Fiske  never  sought 
to  buy  or  collect  them.  A  few  years  before  his  death  a 
good-sized  manuscript  collection  was  offered  to  him.  He 
asked  me  to  reply  to  the  offer,  saying  that  he  did  not  want 
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ity  as  he  preferred  to  see  such  collections  remain  in  the 
country  where  the  manuscripts  originated  and  where  they 
would  be  of  most  use.  Shortly  before  a  similar  idea  was 
expressed  to  me  by  Professor  Konrad  Maurer,  himself 
owner  of  a  good  Icelandic  library  which  has  found  its  way 
to  Harvard  University.  And  on  the  whole  I  think  it 
is  a  good  rule  and  a  wise  one. 

As  mentioned  above,  Fiske  began  collecting  Icelandic 
books  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centxiry.  His 
purse  was  slim  at  that  time  and  he  probably  was  not  able 
to  buy  many  of  the  rarer  or  more  expensive  books.'  After 
his  visit  to  Iceland  he  conmienced  to  buy  on  a  larger  scale 
and  to  make  efforts  to  secure  the  rare  and  early  books  he 
wished  to  add  to  his  library.  But  bibliographical  guides 
were  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

As  to  the  old  literature  he  had  good  guides  in  Theodor 
Mobius'  Catalogus  of  1856  and  the  Verzeichniss  of  1880. 
In  respect  to  the  modem  literature  the  way  was  not  clear. 
To  be  sure,  there  existed  records  of  books  printed  in  Ice- 
land since  the  beginning  of  printing  there,  but  they  were 
incomplete  and  inaccurate.  The  oldest  was  Harboe's  list, 
to  which  I  have  referred  above.  In  his  Histaria  Ecdesi- 
astica  IslanduBj  Bishop  Finnur  J6nsson  has  given  lists  of 
books  issued  from  the  H61ar  press  and  of  works  by  Ice- 

'He  wrote  a  brief  description  of  his  whole  library  for  the  New  York  Eoe- 
ning  Postf  April  27,  1857,  which  was  afterward  included  in  James  Wynne's 
Private  Libraries  of  New  York  (New  York,  i860),  pp.  187-196.  It  b  evident 
from  it  that  the  Icelandic  portion,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  collection 
now  at  Cornell,  was  at  that  time  of  a  considerable  size,  although  the  number 
of  volumes  is  not  stated.  Old  books  could  then  be  bought  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
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landic  authors,  whether  printed  in  Iceland  or  abroad. 
Similar  bibliographical  record  is  to  be  found  in  H&lf d&n 
Einarsson's  Sciagraphia  JnstoricB  literaria  Islandica. 
But  most  of  the  titles  were  in  both  of  these  works  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  were  very  brief  and  often  incomplete 
and  inaccurate;  in  many  cases  the  information  was  not 
based  upon  the  writer's  own  examination  of  the  books  in 
question,  but  upon  the  authority  of  earlier  writers  or 
other  witnesses.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  led  to  inac- 
curacies and  misstatements  both  as  to  titles  and  dates; 
nor  did  these  records  contain  any  description  of  the  books 
beyond  the  brief  title  and  the  place  and  date  of  printing; 
the  size  was  often  given,  but  not  the  nimiber  of  pages. 

In  the  Danish  dictionaries  of  authors  considerable 
^)ace  was  devoted  to  Icelandic  writers  with  a  list  of  their 
works;  those  by  Worm  and  by  Nyerup  and  Ejraft  contain 
much  useful  information,  and  a  very  full  record,  covering 
the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  centxuy,  is  to  be  found 
in  T.  H.  Erslew's  Forfatter-Lexicon^  which  is  a  model  dic- 
tionary of  authors.  When  Fiske  visited  Scandinavia  all 
these  works  were  his  inseparable  companions;  they  guided 
him  in  his  book-collecting  and  he  tested  their  accuracy  by 
his  researches  in  the  libraries. 

In  the  year  1877  Christian  Bruun,  the  librarian  of  the 
Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen,  began  the  publication  of 
Bibliotheca  Danica^  2l  systematic  catalogue  which  includes 
all  books  printed  in  Denmark  and  Iceland  before  1830 
which  are  to  be  foimd  in  Danish  libraries.  Although  this 
work  does  not  fill  all  the  demands  we  now  make  of  a 
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bibliographical  work,  it  is  nevertheless  very  important  and 
indispensable  for  students  of  Icelandic  bibliography.  It 
gives  the  titles,  usually  in  abridged  form,  but  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  books. 

It  was  long  before  Fiske  published  anything  about  his 
bibliographical  studies.  In  1885  appeared  T.  W.  Lidder- 
dale's  Catalogue  of  the  Books  Printed  in  Iceland  from  1578 
to  1880 J  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  This  was 
the  best  catalogue  of  Icelandic  books  so  far  printed. 
When  Fiske  received  it  he  found  that  he  owned  many 
books  which  were  not  in  it,  and  he  decided  to  publish  a 
description  of  them.  In  1886  he  issued  Bibliographical 
Notices  I:  Books  Printed  in  Iceland  1 578-1844;  a  Supple- 
ment  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  This  was  followed 
by  a  second  supplement  in  1889,  a  third  in  1894,  and  a 
fourth  published  after  the  author's  death  in  1907,  largely 
from  his  manuscript. 

When  the  last  list  was  printed  the  Fiske  library  had 
all  but  ten  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  items  described 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  in  the  four  lists 
five  hundred  and  forty-nine  items,  printed  in  Iceland  dur- 
ing that  period,  were  described.  Fiske  selected  the  years 
1 578-1844  because  the  first  book  in  his  possession  was 
printed  in  1578,  but  the  latter  date  he  chose  because,  as 
he  says  himself,  "the  removal  of  the  then  only  existing 
printing-house  in  the  island  of  ViSey  to  the  capital,  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  increased  activity,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  presses,  and  by  marked  changes  in 
typographical  methods,  makes  the  date  of  that  event  a 
convenient  stopping  place." 
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By  the  publication  of  Bibliographical  Notices  a  scien- 
tific basis  was  first  laid  for  Icelandic  bibliography. 
Fiske  did  not  originate  any  novel  bibliographical  method, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  print  he  described  Icelandic  books 
in  a  thorough,  scientific  way.  He  gave  the  titles  most 
minutely,  analyzed  the  contents  and  described  the  make- 
up and  the  history  of  each  book.  By  this  he  rendered  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  printing  in 
Iceland  as  well  as  to  the  literary  history  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  only  way  to  ascertain  the  nimiber  of  books 
printed  there  and  thus  to  correct,  confirm,  or  refute,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  earlier  records. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  Bibliographical  Notices  he 
gave  a  historical  survey  of  typographical  peculiarities  of 
Icelandic  books,  such  as  the  use  of  different  characters  or 
types,  abbreviations,  signs,  ornaments,  and  other  customs 
in  printing.  He  intended  to  write  something  fuller  on  the 
subject,  but  he  never  finished  it.  He  did  not  publish  any 
description  of  the  nimierous  books  in  Icelandic  or  by  Ice- 
landic authors  which  were  printed  abroad,  but  confined 
his  lists  to  those  printed  in  the  country  and  those  which 
he  owned. 

He  had,  however,  planned  to  publish  a  complete  bib- 
liographical record  of  all  Icelandic  books  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  preparation  for  that  he  issued  a  brief  ten- 
tative list  of  such  books  as  were  known  to  him  at  the  time. 
He  collected  in  various  libraries  material  for  that  piupose, 
but  he  never  worked  it  out.  This  bibliography  has  now 
been  written  by  another  hand  and  printed  in  the  annual 
volume  of  the  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection,  and  I  trust  it  is 
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written  according  to  the  principles  he  followed  and  as  he 
would  have  liked  to  see  it  done.  It  is  expected  that 
similar  bibliographical  works  will  be  published  later  so  as 
to  continue  and  complete  the  work  which  he  originated 
and  in  which  he  took  so  great  an  interest. 

I  need  not  enter  here  into  any  description  of  the  Ice- 
landic Collection  which  Fiske  brought  together.  Its  rich- 
ness can  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  it  which  have 
recently  been  printed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the 
best  of  its  kind,  not  only  so  far  as  Icelandic  matters  are 
concerned,  but  also  in  certain  other  lines  which  are  not 
exclusively  Icelandic.  Thus  it  is  very  rich  in  books  oa 
Scandinavian  mythology  and  runology.  And  its  char- 
acter and  fulness  reflects  the  care  and  thoroughness  of 
its  founder. 

Fiske  was  a  man  of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge,  and 
painstaking  in  everything  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 
He  was  very  quick  in  understanding  things  and  in  discern- 
ing the  important  and  essential  points  when  dealing  with 
books.  He  worked  hard  at  times  and  with  enthusiasm 
on  any  subject  he  took  up,  but  he  had  a  tendency  to  work 
intermittently  or  to  start  on  something  new  before  he  had 
completed  what  he  had  been  working  on.  This  was  due 
to  a  certain  restlessness,  and  it  explains  why,  in  spite  of 
his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  he  published  little.  But  he 
was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  to  work  with  I  have 
known.  And  what  he  has  done  for  Icelandic  bibliography 
is  of  permanent  value. 
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BY  PROVOST  WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER 
Columbia  Univeraity 

Professor  Fiske^s  journey  to  Iceland  in  the  summer  of 
1879  was  in  every  sense  a  sentimental  journey.  He  had 
long  had  it  in  mind.  He  had  acquired  an  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  Iceland,  its  literature,  and  its  history  while  a 
student  in  Sweden,  and  those  early  days  had  given  him  a 
peculiar  interest  that  lasted  through  his  life  in  the  extraor- 
dinary happenings  of  the  historical  past — the  romantic 
settlement  of  the  island  by  the  Norsemen,  the  socially 
and  politically  interesting  rise  of  the  free  state,  the 
prodigious  imf  olding  of  an  unparalleled  literature  of  prose 
and  verse,  of  sagas  and  songs,  that  made  of  it  a  storehouse 
of  memory  of  the  ancient  days  of  the  whole  Germanic 
race  that  otherwise  had  been  lost  and  forgotten.  He  was 
interested,  too,  in  the  actual  conditions  of  the  land  and 
people  of  the  present,  when  to  most  of  us  Iceland  is  only 
a  remote  island  that  we  know  of  vaguely  as  a  land  of 
frost  and  fire,  as  Carlyle  has  called  it,  and  that  we  appre- 
hend mistakenly  as  inhabited  by  a  fur-dad  people — ^who 
never  wear  furs — as  remote  from  our  intellectual  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  as  their  island  itself  is  remote 
from  our  ordinary  joumeyings. 

Professor  Fiske  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  earliest 
of  Americans  to  read  Icelandic  and  actually  to  know  at 
first  hand  Icelandic  literature,  and  not  only  to  his  interest 
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in  it.  but  to  his  knowledge  ot  iu  is  doe  the  caosidenbk 
aAkctkm  fA  Irriandir  books  that  was  got  together  at  the 
old  Astor  LJbrarv'  ndiile  he  was  assistant  fibraiian  and 
which  is  now  a  vahiaUe  part  of  the  great  Public  Library 
of  New  York.  In  i874«  when  Iceland  had  a  public  and 
indeed  an  international  celebration  of  the  one-thousandth 
year  of  its  settlement,  he  would  ha\'e  liked  to  go  in  persoo, 
as  he  often  said,  to  participate  in  so  meimxable  an 
e\'ent,  but  it  could  not  be  managed,  and  instead  he  got 
together  by  perso«ial  appeal  to  publishers  and  others  a 
considerable  odlection  of  English  books  that  were  sent  as 
a  gift  to  the  little  capital  of  Re>'kja\1k,  and  ha\'e  today 
(for  a  great  many  Icelanders  read  English)  an  interesting 
and  no  doubt  a  useful  and  influential  place  in  the  public 
library  of  that  small  metn^x>lis.  During  my  own 
winter  in  Iceland,  I  used  to  give  thanks,  frequent  and 
fervid,  for  this  Fiske  donation,  since  it  helped  me  throu^ 
the  long  dark  days  that  settle  down  and  stay  down  through 
weeks  of  forced  inaction.  Among  others,  I  remembCT 
with  gratitude  a  complete  set  of  Captain  Marryat  that 
I  never  should  have  found  leisure  to  read  elsewhere,  and 
whose  perusal  from  beginning  to  end  I  now  treasure  up  as 
a  worth-while  literary  accomplishment. 

To  justify  my  own  personal  interest  in  things  Icelandic 
and  to  explain  my  ultimate  participation  in  the  senti- 
mental journey,  I  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
had  become  immensely  interested  in  the  Icelandic  lan- 
guage and  literature  while  a  student  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, as  did  everybody  who  came  at  all  under  the 
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influence  of  Professor  Fiske^s  enthusiastic  teaching. 
When  I  went  to  Germany,  as  I  did  in  1878,  to  study 
further  the  whole  historical  field  of  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages, I  at  once  took  up  again  the  study  of  Icelandic, 
this  time  at  Leipzig,  with  Anton  Edzardi,  early  dead, 
and  became,  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  it,  more  and  more 
interested  in  its  whole  environment — ^what  it  had  stood 
for  in  the  past,  and,  increasingly,  what  it  was  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  was  this  latter  aspect  of  the  matter,  in 
particular,  that  led  me  eagerly  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  join  Professor  Fiske  and  Arthur  Reeves,  a  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1878  at  Cornell,  in  the  proposed  journey  to 
Iceland,  which  Professor  Fiske  had  written  me  from 
America  they  were  about  to  undertake  by  way  of  Leith 
in  Scotland,  between  which  and  Iceland  there  was  regular 
steamship  communication.  As  it  fell  out,  they  preceded 
me  to  Iceland,  and  instead  of  landing  at  Reykjavik  they 
continued  on  the  ship  to  Akureyri  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  island  and  then  came  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  land  on  ponyback  to  Reykjavik,  where  in  the  mean- 
time I  had  arrived  by  the  Danish  mail  ship  "Phoenix" 
from  Copenhagen. 

The  journey  overland  from  Akureyri  had  been  a 
veritable  triimiphal  progress,  so  far  as  an  Iceland  journey 
could  be  with  the  daily  halts  at  the  widely  isolated  farm- 
steads and  parsonages,  but  I  only  personally  knew  of  its 
triimiphant  ending,  for  everywhere  Professor  Fiske  was 
expected  and  received,  not  as  the  chance  traveler  who 
has  come  out  of  idle  curiosity  to  spy  out  the  land,  but  as 
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an  honored  guest  who  has  been  known  only  from  afar  and 
has  now  come  to  receive  a  gladly  extended  welcome. 

The  succeedmg  days  in  Reykjavik  were  days  of  enter- 
tainment— of  dinners  and  teas  at  the  governor's,  the 
bishop's,  and  the  dignitaries'  of  the  administration,  whidi 
were  much  like  such  social  functions  elsewhere,  only  the 
setting  of  the  little  village,  with  its  beautiful  outlook 
over  the  bay  to  the  many-colored  slopes  of  Esja  in  the 
distance  and  the  snow-white  cone  of  Snaefell  rising  out  of 
the  sea  on  the  remote  horizon,  was  different  and  distinc- 
tive, and  our  lodging  in  the  one-storied  black-tarred  house 
was  more  distinctive  stiU. 

In  August  we  set  out  for  a  joiuney  up  into  the  interior 
of  the  island  with  a  relay  of  ponies,  Gish,  the  guide,  and 
Valur,  the  sheep-dog,  who  had  been  brought  from  the 
north,  and  who  looked  with  more  than  canine  intelligence 
after  the  long  line  of  loose  ponies  that  made  up  our  caval- 
cade. Icelandic  ponies  are  short-legged,  and  in  the  cen- 
turies-old bridle  paths,  which  are  often  worn  deep  into 
the  ground,  the  stirrups  are  frequently  knocked  from  the 
feet.  Professor  Fiske,  however,  had  been  provided  with 
an  unusually  long-legged  animal  that  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton had  previously  ridden  on  a  tourist's  tour  to  the 
Geysir,  and  I  can  stiU  readily  visualize  him  mounted  high 
above  us,  and  can  recall  how  he  descanted  whimsically, 
as  was  his  wont,  on  the  advantage  of  being  taller  than 
his  fellows,  which  those  of  you  who  knew  him  well  will 
remember  that  imder  the  ordinary  circimistances  of  life 
he  was  not. 
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Traveling  in  Iceland  is  not  the  easy  and  comfortable 
matter  that  it  is  in  many  lands  no  farther  off  the  beaten 
track.  It  is  all  on  ponyback.  There  were  no  roads  in 
our  day,  except  the  short  stretch  out  of  Reykjavik,  but 
there  was  a  network  of  bridle  paths  that  had  been  used 
for  generations.  It  is  up  hill  and  down  dale,  when  it  is 
not  up  mountain  and  down  valley,  and  the  snow  line  is 
very  low,  so  that  there  are  not  infrequent  interruptions  of 
rain  and  hail  on  the  heights  and  it  is  freezing  cold.  There 
were  no  bridges  over  the  swift-running  rivers,  which  had  to 
be  forded,  or  else  by  the  seashore  were  crossed  by  ferry 
at  their  mouths,  with  the  horses  swimming  head  and  tail 
in  a  long  line  behind. 

It  was  all  picturesque  and  interesting,  but  it  needed  at 
times  some  equanimity  to  carry  it  off,  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  party  sometimes  complained  at  what 
they  got  and  what  they  did  not  get.  Professor  Fiske, 
however — and  that  was  his  inevitable  characteristic  as  a 
traveler,  for  I  have  traveled  with  him  in  many  lands — took 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  that  bright  optimism 
that  belonged  to  him  under  all  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  In  Iceland,  particularly,  he  felt,  I 
am  sure,  beside  this,  with  his  knowledge  and  his  sympa- 
thies, that  he  had  come  into  his  own. 

It  was  a  memorable  journey.  We  visited  first  of  all 
the  steaming  plain  of  the  Great  Geysir,  which  failed, 
however,  to  erupt,  as  it  frequently  does,  although  the 
Strokkur,  the  next  best  spouting  spring,  was  made,  as 
the  custom  is,  admirably  to  do  its  duty.    The  main 
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intention  in  setting  out  was  to  see  the  old  open-air 
parliament  place  at  Thingvellir,  to  get  a  nearby  view  of 
Hekla,  and  to  inspect  with  our  own  eyes  some  of  the 
principal  places  of  the  Nj&ls  Saga,  the  great  prose  epic 
and  epitome  of  Icelandic  life  in  the  classic  age  of  its 
history. 

This  short  paper  cannot  be  a  detailed  itinerary, 
although  I  have  been  tempted  to  make  it  so,  so  well  do  I 
remember  the  incidents.  We  visited  the  squalid  farm- 
stead on  the  site  of  HUoarendi,  the  old  home  of  Gunnar 
— ^the  most  national  and  characteristic  figure  of  the  Njfils 
Saga,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  prose  literature  of  Iceland — 
where  can  still  be  traced  the  walls  of  the  hall  in  which  he 
met  his  heroic  death.  It  was  the  view  from  HlfOarendi 
that  held  him  back  from  flight  to  safety  after  he  had  been 
outlawed  at  the  Althing:  "Fair,"  he  said,  "is  the  Lithe; 
so  fair  that  it  has  never  seemed  to  me  so  fair;  the  com 
fields  are  white  to  harvest,  and  the  home  mead  is  mown; 
and  now  I  will  ride  back  home,  and  not  fare  abroad  at  all." 
The  view  is  still  there — the  distant  mountains,  the  broad 
plain,  and  the  winding  river,  but  there  are  no  more  fertile 
fields  here  or  elsewhere  in  Iceland,  and  whether  due  to 
climatic  change,  as  some  suppose,  or  to  racial  decadence, 
Iceland  is  no  longer  in  this,  as  in  many  respects,  the 
recognizable  land  of  the  sagas.  At  Bergth6rshvoll,  in 
the  plain,  we  stopped  at  the  farmstead  where  once  was  the 
hall  of  the  patient  and  magnanimous  Nj&ll,  in  which  he  and 
many  of  his  household  were  burned  in  the  long  feud  that 
is  the  central  theme  of  the  saga.  Both  Hlfaarendi — 
Lithe  End — and  Bergth6rshvoll  still  bear  their  old  saga 
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names,  the  latter  having  now,  as  then,  the  name  of  Nj&ll's 
wife,  Bergth6ra,  who,  like  Gunnar's  wife,  HallgerOa,  was  a 
principal  actor  and,  indeed,  in  the  one  case  the  main- 
spring of  action  in  the  tragedy.  For  in  Old  Iceland,  as 
everywhere  else  in  the  world  of  men,  it  has  been  and  is 
cherchez  la  femmCy  and  so  will  it  doubtless  be  to  the  end 
of  time. 

We  went  on  to  Hekla  and  stayed  overnight  at  the 
farmstead  at  its  foot.  Everywhere  we  were  received  as 
guests  whom  it  was  a  deUght  to  entertain  with  the  best 
during  our  sojourn,  and  at  our  departure  it  was  a  frequent 
experience  that  a  book,  or  sometimes  several  books,  would 
be  given  to  Professor  Fiske,  and  no  doubt  often  highly 
prized  ones  in  which  he  had  shown  an  interest,  and  which 
now  are  a  part  of  the  great  collection  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity of  Icelandic  literature,  the  greatest  in  America,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  today  in  the  world. 

On  our  journey  back  we  stopped  overnight  at  the 
farmstead  of  Oddi,  where  was  once  the  old  home  of 
Saemund  the  Wise  and  the  home  in  his  early  days  of 
Snorri,  the  most  remarkable  man  that  Iceland  ever  pro- 
duced, advocate,  statesman,  "speaker  of  the  law,"  his- 
torian, and  poet,  the. author  of  the  Heimskringla,  the 
monimiental  History  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  and  of  the 
Snorra  Edda,  the  Avesta  of  the  Germanic  people.  And 
in  a  way  most  memorable  of  all,  we  spent  a  long  day 
at  Thingvellir,  the  place  of  the  old  parliament,  the 
Althing,  that  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years  was  held 
here  in  the  open  air  and  for  all  this  long  period  was  the 
active  center  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  Iceland. 
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The  sites  of  the  foundations  of  the  booths  that  were  occu- 
pied during  the  midsummer  sessions  of  the  Althing  were 
stiU  visible  as  grass-grown  mounds,  but  the  place  was  as 
stiU  as  the  little  graveyard  of  the  nearby  church,  and 
nothing  has  remained  unchanged  except  the  lake,  the 
eternal  rocks,  and  the  river.  That  night  we  slept  in  the 
little  church,  but  the  increasing  cold  reminded  us  that  it 
was  time  to  think  of  more  comfortable  conditions,  and 
we  turned,  with  the  thought  that  an  experience  imfor- 
gettable  had  been  ended,  back  toward  Reykjavik. 

There  was  again  a  round  of  entertainment  which  had 
its  culmination  in  a  great  public  banquet  at  the  ho^ital, 
which  the  whole  male  population  of  the  town  and  the 
siuTounding  country  attended.  Professor  Fiske,  as  the 
guest  of  honor,  was  of  course  expected  to  make  a  respon- 
sive speech,  and,  though  his  Icelandic  was  reasonably 
ample  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  daily  communication, 
it  was  not  enough  for  the  effect  that  was  expected  of  him 
on  such  an  important  and  formal  occasion.  I  remember 
him  for  several  days  laboring  with  "Cleasby  and  Vig- 
fusson,"  the  big  Icelandic  dictionary,  to  work  out  the 
speech  that  he  subsequently  committed  to  memory  and 
delivered  with  great  impressiveness,  with  tremendous 
effect,  and  to  an  unbounded  applause  that  still  rings  in 
my  ears  as  I  write  of  it.  A  song  had  been  written  for 
the  occasion,  the  refrain  of  which  was  simg  with  a  growing 
warmth  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  climate  had  little 
to  do.  I  have  long  since  forgotten  the  verses,  but  the 
refrain  was  repeated  so  insistently  that  it  has  stayed  to 
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this  day,  a  flotsam  of  memory,  as  such  things  do,  and  it 

goes  like  this: 

Heill  Fiske,  vor  kjaeri; 
Med  fj^logum  tveim, 
I>eir  fegins  gestir 
Fr4  Vesturheim! 

Hail  Fiske,  our  beloved, 
With  companions  twain, 
Those  jojrf  ul  guests 
From  the  Western  World! 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  that  Fiske  and  Reeves 
said  farewell,  and  I  know  a  reluctant  one,  to  Iceland  and 
to  the  many  friends  who  saw  them  rowed  away  to  the 
ship  in  the  oflBng  that  was  to  take  them  back  to  Scotland 
and  on  their  way  to  America.  With  the  rest  I  waved  them 
from  the  shore  imtil  they  were  aboard  my  own  farewell, 
for  I  had  decided  to  stay  imtil  the  spring  mail  ship  should 
take  me  back  to  Denmark,  but  that  is  another  story  that 
has  little  to  do  with  this  one  and  requires  another  telling. 

I  saw  Professor  Fiske  many  times  after  the  Icelandic 
journey  and  he  was  never  tired  of  recalling  its  adventures. 
It  is  given  to  few  men  to  have  lived  the  varied  and  event- 
ful life  that  was  Professor  Fiske's — a  very  human  life, 
full  of  the  lights,  and  at  times  the  shades  too,  of  a  wide 
experience  of  living,  and  notably  full  of  the  satisfactions 
of  successful  accomplishment.  The  Icelandic  joiurney, 
of  which  I  have  given  you  what  seems  to  me  now  only  a 
shadow,  long  looked  forward  to,  was  an  event  that 
rounded  out  for  hun  one  more  phase  of  his  untiring  quest 
in  search  of  knowledge  and  of  truth. 
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COMPILED  BY  ELISA  JEBSEN 
I.      ICELANDIC  BIBUOGILAFHIES 

Bibliographical  notices  I.  Books  printed  in  Iceland,  1 57^1844; 
a  supplement  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  [Florencei 
printed  by  Le  Monnier  successors,  1886.]    Pp.  29. 

Contents:  Preliminary  note,  pp.  [3]-4;  Principal  authorities, 
p.  4;  Books  printed  in  Iceland  between  1578  and  1844,  pp.  [5]-26; 
Index  of  names  and  titles,  pp.  26-29;  Erratum,  p.  29. 

This  includes  books  published  in  Iceland,  1578-1844,  in  Mr.  Fiske's  col- 
lection, not  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  arrangement  is  chronologicaL  Titles  are  given  in  full  for  booki 
printed  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century,  with  full  collation  and  contenti 
and  historical  notes,  as  well  as  a  description  and  history  of  the  copy  in  Mr. 
Fiske's  possession,  and  the  names  of  libraries  possessing  a^ies. 

Bibliographical  notices  IV.  Books  printed  in  Iceland,  1578- 
1844;  a  second  supplement  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
[Florence,  printed  at  the  Le  Monnier  press,  1889.]    Pp.  28. 

Contents:  Preliminary  note,  p.  [2];  Books  printed  in  Iceland 
between  1578  and  1844  (second  list),  pp.  [31-25;  Index  of  names 
and  titles,  pp.  25-28;  Table  of  contents,  p.  28. 

Bibliographical  notices  V.  Books  printed  in  Iceland,  1578- 
1844;  a  third  supplement  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
[Florence,  printed  at  the  Le  Monnier  press,  1890.]    Pp.  29. 

Contents:  Preliminary  note,  pp.  [31-4;  Books  printed  in 
Iceland  between  1578  and  1844  (third  list),  pp.  [5]-26;  Index  of 
names  and  titles,  pp.  26-29;  Table  of  contents,  p.  29. 

BibUographical  notices  VI.  Books  printed  in  Iceland,  1578- 
1844;  a  fourth  supplement  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  with 
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a  general  index  to  the  four  supplements.    Ithaca,  New  York, 
1907.    Pp.  47,  [i]- 

Contents:  Preliminary  note,  pp.  [3]-4;  Books  printed  in 
Iceland  between  1578  and  1844  (fourth  list),  pp.  [51-36;  Index  of 
names  and  titles,  pp.  [37H47,  comp.  by  H.  Hermannsson;  Addenda 
and  corrigenda,  p.  47;  Table  of  contents,  p.  [48]  (indicating  place 
of  printing). 

Completed  by  Halld6r  Hermannsson,  and  published  after  the  author's 
death. 

Icelandic  books  of  the  sixteenth  century.  [Florence,  printed 
at  the  Le  Monnier  press,  ca.  1886.]  Pp.  4.  Caption  title.  Signed : 
W.  Fiske,  Florence,  Italy. 

"The  list  is  preliminary  to  a  full-title  catalogue  of  works  in  Icelandic 
published  before  the  close  of  the  i6th  century.  Only  the  first  two  or  three 
Ihics  of  the  title  are  given,  together  with  an  abridgment  of  the  imprint  (or 
colophon)."  This  list  was  based  on  the  collection  in  the  Royal  library, 
Copenhagen,  and  printed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  information  about 
Icdandic  books  of  that  period  in  other  libraries. 

n.      ARTICLES  ON  ICELANDIC  LITERATURE 

Icelandic  Language  and  Literature.  In  the  New  American 
Cyclopaedia^  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1859- 
1863,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  441-444. 

Mr.  Fiske  also  contributed  articles  on  Denmark,  Vol  VI,  pp.  385-389; 
Norway,  Vol  Xn,  pp.  414-416;  Netherlands,  Vol  Xn,  pp.  202-204;  Sweden, 
Vol  XV,  pp.  221-230. 

The  Icelandic  language.  How  to  study  it,  and  why  to  study 
it,  by  Professor  Willard  Fiske,  Cornell  University.  In  the  College 
Courant^  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  May  16,  1874.  • 

Icelandic  literary  establishments.  [Berlin,  printed  by  A.  W. 
Schade  (L.  Schade),  1880.]  Pp.  [2].  Signed:  W.  Fiske,  Berlin, 
January  16, 1880. 
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Icelandic  notes.  [On  modem  Icelandic  literature.]  [Berlin, 
printed  by  A.  W.  Schade  (L.  Schade),  1880.]  Pp.  4.  Signed 
W.  F.    I,  Berlin,  February  18,  1880. 

Iceland's  annals.    In  the  NalioHy  New  York,  January  22, 1880. 

Reviews  of  Sturlunga  saga,  ed.  by  Gudbrand  Vlgfusaon,  Oxford,  1878,  and 
an  Icelandic  prose  reader,  by  Gudbrand  VlgfusBon  and  F.  York  Powell,  Ozfoid, 

1879. 

On  Recent  Icelandic  Literature.  In  the  Berkeley  Quarterly, 
San  Francisco,  1881.    Vol.  II,  pp.  72-79. 

The  Living  Authors  of  Iceland.  In  [BulUlin  of]  The  Library  of 
Cornell  University ,  Ithaca,  1882-1883.    Vol.  I,  pp.  78-82,  ii<>-ii4, 

Tliis  list  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Bogi  Th.  Melsted,  but  was  translated  and 
edited  with  additions  by  Mr.  Fiske. 

lU.      WRITINGS  ON   ICELANDIC  CHESS 

Chess  in  Iceland  and  in  Icelandic  literature,  with  historical 
notes  on  other  table  games.  Florence,  the  Florentine  Typo- 
graphical Society,  1905.    Pp.  ix,  [2],  400.    Port.,  illustr.,  diagrs. 

Contents:  Polar  chess,  [iJ-q;  Chess  in  the  sagas,  9-24;  The 
story  of  Frithiof,  25-32;  Stray  notes,  33-363;  Index,  [3651-398; 
Corrigenda,  [3991-400. 

Tliis  volume  was  not  completed  when  Mr.  Fiske  died,  and  it  was  concluded 
by  Horatio  S.  White,  George  W.  Harris,  and  Halld6r  Hermannsson. 
There  were  two  important  articles  reviewing  this  work: 

Fiske's  Chess  in  Iceland.  By  H.  J.  R.  Murray,  in  the  Nation, 
New  York,  Vol.  LXXXI,  August  17,  1905,  p.  149. 

Das  Schachspiel  in  Island.  By  £.  P.  Evans,  in  Beilage  zur 
AUgemeinen  Zeitung,  18  Jimi,  1905. 

Ein    islandisches    Schachbuch.    In    Deutsche    Schachzeitung, 
Leipzig,  1880.    XXXV.  Jahrg.,  pp.  129-134. 
Treats  of  J6sef  Grlmsson's  Spihbdk. 

The  origin  of  chess.  In  the  Nation,  New  York,  Vol.  LXXI, 
August  16,  1900,  p.  132;  and  October  4,  1900,  p.  270. 
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Das  heutige  islandische  Schachspiel,  von  W.  Fiske.  Son- 
derabdruck  aus  Deutsche  SchachzeUungf  Band  LVI,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
1901.    [Leipzig:  Veit  &  Co.,  1901.]    Pp.  5.    Cover  title. 

I  uppnimi.  Islenzkt  skikrit.  1901-1902.  [Leipzig.]  Pp.  vi, 
187;  viii,  86. 

Edited  by  Mr.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Hermannsson. 

The  material  collected  by  Mr.  Fiske  was  issued  by  Mr.  White  as: 

Chess  Tales  &  Chess  Miscellanies.  London,  Longmans  Green 
and  Co.    [19 12.]    Pp.  xiii,  428.     16  plates. 

rV.      MISCELLANEOUS  PUBUCATIONS 

Iceland.  In  the  Times,  London,  October  i,  1879.  Dated 
Reykjavik,  September  20.  Commented  on  by  a  leader  in  the 
Times,  October  3,  1879. 

Icelandic  notes.  [Description  of  modem  Iceland.]  [Berlin, 
printed  by  A.  W.  Schade,  1880.]  Pp.  [s]-8.  Signed  W.  F.  H, 
Berlin,  April  5,  1880. 

MImir,  Icelandic  institutions  with  addresses,  1913.  Copen- 
hagen, printed  by  M.  Truelsen,  1903.    Pp.  viii,  80,  8. 

Contents:  Institutions  and  lists  of  authors  (in  Iceland,  Den- 
mark, and  America),  pp.  1-24;  Foreign  Icelandic  scholars,  pp. 
25-46;  Current  Icelandic  serials,  pp.  47-49;  Notes  on  Icelandic 
matters,  pp.  50-80;  Supplement:  Foreign  Icelandic  scholars, 
pp.  3-8. 

In  the  prefatory  note  this  volume  is  called  "the  first  tentative  issue  of 
MImir";  it  is  the  only  part  that  was  published. 

Book  collections  in  Iceland.  [Copenhagen,  M.  Truelsen,  1903.] 
Pp.  7,  [i].    Caption  title. 

Contents:  The  two  central  libraries  in  the  capital;  Other 
libraries. 

Constitutional  changes  in  Iceland.  From  the  Times  (London), 
October  13,  1903.  [Florence,  the  Landi  press.]  Pp.  9,  [i].  Cap- 
tion title. 

"With  slight  modifications  and  some  additions  by  the  writer." 
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F&lkinn.    In  IsafM.    Reykjavik,  October  27,   1886.    VoL 

xni,  pp.  1^3-174. 

A  criticism  of  the  propoted  flag  for  Iceland 

The  ancient  Vinland.  In  the  Evening  Post,  New  York,  Infarch 
24, 1874. 

On  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen. 

The  Icelandic  Discovery  of  America.  In  the  Nation.  New 
York,  January  15,  1891.    Vol.  LEE,  pp.  54-56. 

A  review  of  A.  M.  Reeves's  The  Finding  of  Windamd  the  Goad. 
V.     NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES  ON  ICELANDIC  MILLENNIAL,    1874 

Iceland's  millennial,  874-1874.  In  the  New  York  Herald, 
Monday,  March  2,  1874. 

Iceland,  its  millennial  anniversary  and  its  new  constitution. 
In  the  Journal,  Syracuse,  New  York,  March  9,  1874. 

About  a  new  constitution.  In  the  Cornell  Times,  Ithaca, 
March  11,  1874. 

A  pleasant  yacht  trip.  In  Forest  and  Stream,  New  York, 
March  12,  1874. 

A  letter  to  Professor  R.  B.  Anderson.  In  the  State  Journal, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  March  18,  1874. 

Urging  him  to  collect  books  for  Icelandic  libraries  as  a  gift  from  America 
on  the  occasion  of  the  millennial  anniversary. 

A  Thousandth  Anniversary.  In  the  Evening  Post,  New  York, 
March  17,  1874. 

Icelandic  notes.    In  the  Cornell  Era,  April  10,  1874. 

VI.      ARTICLES  ON  j6n  SIGUR2FSS0N 

An  Icelandic  statesman.  In  the  Journal,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
March  27,  1874. 

[Notice  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  J6n  SigurSFsson.]  In  the 
Nation,  January  15,  1880. 
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J6n  SigurSsson,  a  sketch  by  Professor  \^l]ard  Fiske.  Death 
of  the  Icelandic  patriot  and  scholar.  The  story  of  what  he 
accomplished  for  his  country.  Literary  and  political  labors.  His 
funeral  at  Copenhagen.  In  the  New  York  Tribune^  January  4, 
1880.    Signed  and  dated  Berlin,  December  18,  1879. 

Iceland's  champion.  Death  of  J6n  SigurSFsson,  statesman, 
scholar,  and  historian.  The  champion  of  Iceland's  independence. 
In  the  New  York  Herald^  Friday,  January  9, 1880.  Dated  Copen- 
hagen, December  15, 1879. 

Iceland.  In  Galignanfs  Messenger^  No.  20,  128.  Dated 
Paris,  January  6, 1880. 

Kleine  Mittheilimgen.  In  Naiional-ZeUung,  Berlin,  24  Dezem- 
ber,  1879. 

J6n  SigurSsson.  In  the  Kblniscke  ZeUung,  23  Dezember,  1879, 
No.  355. 

Vn.     POEMS  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ICELANDIC 

By  the  sea;  from  the  Icelandic  of  Steingrimur  Thorsteinson. 
In  the  Cornell  Era^  November  28, 1879,  Vol.  Xn,  No.  11.  Signed 
W.F. 

A  mystical  vision;  from  the  Icelandic  of  Matthias  Jochumsson. 
Signed  W.F.    In  the  C(ww«H  Era,  November  28, 1879.    Signed  W.F. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  PUBLICATIONS  ON 

ICELANDIC  LITERATURE 

Islandica;  an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Icelandic 
collection  in  Cornell  University  Library.  Ithaca,  New  York,  1908- 
191 7.    Vols.  I-X. 

Besides  making  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Icelandic  collection 
which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Cornell  University  Library,  Mr.  Fiske  also 
gave  the  sum  of  $5,000,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  expended  "for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  publication  of  an  annual  volume  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  said 
Icelandic  collection  in  the  library  of  the  said  university.'' 

Vol.  I.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  Bibliography  of  the  Icelandic 
sagas  and  minor  tales.     1908.    7  p.l.,  pp.  126. 
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Contents:  Introduction,  by  G.  W.  Harris;  Prefatory  note,  by 
H.  Hermannsson;  Bibliography;  Appendix:  a  list  of  poetical 
writings  and  works  of  prose  fiction  on  subjects  from  the  Icelandic 
sagas.  Contains  only  titles  found  in  the  Fiske  collection  or  in 
Cornell  University  Library.    Pp.  5. 

This  includes  only  the  Icelandic  sagas  proper  (Islendinga  sOgur),  that  it, 
the  sagas  and  tales  (|>aettir),  historical  and  fictitious,  the  scene  of  which  is 
Iceland,  or  which  treat  of  Icelandic  persons  at  home  or  abroad,  from  tbe 
settlement  of  IceUnd  in  the  ninth  century,  until  the  end  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  1264,  and  which  were  written  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  arrangement  is  alphabetical  according  to  names  of  sagas,  the  old 
Icelandic  form  of  names  being  used.  Under  each  title  the  arrangement  is 
chronological,  giving:  (i)  editions  of  the  text  in  the  original;  (2)  translations, 
alphabetical  according  to  language,  and  chronological  under  each  language; 
(3)  list  of  books  and  articles  about  the  saga.  Following  the  main  entry  are 
brief  notes  about  each  saga,  giving  the  approximate  date  of  events,  date  of 
composition,  the  probable  author,  if  any,  and  the  name,  location,  and  date  of 
MS  or  MSS.  Old  or  important  editions  have  also  full  notes,  giving  contents, 
description  of  the  copy  in  the  Cornell  Library,  and  references  to  periodicak,  as 
well  as  to  books  and  bibliographies. 

The  names  of  editors  and  translators  are  always  given  when  known.  There 
are  full  bibliographical  data  for  all  editions  and  transitions.  Titles  not  found 
in  the  Fiske  collection  are  marked  with  a  dagger. 

Vol.  II.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  The  Northmen  in  America 
(982-ca.  1500).  A  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
1909.    s  p.l.,  pp.  94. 

Contents:  List  of  sagas  forming  the  principal  sources  for  the 
history  of  the  Norse  voyages  to  America  and  Greenland.  Bib- 
liography. 

This  contains  principally  a  list  of  writings  commenting  upon  the  accounts 
given  in  the  sagas  of  the  voyages  to  America,  and  the  settlements  made  there 
by  the  ancient  Norwegians  and  Icelanders.  It  includes  also  works  com- 
menting upon  the  voyages  to  and  settlements  in  Greenland.  It  includes  only 
a  few  works  not  found  in  the  Cornell  Library  and  does  not  aim  at  completeness. 

The  arrangement  is  alphabetical  according  to  author. 

Important  works  have  descriptive  notes  and  bibliographical  references, 
with  a  list  of  books  and  articles  about  the  work.  Full  table  of  contents  of 
collective  works  and  bibliographical  references  are  given. 
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Vol.  m.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  Bibliography  of  the  sagas 
of  the  kings  of  Norway,  and  related  sagas  and  tales.    1910.    4  p.l., 

PP-  75- 

Contents:  Preface;  Bibliography;  Appendix,  containing  edi- 
tions of  and  works  about  N6regs  konungatal,  VamarraeSa  m6ti 
biskupum,  and  Anndlar  fslenzkir. 

Tliis  comprises  the  sagas  of  the  kings  of  Norway  (Konunga  s5gur)  and  all 
minor  tales  ()>aettir)  connected  with  them,  as  well  as  related,  more  or  less 
historical,  sagas  and  tales  concerning  the  Faeroes,  the  Orkneys,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia  (Gar5arlki).  The  period  covered  is  that  from  the  earlier 
half  of  the  ninth  century  down  to  the  reign  of  Magn6s  Lagaboetir  (i  263-1 280). 
Three  Latin  sagas  are  included:  Theodorid  Monachi  Historia  de  antiquitate 
regum  Norwagiensum,  Historia  de  profectione  Danorum  in  Terram  Sanctam, 
Kbtoria  Norwegiae. 

The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  Vol  I.  The  entry  is  under  the  names  of 
sagas.  There  is  a  short  biogn^hical  note  about  the  person  of  which  each  saga 
treats.  Separate  entry  is  made  of  the  sagas  of  individual  kings,  with  reference 
to  the  larger  works  in  which  they  occur.  The  historical  and  literary  notes 
following  the  main  entry  of  each  saga  make  the  work  valuable  for  reference,  not 
merely  from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view.  On  account  of  the  many  entries 
under  individual  kings  the  list  can  also  serve  as  an  index  to  the  early  kings  of 
Norway,  with  references  to  the  sagas  which  treat  of  their  lives.  References  are 
given  to  works  in  which  facsimiles  of  MSS  can  be  found. 

Vol.  IV.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  The  ancient  laws  of  Norway 
and  Iceland;  a  bibliography.     191 1.    5  p.L,  pp.  83. 

Contents:  Collections  and  Diplomataria  (pp.  1-6);  Individual 
texts  (pp.  7-31);  History  and  criticism  (pp.  32-77);  BibUography 
and  biography. 

This  contains  a  full  list  of  the  law  texts  and  other  legal  records  of  Norway 
and  Iceland  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  1387,  as  well  as  the  modem 
literature  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Arrangement: 

1.  Collections  and  diplomataria.  There  are  only  16  entries  and  no  system- 
atic arrangement.  Full  entries  give  the  contents.  Reference  is  made  to  books 
and  articles,  chiefly  of  textual  criticism.  Entries  for  less  important  diplomataria 
are  printed  with  smaller  type. 

2.  Individual  texts,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  names  of  laws 
in  the  old  IceUndic  form:   (a)  Historical  notes,  including  information  about 
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the  MSS  in  which  the  text  is  preserved,  with  lefereiices  to  works  coQtamiiig 
fsfsimilfit.  (6)  Reprints  as  well  in  dipkmiataria  as  sqmrately.  In  many  cases 
it  is  stated  from  which  MS  the  reprint  is  taken.  The  arrangement  under  each 
entry  is  chronological,  translations  following  texts  in  the  originaL  References 
are  given  to  books  and  articles  about  a  spedal  edition,  following  the  entry  of 
that  edition,  and  to  the  laws  in  general  at  the  end  of  all  the  entries,  induding 
translations. 

3.  Ifistory  and  criticism,  aiphabeticaUy  arranged  according  to  author,  and 
chronologically  under  each  author.  There  are  references  to  reviews  and 
criticisms  of  the  works.  All  historical  and  critical  works  other  than  those  to 
which  references  are  made  in  section  i  are  entered  here. 

4.  Bibliography  and  biography,  in  two  alphabets.  The  biographical  list 
contains  the  names  of  jurists  with  references  to  works  in  which  informatioo 
about  them  can  be  found. 

5.  Subject  index. 

Vol.  V.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  Bibliography  of  the  mythical- 
heroic  sagas  (Fomaldar  sogur).    191 2.    5  p.l.,  pp.  73. 

This  comprises  the  non-historical  sagas  dealing  with  the  times  bef(»e  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway  and  the  colonization  of  Iceland;  written 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  including  some  which  are  of  non- 
Scandinavian  origin,  l^-s5gur  and  stjiipma^ra  sogur. — Of  the  Volsung-  and 
Niblung-literature  only  those  titles  and  articles  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
Norwegian-Icelandic  version  of  the  legend  have  been  included.  Articles  on 
the  heroic  poems  of  the  Edda,  excepting  those  dealing  with  textual  critidam, 
have  been  included. 

Contents  and  arrangement: 

1.  Collections:  (a)  Texts;  6  entries.  (6)  Translations,  alphabetical 
according  to  language.  The  contents  are  fully  given  both  in  (a)  and  (&). 
(c)  General  works  about  the  Fomaldar  sOgur  in  general;  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  author. 

2.  Individual  sagas.  Notes  and  arrangement  as  in  Vols.  I  and  m  of 
Islandica. 

Appendix  I:  Saxo  Grammatid  Gesta  Danorum,  containing  a  list  of 
editions  of  Saxo,  chronologically  arranged  and  followed  by  translations, 
and  a  list  of  commentaries  on  the  first  9  books  on  the  history  and  its 
author. 

Appendix  II:  Editions  of  Hvenske  kr5nike. 

Appendix  ni:  Spurious  sagas,  containing  editions  of  and  works  on  the 
Hamlet  saga  (Amb&les  saga))  Andra  saga  jarls,  and  Huldar  saga. 
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Vol.  VI.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  Icelandic  authors  of  today, 
with  an  appendix  giving  a  list  of  works  dealing  with  modem 
Icelandic  literature.    1913.    Pp.  xiv,  69. 

Contents:  Preface,  8  pp.,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Icelandic  literature.  Icelandic  authors  of  today;  biographical  list. 
Includes  only  living  authors  of  some  consequence.  Appendix: 
list  of  books  and  essays  relating  to  modem  Icelandic  literature 
(since  1550),  6  pp.  Monographs  on  individual  authors  are  as  a 
rule  not  included.    The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive. 

Tlie  airangement  is  alphabetical  by  author,  indudmg  biographical  notes 
and  works  by  the  author,  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  in  chronological 
order,  giving  only  the  title  and  date.  Under  each  author  reference  is  made  to 
books  and  articles  about  him.  The  titles  of  articles  in  periodicals  are  given  in 
TCngliA  translation.  In  the  Appendix  the  arrangement  is  alphabetical  by 
author  without  regard  to  language. 

Vol.  Vn.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  The  story  of  Griselda  in 
Iceland;  edited  with  an  introduction.    1914.    3  p.l.,  pp.  xviii,  48. 

Contents:  Preface:  The  story  of  Griselda  in  Iceland.  Histor- 
ical review  of  the  different  Icelandic  versions  of  the  Griselda  tale. 
Reprints  of  some  of  these  versions,  viz.:  KvsSi  um  Grlsilli  eptir 
)K>rvald  Rdgnvaldsson,  pp.  1-6;  iEfint^r  af  einum  hertoga,  er 
kallast  Valtariy  pp.  7-12;  Her  skrifast  sagan  af  Grfshildi  )>olin- 
m6SUy  pp.  12-23;  Her  b3n:jast  sagan  af  Grfshildi  g6Su,  pp.  24-45; 
Sagan  af  Grfshildi  g6Su,  pp.  46-48. 

All  these  are  edited  from  the  MS  copies  of  the  Icelandic  versions  of  the 
Griselda  story  which  Mr.  Fiske  had  brought  together  for  his  Petrarch  collection. 
Various  readings  of  different  MSS  are  given  in  notes. 

Vol.  VIU.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  An  Icelandic  satire  (Lof 
l^ginnar)  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
)K>rleifur  Halld6rsson;  edited  with  an  introduction  and  appendix. 

1915-    3  Pl-i  PP-  »x,  54. 

Contents:  Introduction,  pp.  [i]-xix;  Lof  l^ginnar,  pp. 
li]-34;  Ne  vacent  pagellae,  Lecturis  et  Audituris  S.  D.  Author, 
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pp.  [35]-36;  Appendix  (containing  )H)rleifur  Halld6rsson's  letters 
and  poems),  pp.  [371-54. 

Vol.  IX.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  Icelandic  books  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (1534-1600),  1916.    3  p.L,  pp.  xii,  72. 

Contents:  Introduction,  pp.  [i]-xii:  Icelandic  books  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  pp.  68,  with  reproductions;  Index  of  personal 
names  and  titles,  pp.  [69J-72. 

This  bibliography  attempts  to  describe  all  books  printed  in  Iceland,  or 
in  Icelandic,  or  by  Icelandic  authors,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  of  wrbkh, 
copies  are  known;  books  or  editions  which  have  been  recorded,  either  rightly  or 
wrongly,  in  other  works  dealing  with  the  subject  are  also  mentioned. 

The  arrangement  is  chronological,  and  usually  alphabetical  under  each 
year. 

The  entry  includes  the  year,  full  title,  collation,  bibliographical  and  his- 
torical notes,  very  often  facsimiles,  reference  to  articles  and  books,  and  names  of 
libraries  which  possess  copies.  Books  or  editions  of  which  no  copy  is  known  to 
exist  are  mentioned  along  with  the  others  in  the  list,  in  smaller  type,  with 
references  to  books  or  writers  where  mention  of  them  can  be  found. 

Vol.  X.  Halld6r  Hermannsson.  Annalium  in  Islandia  Far- 
rago and  De  mirabilibus  Islandiae,  by  Gfsli  Oddson,  bishop  of 
Sk&lholt;  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes.    1917.    3  p.l., 

pp.  XV,  84. 

Contents:  Introduction,  pp.  [i]-xv;  Reprint  of  Annaliiun  in 
Islandia  Farrago,  pp.  [i]-27;  Notes  and  variants,  pp.  7-30; 
Reprint  of  De  mirabilibus  Islandiae,  pp.  [3i]-8i;  Illustrations; 
Tituli  capitum,  pp.  81-82;  Notes  and  Corrigenda  and  Errata, 
pp.  83-84. 

Halld6r  Hermannsson.  Catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  collection 
bequeathed  by  Willard  Fiske.    Ithaca,  New  York,  1914.    Pp. 

viii,  [4],  755- 

This  includes:  (i)  editions  and  translations  of  old  Icelandic  and  old  Norse 
texts,  with  histories  and  commentaries  on  that  literature.  Works  on  the 
language,  religion,  history,  manners,  etc.,  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  in  early 
times,  principally  the  Norwegians  and  the  Icelanders.  (2)  Modem  Icelandic 
literature,  beginning  with  the  first  book  printed  in  Iceland,  in  1540.    It  includes 
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about  10,200  volumes  in  the  Icelandic  collection,  besides  a  few  titles  in  the 
University  library  outside  of  the  collection. 

Runic  literature  is  not  included.  The  arrangement  is  alphabeticaL 
Contents  and  historical  and  bibliographical  notes  are  frequently  given,  and 
there  are  many  cross-references.    Subject  index,  pp.  [67i]-755. 

Halld6r  Hermannsson.  Catalogue  of  runic  literature  forming 
a  part  of  the  Icelandic  collection  bequeathed  by  Willard  Fiske. 
(Mord  University  press,  1918.    Pp.  viii,  [i],  105,  [i],  Plate. 

This  forms  a  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  Collection,  19x4, 
and  covers  the  literature  about  the  runes  and  the  runic  inscriptions.  It  includes 
all  the  books,  articles,  and  reviews  dealing  with  the  subject  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection  and  in  Cornell  University  Library.  A  few 
titles  (marked  with  a  dagger)  have  been  recorded,  although  not  in  the  library, 
because  reviews  or  other  writings  connected  with  them  are  to  be  found  there. 

The  catalogue  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  bibliography  of  runology, 
although  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  bibliography  on  the  subject  yet  published. 

Contents  and  arrangement:  Fnfact,  pp.  [v]-viii  Catalogue  of  runic 
literature  forming  a  part  of  the  Fiske  Icelandic  collection,  pp.  [i]-S5,  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  author,  with  frequent  cross-references.  Contents 
of,  and  frequently  notes  about,  the  works  are  given,  as  well  as  references  to 
reviews.  Addenda,  pp.  85-86.  Af^ndix  I:  Rimic  coins  (description  of  runic 
coins  in  the  Fiske  collection),  pp.  [87]-88.  Ai^)endiz  II :  Runic  calendar. 
Appendix  ni:  Runic  stones.  Index  of  reviewers  and  other  names  in  the  notes, 
pp.  [89]-90.    Subject  index,  pp.  [911-105.    Abbreviations,  pp.  [106]. 


CATALOGUES  OF  COLLECTIONS  GIVEN  BY 
W1LL\RD  FISKE  TO  CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY 

[WiDard  Fiskc]  A  catalogue  of  Petrarch  hocks.  Ithaca, 
New  York,  1882.    Pp.  67,  3. 

iMoed  in  November,  1883,  in  an  edition  of  160  copks,  **privmtcl]r  printed 
solely  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  incrcaie  of  the  coDectian,"  wfaidi  then 
contained  about  1,200  volumes. 

Ccnnell  University  Library.  Catalogue  of  the  Rhaeto-Romanic 
collection  presented  to  the  Library  by  Willard  Fiske.  Ithaca, 
New  York,  1894.    Pp.  iv,  32. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  within  six  weeks  Mr.  Fiske  sncceeded  in 
gathering  a  very  complete  Rhaeto-Romanic  collection  of  about  1,200  volumes. 

Additions  to  the  Rhaeto-Romanic  collection.  The  Library 
BuUeUn  of  Cornell  Untversiiy,  March,  1895,  pp.  235-236. 

Theodore  Wesley  Koch.  Catalogue  of  the  Dante  collection 
presented  by  Willard  Fiske.  Ithaca,  New  York,  1898-1899. 
2  vols. 

Part  I,    Dante's  Works.     1898.    Pp.  91. 

Part  II.    Works  on  Dante  (A-G).    1900.    Pp.  93-268. 

Vol.  II,  part  II.    Works  on  Dante  (H-Z).     1898-1900.    Pp.  269-501. 

Supplement,  pp.  503-520.  Index  of  Subjects,  pp.  521-560.  Index  of 
Passages,  pp.  561-576.    Iconograf^y,  pp.  577-606. 

Titles  and  Introduction,  signed  W.  F.  Villa  Landor,  Florence,  June,  1899. 
Pp.  iv,  xxii. 

The  preparation  of  the  Catalogue  was  carried  on  in  intimate  consultation 
with  Mr.  Fiske.  The  major  part  of  the  collection,  7,000  volumes,  was  gath- 
ered in  three  years. 

Mary  Fowler.  Catalogue  of  the  Petrarch  collection  bequeathed 
by  Willard  Fiske.  Oxford  University  Press,  1916.  Pp.  xviii,  [4], 
S47,  2  plates. 
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The  collection  now  numbers  some  4,000  volumes. 

Contents  and  arrangement  of  the  Catalogue:  Preface,  pp.  [v]-vi.  Con- 
tents, p.  [vii].  List  of  Illustrations,  p.  [viii].  Introduction  by  Geo.  Wm. 
Harris,  pp.  [iz]-zviii.  Biographical  Explanations,  i  p.  List  of  works  dted, 
X  p.  Abbreviations,  i  p.  Addenda  and  corrigenda,  i  p.  The  Catalogue,  in 
two  parts:  Part  I,  Works  of  Petrarch,  pp.  1-192 ;  Part  IE,  Works  on  Petrarch, 
pp.  193-496.  Appendix  I,  Iconography,  pp.  497-509.  Appendix  IE,  Notes  on 
literary  controversies,  by  W.  Fiske,  pp.  510-5 14.    Subject  Index,  pp.  515-547. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

BIBUOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

HELD  AT  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW 

YORK.  JULY  5.  1918 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  George 
Watson  Cole,  in  parlor  number  i  of  the  Grand  Union  HoteL 

In  his  preliminary  remarks  the  President  spoke,  in  substance, 
as  follows: 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  occupy  much  of  your  time  with  an 
extended  address.  Before  taking  up  the  program,  however,  a 
few  words  should  be  said  regarding  our  Society,  of  what  has  been 
done  since  we  last  met,  and  of  its  present  condition. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  during  the  interval 
between  this  meeting  and  that  held  at  Louisville  last  year,  much 
work  has  been  done,  and  that  the  results  accomplished  have 
been  most  gratifying.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  ismd  Treasurer,  which  will  be  read  later.  Unfortunately 
neither  of  these  officers  is  able  to  be  present  and  read  his  report 
in  person. 

Two  numbers  of  the  Papers  have  been  issued  and  the  print- 
ing of  the  Census  of  Incunabula  is  well  under  way.  The  first 
instalment  of  the  Census  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the  second,  in  the 
May  number,  completed  the  letter  B. 

For  progress  in  this  work  we  are  under  special  obligation  to 
the  voluntary  services  of  Dr.  George  Parker  Winship,  as  editor, 
and  to  the  generosity  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  which  has 
undertaken  to  print  the  Census  without  cost  to  the  Society. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  expense  of  the  editorial  work,  several 
friends  of  the  Society  have  come  forward  with  contributions 
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aggregating  $2050.00.  Of  this  amount  there  remains  enough 
still  unexpended  to  complete  the  work  and  leave  a  small  siuplus 
to  carry  on  any  supplementary  work  that  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able. 

As  planned,  the  Census  will  be  completed  in  the  December 
Bulletin  of  the  present  year.  A  separate  edition  of  300  copies 
will  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Library  and  250  for  the  Society. 
Of  the  latter,  one  hundred  copies  are  to  be  printed  on  Old  Strat- 
ford paper,  copies  of  which  will  be  offered  to  subscribers  at  $10.00 
each.  The  money  so  raised,  together  with  whatever  balance 
there  may  be  in  the  special  fund,  will  be  used  for  further  work 
in  this  field.  As  now  planned,  this  will  consist  of  full  descrip- 
tions of  works,  given  in  the  Census,  which  have  not  heretofore 
been  described. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  that  the  project  which 
the  late  John  Thomson,  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Library,  had  so  much  at  heart  is  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished, 
though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  from  that  which  he  had 
planned.  The  Census  when  completed  will  add  still  another 
important  work  of  reference  for  the  use  of  American  librarians 
and  scholars. 

The  treasury  of  the  Society  is  in  a  healthy  state,  enough 
being  on  hand  to  meet  the  probable  expenses  of  the  fiscal  year, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  expenditure  for  composition,  print- 
ing, and  paper  occasioned  by  the  technical  character  of  Mr. 
Gruber's  bibliographical  descriptions  of  Luther's  Bible  and  the 
different  fragmentary  translations  leading  up  to  it. 

Several  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Society.  We 
now  have  199  members,  of  whom  eight  are  life-members;  an  increase 
of  two  over  those  reported  last  year. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  character  of  the 
publications  of  the  Society  may  become  of  more  and  more  general 
interest  and  lead  to  the  increased  prosperity  and  usefulness  of 
the  Society. 
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It  has  been  thought  wise  that  the  program  of  this  sessioD 
should  take  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  Professor  Willard  Flske, 
a  man  in  whom  is  seen  the  best  fruits  of  American  culture;  one 
who  as  librarian,  bibliographer,  scholar,  linguist,  bibliophile,  col- 
lector, philanthrcyist,  and  library  benefactor  made  his  influence 
felt  from  the  icy  north  to  the  tropics — ^from  Iceland  to  Egypt. 
A  native  of  the  Empire  State,  he  chose  the  realm  of  literature 
as  his  field  of  activity  and  mastered  it  as  few  of  his  coix^>atriots 
have  done.  His  death  was  a  loss  to  both  hemi^heres  and  called 
forth  expressions  of  grief  and  appreciation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Of  his  personal  charm  and  scholarship  we  are  to  hear 
from  those  who  knew  him  well  and  were  associated  with  him  in 
his  labors  and  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  lofty  ideals. 

We  are  particularly  fortimate  in  having  with  us  one  who, 
of  all  others,  was  his  friend  and  intimate  companion  during  his 
entire  career  and  whom  he  chose  as  his  literary  executor,  Professor 
Horatio  S.  White. 

Professor  White,  of  Harvard  University,  then  being  introduced, 
began  by  explaining  some  illustrative  material  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  and  placed  on  exhibition.  This  consisted  in 
part  of  specimens  of  the  characteristic  chirography  of  Professor 
Fiske,  and  of  portraits  of  him  from  his  boyhood  to  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  of  his  homes,  both  in  Ithaca  and  Florence.  Selec- 
tions were  included  from  the  elaborate  and  extensive  mass  of 
printed  matter  which  Professor  Fiske  had  originated  and  circu- 
lated in  Egypt  during  his  efforts  to  reform  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
Attention  was  then  called  to  the  printed  works  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  and  to  the  catalogues  of  the  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Icelandic,  and  Runic  collections  which  he  bequeathed  to  Cornell 
University.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the  different  places  in 
which  accounts  of  these  collections  are  to  be  found. 

The  Professor  then  read  the  first  paper  on  the  program,  "An 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Professor  Fiske.'* 
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This  was  followed  by  one  on  "Willard  Fiske  as  a  Bibliographer," 
by  Miss  Mary  Fowler,  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Petrarch 
Collection.  Her  paper,  owing  to  her  absence,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Willard  Austen,  librarian  of  Cornell  University. 

At  this  point  the  program  was  interrupted  in  order  to  give 
Mr.  Wyer,  the  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Library  (who 
had  to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  meeting),  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  regarding  the  library  of  The  Bibliographical  Society, 
which,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the  meeting  in  Louis- 
ville, is  now  in  the  State  Library  School  at  Albany.  There  being 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  all  of  the  material  belonging  to 
the  Society  had  been  received,  he  put  himself  in  communication 
with  Dr.  Carlton,  of  the  Newberry  Library,  and  Mr.  Josephson, 
of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  more 
still  remained  in  Chicago.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  printing  of 
the  list  of  the  books  in  the  library  has  been  deferred,  but  it  will 
be  taken  up  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wyer  is  satisfied  that  the  entire  library 
has  been  received  at  Albany  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Society. 

The  regular  program  was  then  resumed,  the  next  number 
being  a  paper  by  Mr.  Halld6r  Hermannsson  on  ''The  Icelandic 
Collection  Formed  by  Professor  Fiske,  Now  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity." In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hermannsson,  his  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Wesley  Koch,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  who 
made  the  catalogue  of  the  Dante  Collection.  The  concluding 
number  of  the  memorial  program,  ''Recollections  of  Professor 
Fiske  and  a  Trip  to  Iceland,"  was  read  by  Professor  William  H. 
Caipenter,  provost  of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  He  gave 
a  graphic  account  of  a  winter  spent  in  Iceland  and  of  a  journey 
to  the  interior  of  the  island,  during  which  several  places  of  historic 
interest  were  visited. 

The  President  then,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  extended  its 
thanks  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Memorial  program. 
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Tbe  Report  of  the  Sccretanr.  >ir.  Henry  O.  Serauoe,  in  his 
absence,  was  then  read  fay  Mr.  W.  W.  Bishop^  Seoetaiy  pro  Im. 
This  was  foOowcd  by  the  Report  of  the  Treasorery  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Faxon,  read  in  abstract  fay  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Faxon  having 
been  caDed  home  on  business. 

A  report  of  the  progress  made  on  the  Census  ff  Imcnmabtim^ 
by  Dr.  George  Parker  l^lnship,  was  then  read  by  the  President^ 
f oDowed  by  a  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  special  fund  for  that 
work. 

The  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
William  W.  Bishop,  Chairman,  Eh-.  W.  X.  C.  Carlton,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  G.  Brig^iam,  was  then  read  by  the  Chairman,  as  fol- 
lows: 

President:  George  Watson  Cole 

First  Vice-President:  H.  H.  B.  Meyer 

Second  Vice-President:  J.  C.  ^L  Hanson 

Secretary:  Henry  O.  Severance 

Treasurer:  Frederick  W.  Faxon 

Member  of  the  Council:  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephscm 

These  officers  were  duly  elected.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  the  selection  of  an  Editor,  owing  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  who  has  felt  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  duties  of  that  position,  was  left  to  the  Council, 
with  power. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  Society  then  adjourned. 

W.  W.  Bishop,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

The  secretary  has  little  to  report  for  the  present  year. 

The  membership  numbers  199. 

Two  of  our  members,  Ralph  K.  Jones,  librarian,  University 
of  Maine,  and  George  W.  Harris,  librarian  of  Cornell  University, 
died  during  the  year. 
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The  memberships  of  four  were  canceled  and  of  five  were 
suspended.    Of  these,  one  member  has  been  restored. 

New  members  added  during  the  year  number  33,  leaving  a 
total  membership  of  199,  according  to  my  records. 

A  new  contract  has  been  made  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  embodying  the  conditions  and  terms  already  in  operation. 

There  was  no  midwinter  meeting  this  year.  The  secretary's 
report  of  the  1917  meeting  at  Louisville  has  been  published  in  the 
Papers,  where  it  may  be  consulted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  O.  Severance,  Secretary 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  now  has  190  active 
members  in  good  standing,  8  life  members,  and  i  honorary  mem- 
ber, making  199  in  all.  Diuing  the  last  year,  covered  by  the 
treasurer's  report,  we  have  added  6  new  annual  members  and  lost 
5;  we  have  also  2  new  life  members,  Messrs.  George  D.  Smith 
and  Charles  W.  Clark. 

Attached  is  my  report  for  the  year  July  i,  1917,  to  June  30, 
1918,  inclusive. 

Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Treasurer 

TREASURER'S  REPORT,  JULY,  191 7,  TO  JUNE,  1918 


Balance  on  hand  July  i,  1917 $210.35 

Membership  dues  (1917  balance,  1918  incomplete) . .     573 .33 

Sales  of  publications   by  University  of   Chicago 

Press  (July,  1917,  to  June,  1918) i47-90 

Sales  by  Society 10435 

Interest  on  bank  balance 6.85 

$1,041.67 
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EXPEMDITUSES 

Sundries — postage,  etc $  39. 72 

Reprints:  loo,  Chicago  Literary  Club 5.35 

35,  Article  by  Professor  Brooks 4.49 

Paid  to  life-membership  fund,  cash  received  from 

sales  of  Feipel  reprint 49-35 

R.  J.  Kemer,  rojralty i  .80 

Papers: 

Mailing  Vol.  XI,  No.  2 9.33 

Vol.  XI,  Nos.  3-4,  and  mailing 273 .95 

Vol.  XII,  Nos.  1-3,  and  mailing 355-96 

University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Postage  on  publications  sent  at  treasurer's  order  3 .  93 

Holding  type  of  Feipel  reprint 3 .00 

Exchange  on  checks .30 

Balance  in  bank 394 .  81 

$1,041.67 

Life-Membership  Fxtnd 

Principal 

(For  use  only  on  publications,  not  on  regular  Papers) 

Balance  on  hand  July  i,  1917 $330. 33 

Received  from  two  life-members 100.00 

Received  from  sales  of  Feipel  reprints,  to  June  30, 

1918 49-25 

$379.47 

Expended  for  rojralty  to  L.  N.  Feipel 10.95 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1918  (Brookline  Savings 

Bank) 368 .  53 

$379.47 

Interest 

(Applicable  to  regular  expenses  of  the  Society) 

On  hand  July  i,  1917 $  43 .36 

Accrued  interest  to  June  30,  1918 10. 30 

$  52  S6 

No  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  Jime  30,  1918  (Brookline  Savings 

Bank) $  52. 56    $  5256 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY  BOOKS,  JUNE  30,  1918 

The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  1918,  contained  the  first  two  instalments  of 
the  Census,  giving  the  titles  grouped  by  Hain  under  the  letters 
A  and  B.    C  and  D  will  appear  in  the  June  issue. 

The  entries  for  the  letters  C,  D,  E,  F  are  in  type  and  the  proof 
corrected  as  far  as  about  the  middle  of  F.  The  printer  has  the 
manuscript  through  H. 

At  the  present  rate  the  alphabet  will  be  completed  in  the  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  for  next  December.  The  Census  will  then  be  issued 
as  a  single  volume,  containing  the  entries  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin,  addenda  and  errata,  both  of  which  have  begun  to 
accumulate,  an  introductory  statement  explaining  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  undertaking,  and  an  account  of  its  inception  and 
progress. 

The  figures  for  the  letter  A  will  give  an  idea  of  the  material 
which  the  Census  makes  available: 

Title  entries  (not  counting  cross-references) 909 

Hain  has,  for  A,  2231  numbers,  so  that  we  have  40  per  cent 
as  many  entries.  We  enter  about  33  per  cent  of  Hain 
titles,  the  others  being  new  to  Hain. 

Number  of  titles  represented  by  one  copy  only 473 

(Over  one-half.    The  average  is  two  copies  of  each  title) 
Number  of  copies  registered 1824 

Memorandum  of  distribution  of  473  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  of  which  one  copy  only  is  registered  in  the  Census,  of  titles 
coming  under  the  letter  A. 

New  York 120  California 25 

Washington 60  Providence 24 

Boston 60  Ithaca 16 

Baltunoie 53  Chicago 12 

Philadelphia 43 
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Hartford,  7;  New  Haven,  5;  Worcester,  4;  Princeton,  3;  Bu&lOp 
3;  Four  owners,  2  each;  Sixteen,  i  each. 

An  auction  record  of  15  titles  has  not  been  traced  to  the  ptcaeat 
owner. 

This  probably  represents  with  substantial  fairness  the  relative 
strength  of  these  localities  as  shown  by  the  Cemsus. 

George  Pa&kek  Wikship 
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The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical 

Society  of  America 


The  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  which  was  founded  in 
1904  during  the  Conference  of  Librarians  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago, 
has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  bibliographical  research  and  the 
printing  of  bibliographical  productions.  The  Society  has  held  twenty- 
five  semiannual  meetings.  The  annual  meeting  is  ordinarily  held  in 
connection  with  the  American  Library  Association.  A  winter  meeting  is 
frequently  held  in  connection  with  the  American  Historical  Association. 
At  these  meetings  many  papers  of  interest  to  bibliographers,  book 
collectors,  and  librarians  have  been  read,  and  these  have  been  published 
in  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  Society's  Papers. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Sodety  and  approved 
by  the  Council  may  become  a  member  upon  payment  of  $3.00  a  year. 
Names  may  be  submitted  to  any  officer  of  the  Society. 

The  treasurer  is  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Roslindale,  Mass. 


The  Papers  of  the  Society  are  published  at  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750-58  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  The  subscription  price 
is  $4.00  per  year.     The  price  of  this  part  is  $2 .00. 

Communications  concerning  editorial  matters  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  George  Parker  Winship, 
The  Widener  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Correspondence  concerning  yearly  subscriptions  and  single  copies 
may  be  addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750-58  Ellis 
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WEBSTER'S  SPEECHES 

A  BIBUOGRAPHICAL  RENfOEW 
BY  CLIFFORD  B.  CLAPP 


DANIEL   WEBSTER 


a  (latjucrreolype,  nol  heretofore  reproduced,  taken  when  he  was  about 
fifty-six  yean  of  age. 


THE  SPEECHES  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER: 
A  BIBUOGRAPHICAL  REVIEW 

BY  CUFFORD  BLAKE  CLAPP 

pniEREST  in  Webster  literature  begins  where  interest 
^  in  "Americana"  often  ends,  with  1800.  Daniel  Web- 
ster's speeches  and  writings  extend  over  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  those  of  each  decade  seeming  to  have — 
roughly,  it  must  be  admitted — ^a  peculiar  characteristic. 
Separate  editions  of  those  of  the  first  two  decades  are 
nearly  all  rarities;  but,  while  some  editions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding periods  are  seldom  f  oimd,  many  of  the  later  items 
were  issued  in  large  nimibers,  extensively  collected,  and 
carefully  saved.  Probably  when  general  interest  is  aroused 
in  Webster  literature,  much  of  this  material  will  be 
brought  to  light  from  its  many  hiding-places.  But  neither 
the  scarcity  nor  the  frequent  occurrence  of  any  editions 
need  deter  recording  or  collecting;  for  the  work  of  few 
Americans  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  so  well  worth 
study,  and  a  certain  inspiration  comes  from  the  knowl- 
edge and  possession  of  the  literature  in  its  original  form. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  largely,  that  the  present  re- 
view is  written,  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  wider  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  with  the  aim  of  drawing  forth  infor- 
mation concerning  the  printed  material  nearest  the  source 
and  suggestions  regarding  its  relation  to  Webster's  career  . 
and  to  the  national  life,  ^Jv " 
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The  most  recent  bibliography  of  Webster  is  that  by 
Mark  Van  Doren,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
History  of  American  Literature  (1918).  The  most  useful 
all-around  bibliography  of  Webster  that  had  previously 
been  printed  between  covers  was  the  brief  one  in  Professor 
Ogg's  Daniel  Webster  (1914),  listing  about  fifty  Webster 
titles  and  many  accessory  works.  The  card  catalogues 
of  several  libraries  embraced  long  lists  of  titles,  usually 
badly  arranged  even  if  professedly  alphabetical,  owing 
to  the  variety  of  titles  assimied  by  identical  speeches  and 
to  various  methods  of  cataloguing;  and  the  printed 
indexes  to  periodicals  and  general  literature  contained  a 
large  number  of  entries.  But  the  longest  printed  lists 
of  a  general  nature  were  those  in  the  following  library 
catalogues,  the  nimiber  of  separates  only  being  specified 
in  most  cases:  the  Boston  Athenaeimi  (1882),  with  over 
150  titles,  more  than  a  third  being  titles  of  Webster's  own 
works;  the  Massachusetts  State  Library  (1880)  and 
supplements  in  Reports  (1881-1909),  with  115  titles,  47 
being  of  Webster's  works;  the  Peabody  Institute,  Balti- 
more (1892  and  1905),  with  about  100  titles,  mostly 
biographies  or  collections  of  speeches;  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Library  (1902)  and  Supplement  (1904),  with 
about  65  titles,  nearly  all  of  them  titles  of  Webster's  own 
works.  For  a  good  general  bibliography,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Salem  (Massachusetts)  Public  Library,  VI,  4  (October, 
1 901),  with  nearly  50  titles,  is  very  useful. 

The  chronological  index  to  the  Writings  and  Speeches 
(1903),  edited  by  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  together  with  remarks 
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distributed  throughout  the  i8  volumes,  is  practically  a 
bibliography,  and  this  edition  and  the  two  volumes  o[ 
Curtis'  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  (1870)  contain  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  known  about  the  occasions,  original 
sources,  and  form  of  Webster's  speeches.  In  Webster's 
correspondence  there  is  comment  on  the  circumstances 
attending  the  publication  and  reception  of  some  speeches 
and  collections,  and  Professor  McMaster  has  drawn 
additional  information  from  other  contemporary  sources, 
such  as  the  press  of  the  time. 

Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  Mr.  Van  Doren's 
bibliography  reaches  a  new  level  by  listing  about  350 
Webster  titles  or  sources,  perhaps  85  being  separate  titles 
of  Webster's  own  works,  and  by  specifying  in  some  cases 
several  editions  of  single  titles.  This  is  the  best  reference 
bibliography  of  Daniel  Webster.  A  list  of  this  kind  is 
the  beginning  of  the  thorough  study  of  the  formal  side 
of  a  man's  literary  output.  From  this  we  must  go  on  to 
the  complete  list  of  Webster  material,  separate  and 
analytical,  which  will  comprise  double  the  number  of 
entries  collected  up  to  the  present  time;  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  complete  descriptive  bibliography. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  through  the  prestige  attached 
to  the  winning  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Case,  Daniel 
Webster  became  a  national  character.  In  the  decade 
and  a  half  next  succeeding,  he  delivered  in  rapid  succession 
those  remarkable  orations  that  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. The  dignity  of  his  character  was  evident,  his 
enthusiasm  was  never  more  ardent,  his  imagination  was 
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working  on  a  lofty  plane^  his  intellect  was  very  keen.  The 
celebrity  consequent  upon  his  Reply  to  Hayne  led  to  the 
immediate  publication  of  the  first  considerable  collection 
of  his  speeches;  and  the  earliest  works  of  a  biographical 
nature  appeared  about  the  same  time. 

The  Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments.  Boston: 
Perkins  &  Marvin,  and  Gray  &  Bowen;  New  York: 
Jonathan  Leavitt,  1830  (pp.viii+25-520),  was  republished 
with  an  additional  volume:  Boston:  Perkins,  Marvin,  & 
Co.;  Philadelphia;  Henry  Perkins,  1835;  ^.nd  a  third 
volume  was  added  later:  Boston:  Tappan  and  Dennet, 
1843;  the  work  going  through  at  least  eight  so-called 
editions  up  to  1848.  The  Diplomatic  and  Official  Papers 
were  published  in  New  York  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in 
1848  (392  pp.),  edited  by  his  private  secretary,  Charles 
Lanman.  The  collection  of  his  speeches  that  is  most 
generally  known  and  that  has  given  very  great  service  was 
edited  by  Edward  Everett  and  entitled  The  Works  of 
Daniel  Webster.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1851  (6 
vols.;  many  succeeding  editions). 

For  letters  other  than  official  there  have  appeared 
three  collections:  The  Private  Correspondence  of  Danid 
Webster.  Edited  by  Fletcher  Webster.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1857  (2  vols.),  republished  in  Vols.  17  and 
18  of  the  "National  Edition";  Professor  C.  H.  Van 
Tyne's  The  Letters  of  Daniel  Webster.  New  York: 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  1902  (22+769  pp.);  and  the 
Letters  Hitherto  Uncollected ^  published  as  Vol.  16  of  the 
"National  Edition."    This  "National  Edition,"  which  is 
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the  almost  complete  and  wholly  admirable  collection  of 
Webster's  works  edited  by  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  is  The 
Writings  and  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  New  York:  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  1903  (18 
vols.).  The  mass  of  Webster's  writings  collected  in  this 
edition,  says  Dr.  Fisher,  "give  one  an  impression  of  intel- 
lectual power,  which,  I  think,  would  be  hard  to  match 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  law  and  politics." 

As  a  review  of  the  Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments^ 
there  appeared  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  American  Quarterly 
Review  J  in  1831,  an  article  that  was  reprinted  the  same 
year  imder  the  title  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Daniel  Webster.  Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Lea  (as 
reprinted,  48  pp.).  We  must  read  a  bit  from  this  article 
if  we  are  to  appreciate  the  himior  attending  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  authorship.  The  anonymous  author  says, 
on  page  4  of  the  book,  "We  were,  therefore,  disappointed, 
on  opening  the  volume  of  his  works,  not  to  find  prefixed 
to  it  a  full  biographical  notice  of  him.  We  were,  indeed, 
so  much  disappointed  and  felt  so  fully  persuaded,  that 
neither  the  contents  of  the  volimie  itself,  nor  the  sources 
of  its  author's  power,  nor  his  position  before  the  nation, 
could  be  properly  comprehended  without  it,  that  we 
determined  at  once  to  prepare  such  notices  of  his  life,  as 
we  might  be  able  to  collect  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. We  only  regret  that  our  efforts  have  not  been 
more  successful, — and  that  our  notices,  therefore,  are  few 
and  imperfect."  The  work  is  credited  to  George  Ticknor 
on  the  evidence  of  letters  by  Webster  and  Ticknor,  and 
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the  amusing  thing  is  that  Ticknor  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Webster  for  many  years,  and  that  Webster 
himself  approved  the  review  and  advised  regarding  its 
reprint  in  book  form.'  Probably  the  real  ^'imfavorable 
circumstances"  consisted  in  Ticknor's  embarrassment  by 
his  nearness  to  the  great  subject.  The  article,  while  not  a 
life,  is  an  exceptionally  good  review.  It  is  mentioned 
here,  along  with  a  couple  of  other  publications,  as  the 
earliest  attempts  in  public  text  to  portray  Webster  to  his 
coimtrymen. 

The  year  before  Ticknor's  work  there  was  published  a 
book  called  Sketches  of  Public  CharacterSj  by  Ignatius 
Loyola  Robertson.  New- York:  E.  Bliss,  1830.  This 
work,  in  reality  by  Samuel  Lorenzo  Knapp,  an  editor  and 
author  somewhat  addicted  to  whimsical  subterfuges, 
consists  of  pretended  letters,  and  Letter  I,  on  pp.  [s]-29, 
beginning  "Washington,  Jan.  1830,"  is  on  Daniel 
Webster.  The  title  is  mentioned  in  the  Contents,  and 
the  running  headlines  are  "Webster,"  but  there  is  no 
caption  title.  This  sketch  was  republished  with  the  title 
A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Daniel  Webster.  By  Samuel  L. 
Knapp.  Boston:  Stimpson  and  Clapp,  1831  (2+234 
pp.);  and  a  second  edition,  "Revised  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  time,"  appeared  in  New  York:  J.  S. 
Redfield,  1835  (108  pp.). 

The  other  early  biographical  publication,  mentioned 
above,  is  a  pamphlet  of  16  pages,  of  unknown  date  and 
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origin,  but  showing  some  internal  evidence  that  it  was 
probably  sent  out  for  campaign  purposes  about  the  time 
Webster  was  first  mentioned  for  the  presidency.  It  bears 
the  simple  title  Daniel  Webster  and  begins,  "Publica- 
tions have,  at  different  periods,  issued  from  the  press," 
ending,  "the  good  Providence  which  overrules  the 
destinies  of  States  and  of  Empires."  The  only  copies 
so  far  noted  are  in  the  Dartmouth  College  and  Newberry 
libraries. 

The  best-known  biographies  of  Webster  are  those  by 
Everett,  Raymond,  Lanman,  Curtis,  Harvey,  Lodge, 
Hapgood,  McMaster,  Fisher,  and  Ogg.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  give  credit  to  the  other  writers  of  biographical 
works,  most  of  which  were  eulogies,  essays,  or  sketches, 
but  some  of  which  deserve  the  name  of  "lives."  The 
flood  of  eulogies,  chiefly  in  1852  and  1853,  was  remarkable. 
The  Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library's  Bulletin  for  July, 
1883,  contained  the  Bibliographia  Websteriana  (reprinted 
separately),  the  well-known  list  of  these  eulogies  compiled 
by  Charles  Henry  Hart,  recording  72  titles.  Of  these  the 
one  by  Rufus  Choate  is  the  most  noteworthy.  Of 
Choate's  eulogy,  A  Discourse  Delivered  before  the  Faculty^ 
Students y  and  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College^  there  were  two 
editions,  both  published  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  by 
James  Mimroe  and  Company  in  1853 ;  the  one  mentioned 
in  Hart's  list  has  100  pages  and  is  the  more  desirable  of 
the  two,  although  perhaps  the  commoner;  and  the  other 
is  an  edition  of  88  pages.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in 
Choate's    oration    ought    also    to    read    Rev.    Charles 
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Cavemo's  Reminiscences  of  the  Eulogy  of  Rufus  Choate  an 
Daniel  Webster  (1914). 

Edward  Everett,  co-worker  and  friend  of  Webster, 
with  exceptional  opportunity  for  judging  his  subject, 
wrote  what  Curtis  calls  "a  beautiful  and  carefully  written 
biographical  memoir."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  introduction  furnished  by  Everett  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments, 
Webster  asking  in  letters  written  March  21,  1847,  ^^d 
January  8,  185 1,  that  it  be  revised  and  extended  to  apply 
to  a  new  edition  of  all  his  speeches.'  This  new  edition, 
containing  Everett's  biographical  introduction,  was  The 
Works  of  Daniel  Webster  (1851;  and  other  editions),  in  6 
volumes.  The  memoir,  again  extended,  appears  also  in 
the  "  National  Edition  "  (1903).  Everett  also  delivered  a 
eulogy  in  Boston  in  1859.  Raymond's  work  was  a  remark- 
able example  of  nimble  journalism.  It  appeared  first  in 
the  New  York  Daily  Times  of  October  25, 1852,  and  then 
in  two  editions  in  book  form.  Lanman  wrote  on  The 
Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  (1852)  from  knowledge 
gained  as  his  private  secretary.  George  Ticknor  Curtis, 
one  of  Webster's  literary  executors,  produced  in  his  Life 
of  Daniel  Webster  (1870;  several  editions)  a  monument  to 
the  statesman's  memory  which  has  been  the  vade  mecum 
for  all  later  biographers.  It  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
custom  to  distrust  Harvey's  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes 
(1877;  and  later  editions),  while  making  considerable  use 
of  his  material;  but  Dr.  Fisher,  in  explaining  this  tend- 

'  Writings  and  Speeches,  XVI,  471-73,  and  XVIII,  411. 
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ency,  comes  to  his  defense.'  The  Daniel  Webster  of 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  been  considered  since 
its  appearance  the  standard  biography  for  general  use. 
Its  eminent  author  for  a  number  of  years  has  stood  in 
general  estimation  as  the  living  authority  on  Webster. 
But  The  True  Daniel  Webster  by  Sidney  George  Fisher 
certainly  competes  well  in  all  respects  with  Senator 
Lodge's  work  and  deserves  its  title  for  its  pronoimced  fair- 
mindedness.  Norman  Hapgood's  little  book  (1899)  is 
remarkable  for  its  success  as  a  biography  both  because  of 
and  in  spite  of  its  brevity.  In  the  life  by  John  Bach 
McMaster  (1902)  there  is  some  new  material,  gathered 
from  contemporary  sources.  Frederick  Austin  Ogg  (1914) 
produced  a  concise  political  discussion  of  Webster's  career, 
somewhat  less  personal  than  the  works  of  Lodge  and 
Fisher. 

In  1829  Webster  wrote  a  brief,  entertaining,  and 
illuminating  autobiographical  sketch,  extending,  however, 
only  to  181 7.  This  has  been  used  by  his  biographers  for 
many  details  of  his  early  years.  In  the  few  pages  of  this 
Autobiography  the  main  points  touched  on  are  his  parent- 
age, his  birth  on  a  farm  in  1782,  his  education  in  the 
local  schools,  at  Exeter  Academy,  and  at  Dartmouth 
College,  his  teaching  at  Fryeburg  to  maintain  in  college 
the  brother  Ezekiel — afterward  an  able  lawyer— who  had 
done  so  much  for  him,  his  private  reading,  his  first  literary 
ventures,  and  his  early  political  work.  This  account  is 
to  be  f oimd  with  The  Private  Correspondence,  both  in  the 


'  Fisher,  The  True  Daniel  Webster ^  pp.  vii-xiv. 


ituf^i^^aLjm  ionfT  if  A 


^i  zJTjt  zxrrkzt  r^aur^%  2s  =ccevi:r±y.  A  wtxn  intercsdng 
zrA  \^^rzx^  *;g"^rar"  iict  cc  WebEter  s  Exeter  period 
ira^  the  tiiridir*'  th^  k^oc  him  from  ^praking  before  the 
y^h/ri.  "Mr.  Burk:r^js?fr  ^-v-^ys  pressed,  and  en- 
treated. c»£t  irinr.-r.gfv-  thai  I  -roGki  venture:  but  I 
c/xiJd  RfT-er  crjcninand  su^det  resofcitioa.  When  the 
orxasion  iras  over.  I  irect  hoc3e  and  wept  bitter  tears  of 
mortiikation."' 

Daniel  Webster's  nrst  literary  productions  were  his 
contributions  to  the  Dartnumik  GautU  from  1799  to  1801, 
a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  WrUings  amd  Speeches^ 
XVlj  3.  His  earliest  printed  speech  was  An  oraiiony  pro- 
nounctd  at  Hanactfy  SrayHampshire,  the  ^tk  Day  of  July^ 
iHoo;  being  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  American 
independence.  By  Daniel  Webster ^  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  ^Dartmouth  University.  .  .  .  Hanover:  Moses  Davis, 
1800  f  15  pp.)-  This  first  edition  is  vsry  scarce,  but  there 
are  copies  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  Harvard,  New- 
berry, the  New  York  Public,  and  elsewhere.  The  oration 
was  rc7>ublished  in  Raymond  and  L>'man's  Life  and  Memo- 
rials of  Daniel  Webster  (1853),  and  in  Loring's  Hundred 
Boston  Orators  (1852 ;  4th  ed.,  1855).  As  a  separate  it  was 
rei)rintecl  in  1884  as  a  supplement  to  the  Bay  State  Monthly 
and  the  Granite  Monthly^  at  a  time  when  these  two 
pcricxlicals  were  both  published  by  John  N.  McClintock 
an<l  ('()mi)any.  The  Granite  Monthly  published  as  its 
July-August  and  September-October  numbers,  respec- 

» Privatf  Correspondence  (1857),  1, 10. 
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tivdy,  the  April  and  May  "numbers  of  the  Bay  State 
Monthly f  omitting  four  pages  of  the  latter.  With  the 
April  number  of  the  one  magazine  and  the  July-August 
nimiber  of  the  other  was  given  the  type-set  facsimile  of 
the  oration;  it  is  mentioned  on  page  263  of  the  duplicate 
issues.  This  juvenile  federalistic  speech,  with  Webster's 
next  boyish  effort,  a  eulogy,  the  reader  can  safely  call 
"florid"  or  "splurgy"  without  referring  to  Professor  Ogg 
or  Dr.  Fisher  or  any  other  authority;  and  yet  it 
undoubtedly  has  praiseworthy  points. 

The  eulogy  bears  the  title  A  Funeral  Oration,  Occa- 
sioned by  the  Death  of  Ephraim  SimondSj  of  Templetonj 
Massachusetts  J  a  Member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Dartmouth 
College;  who  died  at  Hanover ,  (N.H,)  on  the  i8th  of  June 
i8oij  (Bt.  26.  By  Daniel  Webster,  a  ctass-mate  of  the 
deceased.  "Et  vix  sustinuit  dicere  lingua  Vale!^^  Han- 
over: Moses  Davis,  1801  (13  pp.).  Curtis  tells  us  that 
Webster,  in  1820,  having  learned  that  Ticknor  had  a  copy 
of  this  eulogy,  said,  "I  thought,  till  lately,  that,  as  only  a 
few  copies  of  it  were  printed,  they  must  all  have  been 
destroyed  long  ago;  but,  the  other  day.  Bean,  who  was  in 
college  with  me,  told  me  he  had  one.  It  flashed  through 
my  mind  that  it  must  have  been  the  last  copy  in  the  world, 
and  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  pocket  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  kill  him,  to  destroy  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth."' 
But  the  anonymous  author  of  an  article  in  Old  and  New^ 
VIII,  No.  I,  July,  1873,  writing  on  "Traces  in  Print  of 
Daniel  Webster's  Work  in  College,"  says  that  four  copies 

>  Oirtis,  1, 40,  note. 
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were  known  to  have  survived.  Some  certainly  exist 
today,  there  being  copies  in  the  Dartmouth  College  and 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  libraries,  and  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  very  scarce.  The  Simonds  eulogy  was  reprinted 
in  two  editions  in  1855.  One  of  these,  Hanover:  The 
Dartmouth  Press,  April,  1855  (10  pp.),  with  the  mi^rint 
"Tempeton"  in  the  title,  is  not  rare;  the  other, 
Salisbury:  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  1855  (8  PP-)>  is  very 
scarce,  but  there  is  a  copy  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Another  address  delivered  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1801  by  Webster  is  not  known  to  have  been  issued  as  a 
pamphlet,  but  there  is  deposited  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
Library  a  volume  of  speeches  by  Webster  skilfully  and 
curiously  inlaid,  in  which  this  speech  exists  in  the  simili- 
tude of  a  separately  printed  work.  As  arranged,  it  has 
caption  title  reading  in  part  >ln  Ora/«w  (w  O^nww  .  .  .  . 
at  the  Anniversary  of  the  United  Fraternity^  with  the  text 
in  nine  single  columns,  the  first  line  in  black  letter.  On 
the  back  of  this,  by  holding  it  to  the  light,  can  be  seen  the 
text  of  some  edition,  not  recognized,  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
oration  of  1800.  This  copy  of  the  United  Fraternity 
oration  is  probably,  like  another  work  in  the  same  volume, 
a  well-contrived  imitation  of  a  separate. 

In  1802,  while  teaching  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  Webster 
delivered  an  oration  that  escaped  print  for  eighty  years. 
The  manuscript  of  this  was  discovered  in  a  junk  shop  in 
Boston  long  after  Webster's  death.  It  was  issued  in  two 
forms,  one  spoken  of  as  the  "plain  edition''  and  entitled 
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Newly  discovered  Fourth  of  July  oration  ....  now  for 
the  first  time  given  to  the  public,  Boston:  A.  Williams  & 
Co.;  Fryeburg,  Me.:  A.  F.  &  C.  W.  Lewis,  1882  (16 pp.). 
It  has  a  portrait  of  Webster  and  views  of  the  old  academy 
building  and  the  old  church  where  Webster  spoke.  The 
other  edition  is  The  Illustrated  Fryeburg  Webster  Memorial. 
Fryeburg,  Me.:  A.  F.  &  C.  W.  Lewis,  1882  (39  pp.), 
which  has  the  same  text  as  the  "plain  edition"  with  the 
addition  of  23  pages  and  three  plates,  much  of  the  addi- 
tional matter  being  biographical. 

In  the  year  1809  Webster  delivered  at  Dartmouth 
College  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  on  The  State  of  Our 
Literature^  but  this  is  not  known  to  have  been  separately 
published.  During  this  first  decade  he  was  also  connected 
with  the  honored  little  group  of  literary  adventurers  who 
published  The  Monthly  Anthology^  and  who  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  of  the  North 
American  Review.  Webster's  share  in  the  literary  efforts 
of  the  group  is  mentioned  on  pages  209  and  321-23  of  the 
Anthology  Society's  Journaly  edited  by  M.  A.  De Wolfe 
Howe  and  published  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum  in  1910. 

It  was  as  a  Federalist  that  Daniel  Webster  began  his 
ix)litical  career,  and  the  earlier  writings  and  speeches  are 
consonant  with  the  attitude  of  his  party.  His  first 
ix)litical  publication  was  An  Appeal  to  the  Old  Whigs  of 
Neiv-Hampshire  n.p.,  [1805]  (16  pp.).  It  is  signed  on 
page  15:  "An  old  Whig.  February — 1805."  Webster, 
in  his  Autobiography,  errs  in  placing  this  in  1804.  Curtis, 
Lodge,  Fisher,  and  Ogg  have  all  placed  it  in  this  year. 
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following  Webster,  but  the  latter  says  of  it,  on  January 
19,  i8o6y  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bingham,  ''Last  year  J 

wrote  a  political  pamphlet "*    The  date  is  correct 

in  the  "National  Edition."  The  next  known  pamphlet 
is  An  Anniversary  Address^  Delivered  before  the  Federal 
Gentlemen  of  Concord  and  Its  Vicinity ^  July  4th^  1806. 
Concord,  N.H.,  George  Hough,  1806  (21  pp.).  In  several 
places  this  has  typographical  errors,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  well  to  compare  copies  for  variations.  Two  years  later, 
directed  against  the  policy  of  the  Democrats,  came 
Webster's  anonymous  Considerations  on  the  Embargo  Laws 
n.p.,  n.d.  (16 pp.),  "the  principal  thesis  of  which  was  the 
unconstitutionality  of  an  embargo  measure  not  expressly 
limited  in  duration."* 

On  Jime  18, 181 2,  by  act  of  Congress  war  was  declared 
with  Great  Britain.  "July  4th — ^barely  more  than  two 
weeks  later — ^Webster  delivered  a  speech  which,  marking 
as  it  did  in  a  very  real  sense  his  entrance  of  the  political 
arena,  was  easUy  the  most  important  of  his  career  to  this 
point. "^  This  speech  against  "Mr.  Madison's  war"  was 
entitled  An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Waskingtan 
Benevolent  Societyy  at  Portsmouth,  July  4,  1812.  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.:  Oracle  Press,  William  Treadwell,  n.d. 
(27  pp.). 

This  was  soon  followed  by  the  bibliographically  more 
interesting  Rockingham  Memorialy  which,  in  recent  opin- 
ion, contained  much  of  the  power  of  argument  that 

^Private  Correspondence ,  I,  221. 

*  Ogg,  Daniel  Webster ,  p.  76.  *  Ogg,  p.  77. 
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characterized  his  maturer  years.  "There  are  passages  in 
it  that  ahnost  convince  us  that  the  old  Federalists  may 
have  been  right.'"  "The  tone  of  the  memorial  was 
dignified,  courteous,  and  moderate;  but  the  protest 
against  the  war  was  firm. '  '^  This  Rockingham  Memorial, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  masquerades  under  the  title  Speech 
of  the  Hon.  George  Sullivan^  at  the  Late  Rockingham  Con- 
vention^ with  the  Memorial  6*  Resolutions  y  and  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Elections.  Concord:  George  Hough,  Sep- 
tember, 1812.  (31  pp.).    The  first  edition  collates: 

p.  [i],  [title-page];  p.  [2],  [blank];  p.  [3],  [imder heading, 
not  followed  by  date,]  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Peace  [a 
paragraph  giving  some  circumstances  of  the  meeting 
"holden  at  Brentwood,  on  Wednesday  Aug.  5,  1812"]; 
pp.  [3]-! 7,  Speech  [of  Sullivan];  p.  17,  [brief  details  of 
proceedings];  pp.  18-27,  Memorial.  Daniel  Webster, 
Esq.  [and  14  others  named]  having  been  appointed  a 
Conmiittee  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  reported  the  following,  which  was  imani- 
mously  accepted.  To  James  Madison,  Esquire,  President 
of  the  United  States.  [The  memorial,  written  by  Web- 
ster, is  signed  at  the  end  by  Samuel  Tenney,  Chairman, 
and  William  A.  Kent,  Secretary];  pp.  28-30,  Resolutions; 

p.  31,  Conmiittee  of  elections For  electors 

For  representatives [the  first  of  the  six  names 

under  the  latter  head  being  "Daniel  Webster,  Esq.  of 
Portsmouth"]. 

This  was  followed  probably  at  once  by  an  edition 
having  nearly  the  same  title,  varying:  ....  memorial 


*  Fisher,  p.  122.  » Ogg,  p.  80. 
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and  resolutions  ....  Second  edition.    Exeter:  The  Con- 
stitutionalist Press,  E.  C.  Beals,  n.d.  (30  pp.). 

p.  [i], [title-page];  p.  [2],  [blank];  p.  [3], [under heading] 
Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Peace  [and  date]  Exeter,  August 
8th,  181 2  [a  paragraph  differing  from  that  on  page  [3] 
of  the  Concord  edition  only  in  some  instances  of  punctua- 
tion, in  the  insertion  of  the  u  in  '^  honourable,"  and  in  the 
statement,  "holden  at  Brentwood,  on  Wednesday  last."]; 
pp.  [3]-i6,  Speech  [of  Sullivan];  pp.  16-17,  [brief  details  of 
proceedings];  pp.  17-27,  Memorial.  Daniel  Webster, 
Esq [etc.];  pp. 2 7-29,  Resolutions;  p.  30,  Elec- 
tions. .  .  .  For  electors.  .  .  .  For  representatives.  .  .  . 

Webster  was  elected  to  Congress  in  181 2.  Continuing 
the  Federalist  policy,  he  introduced  Mr.  Webster^ s  motion 
calling  for  information  touching  the  French  decree  purporting 
to  be  a  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.    June  10^ 

181 3.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.    Washington:  A.  &  G. 
Way,  1813.  (4  pp.)- 

Regarding  Webster's  next  published  speech,  "the 
first  speech  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Webster  which  was  fully 
reported,"'  Dr.  Fisher  says:  "In  Congress,  Webster's 
most  conspicuous  effort  was  directed  to  securing  the 
passage  of  a  set  of  resolutions  calling  on  Madison's 
administration  to  explain  when  and  how  the  repeal  of 
the  French  decrees  had  been  communicated  to  our 
government."    Professor  Ogg  says  that  on  January  14, 

1814,  "Webster,  who  thus  far  had  participated  in  the 
debate  but  incidentally,  rose  to  deliver  a  speech  which 


'  WrUings  and  Speeches,  XIV,  i8,  note. 
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easily  surpassed  all  his  earlier  efiForts  and  touched,  indeed, 
the  high-water  mark  of  his  oratory  during  his  first  period 

of  congressional  service The  florid  style  which 

had  marred  earlier  speeches  had  now  virtually  disappeared 
and  in  its  stead  was  simplicity,  directness,  deliberation." 
This  speech  was  published  in  four  editions: 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster^  delivered  in  the  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  j  on  the  i/fth  Jantuiryj 
181  4j  on  a  bill  making  further  provision  for  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army,  encouraging  enlistments j  and  authorising 
the  enlistments  for  longer  periods  of  men  whose  terms  of 
service  are  about  to  expire.  Exeter:  Constitutionalist 
office,  1814.  (15  pp.). 

[same  title]  Alexandria:    Snowden  &  Simms, 

1814.  (13  pp.). 

[same  tfile  varying  in  punctuation,   and  as 

follows,  brackets  occurring]:  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster y  [of  N.H.]  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  U.  States  J  ....  Keene,  N.H.:  John  Prentiss,  1 814. 

(is  PP-)- 

[same  tfile  as  the  first  edition,  varying] :   Speech 

of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Esq.  delivered  ....  January 

J 4,   181 4,  ....  Portsmouth:     Charles    Turell,     1814. 

(is  PP-).t 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  two  speeches  that  Professor 

McMaster,  calling  it  "the  first  of  his  many  celebrated 

speeches,"  says  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  praised  many 


flltles  followed  by  a  dagger  have  not  been  compared  with  the  originals  in 
the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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years  later  on  failing  to  find  them  in  the  Speeches  and 
Forensic  Arguments.  The  other  one,  delivered  four  days 
earlier,  on  Robert  Wright's  resolutions,  was  not  separately 
published,  but  a  rfeum6  of  it  is  given  in  Writings  and 
Speeches^  XTV,  11-13.  It  is  of  especial  interest  in  these 
days,  because  it  deals  with  the  law  of  punishment  of  ill^al 
aid  to  the  enemy. 

The  Great  War  just  ending  has  brought  out  in  separate 
form  another  speech  never  before  printed  by  itself.  The 
title  reads,  with  punctuation  inserted  ....  Danid 
Webster  on  the  draft;  text  of  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress^ 
December  9,  18 14.    Reprinted  from  "  The  Letters  of  Danid 

Webster, ^^  edited  by  C.  H.  Van  Tyne Washington, 

D.C.:  American  Union  against  Militarism,  [191 7]. 
([11]  pp.).  An  explanatory  note,  p.  [i],  declares  that  the 
United  States  did  not  enact  drastic  draft  laws  during  the 
War  of  181 2,  as  had  been  stated,  and  that " This  argument 
of  Webster's,  coming  from  the  ablest  constitutional 
lawyer  in  Congress,  contributed  materially  to  its  defeat." 
This  use  of  Webster's  18 14  argument  against  the  selective 
draft  of  191 7  resulted  in  a  letter  by  Dr.  Van  Tyne  to  the 
New  York  Times,  dated  June  2, 191 7,  and  appearing  in  the 
June  5  issue  of  that  paper.  He  said,  in  part,  "I  feel 
outraged  to  find  my  name  on  so  treasonable  a  sheet,  even 
as  editor  of  a  quoted  speech,  and  I  wish  here  to  expose  the 
wanton  misrepresentation  and  misuse  of  this  document. 
In  the  first  place,  Daniel  Webster  himself  was  ashamed 
of  his  sophomoric  effusion  against  conscription,  and  did 
not  even  permit  it  to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
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Record.  He  wrote  his  friend,  Jeremiah  Mason,  that  he 
would  show  it  to  him  some  time  in  secret.  Webster  never 
allowed  it  to  be  published  in  his  printed  works  during  his 
life,  and,  after  his  death,  his  son,  Fletcher  Webster, 
thought  it  imworthy  of  publication  in  his  edition  of  his 
father's  papers.  Moreover,  Webster  was  not  at  the  time 
of  making  the  speech  'the  ablest  constitutional  lawyer  in 
Congress'  .  .  .  ." 

In  a  reply  to  Professor  Van  Tyne,  written  June  5, 
191 7,  as  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  and  published  in 
the  issue  of  Jime  7,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  released  his 
own  outraged  feelings  occasioned  by  certain  personal 
remarks,  by  saying,  in  part,  "We  may  readily  forgive  Dr. 
Van  Tyne  for  rescuing  this  'easily  answered'  docmnent 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  now  appears  Webster 
consigned  it." 

In  181 7  Webster  retired  from  Congress  for  several 
years.  About  this  time  he  was  counsel  for  the  defense 
of  the  Kennistons,  Pearson,  and  Jackman,  falsely 
accused  of  robbery.  There  are  three  separate  publica- 
tions touching  this  strange  case  in  the  Harvard  Law 
Library: 

Report  of  the  evidence  ai  the  trial  of  Levi  &•  Laban 
Kenniston  before  Hon.  Samuel  Putnam  j  on  an  indictment  for 
the  robbery  of  Major  Elijah  P.  Goodridge,  December  ig,  18 16. 
Salem:  T.  C.  Cushing,  1817.  (32  pp.).  This  does  not 
contain  the  arguments. 

Report  of  the  evidence  6*  arguments  of  counsel  at  the 
trial  of  Levi  and  Laban  Kenniston  ....  for  the  robbery 
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of  Major  Elijah  Putnam  Goodridge Boston:  J.  T. 

Buckingham,  1817.  (63  pp.). 

The  shanM'obbery,  committed  by  Elijah  Putnam  Good- 
ridge, on  his  own  person,  in  Newbury,  near  Essex  Bridge, 
Dec.  ig,  1816,  ....  And  his  trial  with  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Pearson,  ....  Also  the  trial  of  Levi  &  Laban  Kenniston, 

By   Joseph   Jackman Concord,    N.H.:    for    the 

author,  1819.  (152  pp.)  In  part  a  rq>rint  of  the  preced- 
ing entry.  Webster's  address  to  the  jury  in  the  trial  of 
the  Kennistons  is  on  pages  69-88,  and  his  questions  to  the 
witnesses  are  given.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  less  active 
part  in  the  other  two  trials,  although  he  examined  some 
of  the  witnesses. 

The  Dartmouth  College  Case  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance in  American  legal  history,  and  has  been  cited  nearly 
a  thousand  times  in  the  American  Reports.^  But  in  a 
Webster  bibliography  one  would  be  expected,  of  course, 
to  mention  only  a  little  of  even  the  early  historical 
material  on  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  but 
two  items  touching  it  that  should  have  any  place  in  this 
paper.  These  are  Timothy  Farrar's  report  of  the  case 
and  Webster's  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Washington.  The  latter  piece  is  so  very  rare  that  a  short 
accoimt  of  it  will  be  desirable;  and  we  shall  find  that  it 
illustrates  very  interestingly  the  sort  of  relation  that  may 
exist  between  bibliography  and  the  study  of  a  public 
event.  The  college  had  come  into  the  power  of  a  group 
of  people  who,  under  the  name  of  a  imiversity,  wished  to 

*  Dartmouth  College,  Proceedings  of  Webster  CetUennial,  pp.  284-85. 
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abolish  the  old  charter  and  bring  the  institution  under 
the  control  of  the  state.  The  question  arose  as  to 
"  Whether  this  be  a  permanent,  vested  interest,  or  a  mere 
estate  at  the  will  of  the  legislative  body,"  in  the  words  of 
the  "Advertisement"  in  Farrar's  report,  and  as  the  case 
for  the  college  was  worked  out  it  involved  the  proposition 
that  a  charter  is  a  contract  and  that  no  state  shall  pass 
any  law  affecting  the  validity  of  contracts.  The  con- 
troversy between  the  college  and  the  university  is 
discussed  in  Shirley's  Dartmouth  College  Causes  (1879). 
The  college  was  defeated  in  the  New  Hampshire  court. 
The  argument  of  Webster  in  that  court,  in  behalf  of  the 
college,  was  not  reported.  On  March  10,  1818,  Webster 
argued  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  argmnent  must  be  credited  with  having, 
first  or  last,  induced  in  the  court  the  opinions  that  resulted 
nearly  a  year  later  in  the  decision  favorable  to  the  college. 
In  the  words  of  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Webster's  colleague, 
inscribed  in  the  hall  honored  with  Webster's  name,  the 
college  was  "Refounded  by  Daniel  Webster." 

From  the  time  of  the  argmnent  in  Washington  until 
the  final  decision  was  handed  down,  both  parties  were 
engaged  in  an  extension  of  the  presentation  of  their 
cases  by  trying  to  influence  the  minds  of  those  whose 
opinions  would  be  valuable  to  the  justices  of  the 
court.  The  college  party,  alarmed  by  the  leakage  of 
information  that  the  case  was  likely  to  go  against  them, 
endeavored  by  a  very  discriminating  circulation  of 
Webster's  argument  to  check  the  moves  of  the  university 
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party,  who  were  using  as  propaganda  the  decision  of  the 
state  court. 

Of  this  argument  of  Webster's  there  were  two,  and 
probably  three,  different  editions  in  pamphlet  form,  each 
without  title,  author's  name,  or  date.  The  copies  of 
which  we  have  record  up  to  this  time  are  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Harvard  College  and  Harvard  Law 
School  libraries,  the  Boston  Athenaemn,  and  the  Bry- 
son  Library  at  the  Teachers  College,  New  York.  Other 
copies  probably  exist,  but  may  be  diflScult  to  find  because 
of  the  lack  of  the  usual  identifying  characteristics.  It  is 
quite  evident,  from  the  printed  references  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  niunber  of  copies  was  small  and  the 
circulation  carefully  restricted. 

Webster  had  "three  or  four"  copies  of  his  "minutes" 
printed  between  March  22  and  April  23,  1818,  and  these 
he  intended  to  have  "remain,  except  when  loaned  for  a 
single  day,  under  my  own  lock  and  key."'  Since,  in  his 
apparent  anxiety  lest  they  be  further  published,  he  did 
not  at  that  time  wish  President  Brown  of  the  college  to  see 
them,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  were  printed  at 
Hanover,  but  more  likely  at  Boston,  where  he  him- 
self  was. 

On  September  9,  1818,  he  gave  away  five  copies.' 
He  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  do  this  after  four  or 
five  months  of  interest  in  the  pamphlet  unless  out  of  a 
larger  issue,  however  liberally  the  vague  "three  or  four" 

'  Webster  to  Mason,  April  23,  1818. 
'  Webster  to  Story,  September  9,  1818. 
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copies  may  be  interpreted.  But  there  seems  to  be  good 
evidence  of  a  second  printing  previous  to  July  16,  1818. 
On  that  date,  writing  to  President  Brown  that  a  copy  had 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  students,  he  cautioned  the 
president  as  to  their  discretion  and  said,  "The  printer  also 
should  be  admonished  not  to  say  anything  about  it." 
The  implication  seems  to  be  that  President  Brown  was 
expected  to  caution  the  printer,  who  must  therefore  have 
been  in  Hanover  or  near  there.  Letters  of  later  dates 
mention  distribution  of  single  copies  with  great  discretion. 
On  September  19,  President  Brown  wrote  to  Webster  as 
follows : 

"  In  regard  to  the  reprinting,  I  have  some  little  doubt, 
whether  the  benefit  to  be  expected  would  render  the 
measure  expedient,  considering  how  soon  it  may  be  hoped 
the  volume  will  appear.  The  very  scarcity  of  the  argu- 
ment, &  the  half -secret  &  cautious  manner  of  the  distri- 
bution, stimulate  curiosity,  and  add  somewhat  to  the 
preciousness  of  the  docimient.  It  has  already  been,  or 
shortly  will  be,  read  by  all  the  commanding  men  of  New 
England  &  New  York;  ....  N.E.  &  N.Y.  are  gained. 
Will  not  this  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes  ?  If 
not,  I  should  recommend  the  reprinting  ....  if ,  in  your 
opinion,  any  thing  more  needs  to  be  done  in  enlightening 
the  more  eminent  of  the  professional  men  of  the  country 
let  a  hundred  or  two  copies  be  struck  oflf  without  delay. 
But  even  in  that  case  I  should  recommend  the  principle 
of  selection  in  the  distribution ;  for  I  would  not  allow  the 
argument  to  be  common,  until  it  is  to  be  sold." 
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The  probable  third  issue  may  have  been  either  an 
authorized  or  an  unauthorized  one.  On  November  9, 
1818,  Webster  wrote  to  President  Brown,  "Mr.  Hough 
says,  a  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  our  argument  have  been 
printed  at  the  Patriot  office  and  distributed.  I  hope  they 
will  do  no  hurt." 

The  process  of  identifying  these  issues  may  be  aided 
by  supposing  that  the  second  was  printed  at  Hanover, 
probably  from  a  carefully  prepared  manuscript  by  Web- 
ster now  in  the  Dartmouth  College  Library,  approximating 
the  form  as  printed  in  the  reports  of  Farrar  and  Wheaton ; 
and  the  third  at  the  Patriot  office  in  Concord;  and  that 
the  copies  of  the  first  issue  were,  as  Webster  says, "  hastily 
written  oflf ,  with  much  abbreviation ;  and  contain  little  else 
than  quotation  from  the  cases.  All  the  nonsense  is  left 
out.    There  is  no  title  or  name  to  it."' 

The  copies  at  Harvard,  the  Boston  Athenaeimi,  and 
the  Teachers  College  are  alike,  having  43  pages.  The 
signatures  number  i  to  6,  five  of  four  leaves,  and  the  last 
a  single  fold  of  two  leaves.  There  is  no  heading  or  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  except  a  double  rule,  the  upper  line 
thicker  than  the  lower,  above  the  23  lines  of  text  on  the 
first  page.  There  are  39  lines  on  most  pages,  and  18  on 
page  43,  the  last  one  consisting  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
word  "repu-tation."  The  copy  at  the  Boston  Athenae- 
um has  marginal  notes  in  Webster's  hand,  and  on  the 
blank  portion  of  the  last  page  is  the  beginning,  so  much 
as  the  binder's  knife  has  left,  of  the  final  paragraph  of 

» Webster  to  Mason,  April  23,  18 18. 
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the  argument  as  printed  in  Farrar's  Report  and  in  the 
Works. 

The  copy  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  has  26  pages, 
dgnatures  A-C  in  fours  and  D  in  one  (or  two).  There  is 
nothing  to  characterize  this  edition  typographically;  page 
I  has  47  lines,  page  3,  53  lines,  and  page  26,  9  lines. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  17  of  the  26-page  edition  is  the 
meaningless  sentence,  ^'Both  president  and  professors 
have  freeholds^  notwithstanding  the  fellows  may  be  liable 
to  be  suspended,"  etc.  The  compositor  skipped  from  one 
itdikSzjtA  freeholds  to  another,  omitting  two  lines  in  which 
a  second  sentence  begins,  ''All  the  authorities  speak  of 
fellowships  in  colleges  ^s  freeholds j^  etc.  There  is  another 
omission,  of  the  words  "her  grants,"  on  page  14,  line  36, 
in  the  sentence  reading,  "What  hinders  Vermont  .  .  .  . 
from  resuming,  at  her  own  pleasure?"  In  the  other 
edition  this  sentence  is  on  page  24,  line  4. 

The  implication  that  the  copy  in  small  type  is  one  of 
an  unauthorized  edition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
where  the  two  differ  in  phraseology,  the  one  in  larger  type 
agrees  with  the  version  printed  in  Farrar's  Report. 
The  two  differ  radically  in  the  use  of  italics  and  in  para- 
graphs. The  smaller-type  edition  is  apt  to  have  the  u 
in  "govemour,"  etc. 

The  evidence  of  the  differences  in  wording  is  not  con- 
clusive as  to  which  was  the  earlier,  the  changes  being  such 
as  Webster  was  in  the  habit  of  making.  The  26-page 
edition  has  "  by  this  court "  at  the  top  of  page  2 1 ,  where,  on 
page  34  of  the  other,  the  paragraph  begins  "  It  has  already 
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been  decided  in  this  court."  Toward  the  bottom  of  page 
42  are  the  phrases  ^^not  of  ordinary  importance"  and 
''have  become  in  a  high  d^ree  re^)ectable"  (line  27), 
where  the  other  reads,  page  25,  line  35,  ''of  no  ordinary'' 
and  "have  been  in  a  high  d^ree." 

The  allusion  to  a  volume,  and  to  selling  it,  is  to  Farrar's 
Report  of  the  case,  contemplated  since  181 7,  but  not 
actually  published  until  after  the  middle  of  1819.  Web- 
ster had  a  large  share  in  its  preparation  and  was  very 
solicitous  about  its  form  and  accuracv.'  As  he  wrote  to 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  March  22,  1819,  "it  is  a  book  which  is 

to  make  some  noise  in  the  world This  is  a  work 

which  you  must  do  for  reputation.  Our  Collie  cause 
will  be  known  to  our  children's  children.  Let  us  take  care 
that  the  rogues  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  their  grand- 
fathers." The  title  of  the  book  is  Report  of  the  case  of  the 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  against  William  H.  Wood- 
ward. Argued  and  determined  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  of  the  State  of  New-Hampshire^  November  i8iy. 
And  on  error  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ^ 
February  i8ig.  By  Timothy  Farrar  Counsellor  at  Law. 
Portsmouth,  N.H.:  John  W.  Foster;  Boston:  West, 
Richardson,  and  Lord;  J.  J.  Williams,  printer,  Exeter 
([41+406  pp.). 

In  Farrar's  Report  the  argmnent  is  on  pages  238-83, 
and  in  Henry  Wheaton's  Reports,  Vol.  3,  it  is  on  pages 
551-99.  It  is  given  in  the  Speeches  and  Forensic  Argu- 
ments (1830)  on  pages  [iio]-i37.  In  the  Writings  and 
Speeches,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  10,  pages  [1941-233; 

"Shirley,  pp.  205,  211,  271-72,  283-85,  290-98. 
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and  the  very  moving  peroration  in  Vol.  15,  pages  11-13, 
this  peroration  having  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  eulogy 
of  Rufus  Choate,  where  it  occurs  on  pages  37-39  of  the 
hundred-page  edition.  The  pamphlet  does  not  contain 
the  peroration,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  speech  as 
delivered  is  omitted  in  all  the  reports. 

Senator  Lodge  calls  the  argmnent  the  landmark  in  the 
life  of  Webster  that  "placed  him  before  the  country  as 
one  of  the  first  and  the  most  eloquent  of  her  constitutional 
lawyers."  Judge  David  Cross  said  in  1901,  "The  legal 
argument  occupied  five  hours  and  the  peroration,  as 
described  by  Professor  Goodrich,  was  the  most  brilliant 
ever  heard  in  that  court.  The  judges  and  the  listeners 
were  moved  to  tears  as  Mr.  Webster  appealed  with  elo- 
quent words  and  trembling  lips,  for  the  life  of  the  College. 
His  argmnent  prevailed  and  a  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  then  given  of  far-reaching 
importance,  not  only  for  this  College,  but  for  every 
eleemosynary  institution  in  the  United  States."'  Web- 
ster's announcement  to  his  brother  of  the  decision  of  the 
court  has  been  printed  in  a  ^^  Facsimile  of  letter  sent  by 
Daniel  Webster  to  his  brother  Esekiel  announcing  the 

decision "    Quarto  page,  with  title  in  lower-left 

comer;  quotation  marks  as  given. 

Boston  Slavery  Memorial  is  the  short  title  sometimes 
attached  to  a  production  written,  in  part  at  least,  by 
Webster.'    The   true   title   begins   A   memorial  to   the 


'  Dartmouth  Webster  Centennial^  p.  244. 

*  The  authorship  is  discussed  in  Writings  and  Speeches,  XV,  7  2-73 »  and  in 
Mass,  Hist,  Soc.  Proc,,  2d  ser.,  VII,  119. 
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Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  restraining 
the  increase  of  slavery  in  new  states  to  be  admitted  into  the 

Union Boston:    Sewell  Phelps,   1819.  (22  pp.). 

This  was  republished,  in  part  or  whole,  in  The  Nebraska 
Question  comprising  speecltes  ....  with  the  history  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Daniel  Webster^ s  Memorial  in  regard 

to  it New  York,  Redfield,  1854.  (119  pp.).     On 

pages  9-12  is  "Daniel  Webster  on  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise  'Memorial  .  .  .  .'"  The  Memorial  is  con- 
tained, also,  in  Daniel  Webster  on  slavery Boston: 

William  Carter  &  Brother,  1861.  (60  pp.)  This  Memo- 
rial  J  the  text  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  "National 
Edition,"  XV,  55-72,  may  have  been  printed  again,  for 
in  1 89 1  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  expressed  his 
intention  of  printing  it  in  a  pamphlet;'  but  no  such  edition 
has  been  noted. 

In  1820  Webster  delivered  the  first  of  his  great 
memorial  or  occasional  addresses,  characterized  by 
Edward  Everett  as  "in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  performances'':  A  discourse,  delivered  at  Plymouth, 
December  22,  1820.  In  commemoration  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  New-England.  Boston:  Wells  and  Lilly,  182 1. 
(104  pp.).  The  same  printers  issued  a  second  edition  (so 
marked),  in  182 1;  this  had  56  pages.  A  third  (so 
marked),  with  76  pages,  followed  in  1825.  Regarding  this 
discourse,  John  Adams  said  in  a  letter  to  Webster, 
December  23,  182 1,  "If  there  be  an  American  who  can 
read  it  without  tears,  I  am  not  that  American,"  and 

« Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.y  2d  ser.,  VII,  119. 
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further,  "  Mr.  Burke  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  praise — 
the  most  consiunmate  orator  of  modem  times."'  Edward 
Everett  says  of  the  address,  "It  obtained  at  once  a  wide 
circulation  throughout  the  country,  and  gave  to  Mr. 
Webster  a  position  among  the  popular  writers  and 
speakers  of  the  United  States  scarcely  below  that  which 
he  had  already  attained  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman." 
A  review,  said  to  be  by  C.  Gushing,  appeared  in  the 
North  American  Review,  XV,  36,  July,  1822,  with  the 
simple  title,  Mr.  Webster^ s  Discourse. 

By  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  in 
182 1  Webster  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  conmiittee  to 
Report  upon  the  constittUional  rights  and  privileges  of 
Harvard  College;  and  upon  the  donations  that  have  been 
made  to  it  by  this  commonwealth.  The  report,  with  title 
beginning  as  above,  was  printed  by  Russell  and  Gardner, 
182 1  (16  pp.),  without  Webster's  name  on  the  title-page, 
but  it  is  signed  on  page  16,  "For  the  Gommittee,  D. 
Webster." 

Again  in  Gongress  in  December,  1823,  this  time  from  a 
Massachusetts  district,  on  the  eighth  of  that  month  he 
introduced  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent 
or  conmiissioner  to  Greece,  a  country  then  struggling 
against  Turkey  for  her  independence.  On  January  19  he 
delivered  a  speech  of  which  Dr.  Fisher  says — and  others 
have  used  almost  the  identical  words — "It  was  reprinted 
wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken,  translated  into 
Greek,  Spanish,  and,  indeed,  all  the  languages  of  Europe 

*  Private  Correspondence  (1857),  I,  318. 
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and  circulated  in  South  America. ' '  These  foreign  editions 
would  be  especially  interesting  in  this  day  when  we  are 
thinking  so  much  of  the  rights  of  small  nations.  Dr. 
Fisher  says,  further,  that "  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Webster's  words  must  have  contributed  to  the  crea- 
tion throughout  the  civilized  world  of  that  favorable 
feeling  towards  Greece  which  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
her  ultimate  success." 

The  speech  has  the  title:  Mr.  Webster^ s  speech  on  the 
Greek  revoltUion.  Washington  City:  John  S.  Meehan, 
Columbian  oflSce,  1824.  (50  pp.).  Two  Boston  editions 
appeared,  one,  with  title  beginning  the  same  as  the  above, 
^^From  the  Washington  edition. ^^  Boston:  CiunmingSy 
Hilliard,  &  Co.;  University  Press,  Hilliard  &  Metcalf; 
1824.  (39  pp.).  The  other  consists  of  pages  1-14  of  a 
pamphlet  without  a  title-page,  with  caption  heading: 
Eighteenth  Congress,  Jan.  1824.  Discussion  of  the  Greek 
question,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  (footed:)  Office 
of  the  Howard  Gazette,  No.  i  Dock  Square.  This  edition 
has  48  pages  and  contains  also  the  speeches  of  others  on 
the  same  question.  Webster's  speech  appears  to  be  much 
abbreviated.  An  echo  of  this  occasion  was  heard  recently 
when  in  1915  appeared  a  20-page  pamphlet  by  Professor 
Morton  Prince,  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  21,  1915,  with  title  From  Webster  to  Wilson; 
the  disintegration  of  an  ideal.  Pages  3-13,  "I.  The 
ideal,"  concern  Webster's  resolution  or  his  speech  in  favor 
of  Greece;  and  pages  14-20,  "II.  The  contrast,"  concern 
the  American  official  neutrality  in  1914  and  1915. 
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In  the  spring  of  1824,  Webster  made  one  of  two 
frequently  discussed  tariff  speeches,  this  one  against  the 
tariff:  Speech  of  Mr.  Webster  ^  upon  the  tariff;  ....  Aprils 
1824.  Washington:  Gales  &  Seaton,  1824.  (47  pp.).  An 
other  edition  has  the  imprint,  Boston :  Wells  and  Lilly,  and 
Cummings,  Hilliard,  &  Co.,  1824.  (47  pp.).  There  is  also 
an  edition  with  title  simply  "Speech''  around  which  has 
been  pasted  printed  text  reading  "Mr.  Webster  upon  the 
Tariff;  April,  1824."    No  imprint  or  footing. 

In  the  same  year  there  appeared  a  Circular  of  eight 
pages,  without  title-page,  half-title,  or  running-title,  but 
with  the  above-mentioned  single-word  caption.  It  is 
signed  by  Daniel  Webster  and  13  others,  "Directors," 
Boston,  September  20, 1824.  This  concerns  the  proposed 
erection  of  the  Bimker  Hill  Moniunent,  and  solicits 
co-operation  and  interest.  Here  it  is  appropriate  to  go 
back  six  years  to  an  article  that  was  published  in  the  North 
American  Review,  VII,  20,  July,  1818  (pp.  225-58),  on  the 
Battle  of  Bimker  Hill  and  General  Putnam;  published 
in  the  guise  of  a  review  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  battle  and  a 
letter  on  (General  Putnam's  character.  George  Ticknor 
says  the  article  "is  understood  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Webster"  and  that  "the  whole  review  is  strong,  and 
no  one  hereafter  can  write  the  history  of  the  period  it 
refers  to,  without  consulting  it.  The  opening  description 
of  the  battle  is  beautiful  and  picturesque." 

The  study  that  Webster  put  into  this  article  stood  him 
in  good  stead  when  he  came  to  prepare  the  second  of  his 
memorable  occasional  addresses,  if  there  is  truth  in  the 
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impression  given  by  his  biographers  that  it  was  in  the 
main  composed  on  a  trout-fishing  expedition.  Webster 
himself  teUs  us  that  "Venerable  men"  originated  in  the 
waters  of  Marshpee  Brook.  As  to  the  final  form  of  the 
address,  Professor  Ogg  says,  "Its  details,  however,  were 
the  ground  of  much  solicitude,  and  even  after  its  delivery 
the  author  consumed  no  small  amount  of  time  in  the 
revision  of  his  manuscript  preparatory  to  printing."  The 
oration,  or  selections  from  it,  has  been  printed  a  great 
many  times  as  a  school  text,  usually  in  combination  with 
other  of  Webster's  speeches  and  sometimes  with  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address. 

The  address  passed  inunediately  through  five  Boston 
editions,  the  first  with  title  An  address  delivered  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
By  Daniel  Webster.  Boston:  Cunmiings,  Hilliard,  & 
Co.,  1825.  (40  pp.).  Later  Boston  imprints  are  .... 
An  address  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  June  17,  182  j.  By  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Boston:  Brainard  &  Co.,  1843.  ([^  P-l+PP-  IS?]"" 
70.); — [same  title].  Boston:  Tappan  &  Dennet,  1843. 
([i  p.]+pp.  [sjhyo.).  These  are  two  issues  of  a  reprint 
from  Webster's  Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments  (1835), 
i.  [s7]-70.  A  curious  particular  is  the  printing  of  the  text 
beginning  with  page  [57]  on  the  verso  of  the  tiUe-page  and 
ending  on  the  recto  of  the  last  leaf,  instead  of  beginning  on 
a  recto  and  ending  on  a  verso  as  in  the  original;  thus,  the 
odd-numbered  pages  are  versos  and  the  even  are  rectos. 
This  leaves  the  verso  of  page  70  free  for  the  advertisements 
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of  the  publishers.  The  signature-marks,  8  and  9,  of  the 
original  edition  appear  on  pages  [57]  and  65,  and  the  (new) 
marks  F  and  F*  on  the  signature  lines  of  pages  61  and  65. 
In  the  caption-title  the  lines  are  divided  through  the  word 
Bunker  without  a  hyphen,  but  the  hyphen  occurs  in  the 
original. 

More  than  one  translation  was  issued  in  1825,  e.g.: 
Discurso  pronunciado  al  paner  la  piedra  angular  del  fnonu- 
mento  de  Bunker-Hill  ....  Traducido  por  Josi  Maria 
Heredia.  Nueva-York :  se  halla  en  la  libreria  de  Wilder  y 
Campbell,  ....  en  la  imprenta  de  Jos6  Desnoues,  .  .  .  . 
1825.  (34  pp.).  This  ought  not  to  be  catalogued  as 
published  by  W.  Y.  Campbell,  as  one  library  has  it. 
Lafayette  wrote  to  Webster,  December  28,  1825,  in  these 
words,  as  reported, "  Your  Bimker  Hill  has  been  translated 
in  French  and  other  languages,  to  the  very  great  profit  of 
European  readers."'  Qu6rard's  La  France  litUraire  gives 
us  the  title  Colonne  de  Bunker-Hill^  monument  Hevi  d  la 
nUmaire  des  patriotes  amSricainSy  marts  sur  le  champ  de 
bataiUe  ou  fut  remportie  la  premihre  victoire  de  VindS- 
pendance.  Paris:  Eymery,  1825.  (40  pp.  8^  i  fr.  sec). 
"Cette  brochure  se  compose  du  Discours  prononc6  par 
M.  Webster,  et  d'un  Discours  de  M.  K6ratry." 

Dr.  Fisher  calls  the  address  "far  better  in  diction  and 
style  than  the  Plymouth  oration.  It  was  more  Webster- 
ian."  Professor  Ogg  says,  "It  was  always  the  opinion  of 
Webster  that  the  oration  at  Plymouth  surpassed  that 
delivered  at  Bunker  Hill.    In  the  breadth  of  its  sweep,  and 

«  Private  Correspondence  (1857),  I,  400. 
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the  quality  of  majesty,  it  undeniably  did  so.  In  sheer 
eloquence,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything 
that  Webster  ever  uttered  surpassed  his  address  upon  the 
later  occasion  to  the  survivors  of  the  battle,  his  apostn^he 
to  General  Warren,  and  his  encomiimi  of  Lafayette." 

The  next  year  occurred  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Webster^  of 
Mass.  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Panama 
mission.  Delivered  on  the  14th  April,  1826.  Washington, 
Davis  &  Force,  1826.  (61  pp.). 

The  third  important  occasional  address  was  that  pro- 
nounced on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  deceased  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence: 
A  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  lives  and  services  of 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  delivered  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  August  2,  1826.  By  Daniel  Webster. 
Boston:  Cummings,  Hilliard,  &  Co.,  1826.  (62  pp.). 
No  other  contemporary  edition,  as  a  separate,  has  been 
noted,  a  remarkable  fact,  if,  as  Dr.  Fisher  supposes, 
"It  had  an  immense  popularity  at  the  time,  because, 
although  nearly  two  generations  had  grown  up  since  the 
Revolution,  they  had  nothing  to  read  about  it;  and  the 
novelty  of  an  actual  debate  on  the  great  question  at  issue 
very  naturally  delighted  them."  This  oration  contains 
the  fine  passage  on  eloquence  and  the  account  of  a  debate 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  with  the  famous  suppositi- 
tious speech  of  John  Adams. 

Concerning  the  speech  on  the  tariff  bill  of  1828,  when 
Webster,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  Senate,  supported 
the  bill,  some  catalogues  give  the  impression  that  there 
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were  two  editions  published,  with  diflferent  paging: 
Remarks  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales^ 
May  p,  1828 J  on  the  tariff  bill.  Boston:  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  W.  L.  Lewis,  1828.  (32  pp.);  and  also: 
Boston,  1828.  (48  pp.).  The  fact  is  that  the  first  has  or 
may  have  appended,  as  pages  33-48,  Webster's  speech  of 
April  25, 1828,  on  relief  of  officers  of  the  Revolution.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  first  was  issued  separately,  and 
whether  variations  occur  when  so  found. 

In  1830  Daniel  Webster  delivered  his  Reply  to  Hayne^ 
his  most  famous  speech  in  American  repute,  and  often 
called  his  greatest.  It  clinched  his  reputation  as  our 
greatest  orator.  It  revealed  to  the  nation  her  champion  of 
national  imity  under  the  constitution.  There  is  perhaps 
as  much  to  be  said,  in  a  bibliographical  way,  about  this 
speech  as  about  any  in  American  history.  It  appears 
with  titles  mentioning  three  different  things,  Foot's 
resolution,  the  public  lands,  and  Mr.  Hayne.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  is  well  known  except  as 
the  reply  to  Hayne. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  which  was  the  first 
edition  of  the  speech,  a  question  not  to  be  answered  off- 
hand. Nor  can  the  order  of  editions  be  determined  with- 
out further  investigation  than  is  possible  for  this  paper. 
A  first  edition  is  interesting  per  se  to  collectors  and 
bibliographers,  but  its  true  value  is,  of  course,  in  its  being 
source  material.  But  which  is  the  source  when  one  word 
is  spoken  and  a  different  one  printed  with  the  author's 
revision  ?    And  who  can  tell  whether  the  thought  swift 
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from  the  tongue  to  the  eager  ear  does  not  work  as  great 
an  effect  as  the  measured  message  from  paper  to  eye? 
Webster  gave  his  speeches  careful  revision  before  publica- 
tion, but  his  words  were  told  over  the  country  by  those 
who  heard  them,  and  it  might  have  been  possible  largely 
to  reconstruct  them  if  he  had  never  conmiitted  them  to 
paper. 

The  authorized  first  edition  was  undoubtedly  one  with 
the  imprint  of  Gales  and  Seaton,  who  were  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  In  the  Boston 
Public  Library  there  is  a  volume  containing  the  original 
shorthand  report  by  Joseph  Gales,  the  speech  written  out 
from  it  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gales,  Webster's  revision  of  this, 
partly  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  some  notes  approved 
by  Webster;  and  with  these  there  is  a  copy  of  the  edition 
first  in  the  list  given  below.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  pains  were  taken  to  prove  this  printed  copy  the 
veritable  edition,  issue,  or  impression  approved  by  Web- 
ster, although  such  pains  may  have  been  taken.  It  will 
be  necessary,  indeed,  to  collate  many  Gales  and  Seaton 
copies  to  determine  what  were  different  editions  or  issues, 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  manuscript  voliune  to  dis- 
cover the  most  approved  issue.  From  this  manuscript 
probably  resulted  the  speech  as  published  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  in  Washington  on  February  23,  25,  and  27, 
1830.  Other  editions  had  to  wait  for  this,'  and  were  based 
on  it.  But  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  speech  as  pub- 
lished in  the  above-named  newspaper  is  identical  in  text 

'  McMaster,  Daniel  Webster ^  pp.  186-87. 
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either  with  the  manuscript  or  with  the  issue  first  in  the  list 
below.  When  it  comes  to  choosing  a  standard  text,  what 
is  to  be  followed,  the  manuscript,  the  Intelligencer y  the  sup- 
posed first  pamphlet  edition,  Webster's  revision  made  late 
in  his  life,  or  something  of  all  these  influenced  by  the  re- 
ports of  his  auditors  ?'  The  following  separate  editions 
have  been  noted : 

Speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina:  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Foot,  of  Connecticut^  relative  to  the 
public  lands,  being  under  consideration.  Delivered  in  the  Senate, 
January  26,  1830.  Washington:  Gales  &  Seaton,  1830.  (96  pp.). 
Of  this  edition  there  were  at  least  two  issues,  diflfering  certainly 
on  the  last  page.  The  one  mentioned  above  has  not  the  words, 
"Ah  sir,"  near  the  end  of  "Mr.  Webster's  last  remarks,"  on 
page  96.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  note  here  that  these  last  remarks 
were  spoken  in  the  natural  course  of  debate,  and  are  added  to 
editions  of  the  main  speech  because  amplifying  to  a  certain  extent 
the  ideas  there  expressed.  The  collation  of  these  two  issues  is: 
p.  [i],  [title-page,  as  above];  p.  [2],  [blank];  pp.  [3]-85,  [text,  with 
heading]:  Speech;  pp.  [86]-92,  Notes;  pp.  [93]-96,  Mr.  Webster's 
last  remarks. 

Speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina:  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr,  Foot,  relative  to  the  public 
lands,  being  under  consideration.  Delivered  in  the  Senate,  January 
26f  1830,  Washington:  Gales  &  Seaton,  1830.  (76  pp.).  Of  this 
edition  there  were  probably  two  issues,  differing  on  the  title-page 
(one  having  "rely"  for  "reply'O  and  in  the  first  line  of  page  61, 
where  the  word  "upon"  is  corrected  to  "  repose." 


'Mr.  Lindsay  Swift,  when  editing  The  (jttat  Debate  between  Hayne  and 
Webster  (1898),  used  the  edition  of  Boston:  Carter  &  Hendee,  1830,  the  Works, 
185 1,  and  the  manuscript.  The  best  account  of  the  manuscript  volume  is  by 
Mr.  Swift  in  this  edition. 
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[sAMETiTLE  AS  LAST,  varying]:  ....  Mr,  Fool,ofCofmeciicui^ 
relative  to  n.p.,  n.d.  (32  pp.  no  title-page;  title  from  caption,  p.  [i].). 

[same  title  as  first  mentioned  above]  New- York:  Elliott 
&  Palmer,  1830.  (72  pp.). 

Second  speech  of  Hon,  Daniel  Webster,  delivered  in  the  Senaie  of 
the  United  States  y  January  26^  1S30,  With  a  sketch  of  the  preceding 
debate  on  the  resoltUion  of  Mr,  Foot,  respecting  the  sale,  b'c,  of  public 
lands,  Boston:  Carter  and  Hendee,  1830.  (16+76  pp.). 

Speech  in  Senate,  January  26,  1830,  Richardson,  Lord  & 
Holbrook,  and  Beals  &  Homer.  (40  pp.).t 

Speeches  of  Messrs,  Hayne  and  Webster,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  an  the  resoltUion  of  Mr,  Foot,  January,  18 jo.  New  Haven: 
J.  H.  Benham,  1849.  (85  pp.). 

[same  title]:  Hartford:  Case,  TiSany  &  Co.,  1850.  (84  pp.). 

[same  title,  varying  by  omission  of  comma  after  "Webster"]: 
Boston:  Redding  and  Co.,  1852.  (84  pp.). 

Speeches  of  Hayne  and  Webster  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on 
the  resoltUion  of  Mr.  Foot,  January,  1830.  Also  Mr.  Webster's 
celebrated  speech  on  the  slavery  compromise  bill,  March  7,  1850. 
Boston,  A.  T.  Hotchkiss  &  W.  P.  Fetridge,  1853.  (115  pp.). 

Webster  and  Hayne's  celebrated  speeches  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  on  Mr,  Foot's  resoltUion  of  January,  1830,  Also,  .... 
speech  ....  1850,  ....  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  and 
Brothers,  n.d.  (115  pp.). 

Webster's  great  "Reply"  is  called  in  some  editions 
^^ Second  speech'^'  the  first  reply  being  that  delivered 
January  20,  of  which  one  edition  is  known:  Speech  of 
Daniel  Webster,  on  the  siibject  of  the  public  lands^  6*c. 
delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  20, 
1830.    Washington:  Gales  &  Seaton,  1830.  (28  pp.). 

The  orator's  letters,  written  February  27  to  Mason, 
and  March  8  to  Dutton,  allude  to  his  revision  of  the 
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speech,  but  whether  for  newspaper  or  for  separate  editions 
is  not  dear.  In  the  letter  of  March  8  is  an  amusing  pas- 
sage that  shows  what  difficulties  an  author,  with  the  best 
of  care,  may  have  in  establishing  an  approved  text.  In 
this  case  Webster  spoke  of  "treason  made  easy,"  but  the 
printer  made  it  "treason  madcosy,"  and  so  it  must  have 
been  at  first  issued,  but  after  correcting  the  proof  twice 
and  finding  that  he  "could  not  make  it  easy"  Webster 
eliminated  the  whole  sentence.'  The  demand  for  the 
speech  was  so  great  that  about  forty  thousand  copies  were 
issued  from  the  National  Intelligencer  office,  and  it  is  said 
that  perhaps  twenty  different  editions  were  printed  at 
other  places.*  These  should  be  searched  for,  especially 
such  as  were  not  printed  as  integral  parts  of  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals;  it  is  possible  that  some  of  those  not 
listed  were  mere  newspaper  reports.  However,  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  "  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  no  speech  in  the  English  language  was  ever  so 
universally  diffused  or  so  generally  read." 

"This  great  speech,"  says  Senator  Lodge,  "marks  the 
highest  point  attained  by  Mr.  Webster  as  a  pubUc  man. 
He  never  surpassed  it,  he  never  equalled  it  afterwards. 
It  was  his  zenith  intellectually,  politically,  and  as  an 

orator The  vigorous  sarcasm  with  which  Mr. 

Webster  depicted  practical  nullification,  and  showed  that 
it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  revolution  when  actually 
carried  out,  was  really  the  conclusive  answer  to  the  nulli- 
fying doctrine He  defined  the  character  of  the 

« Private  Correspondence  (1857),  I,  494.         *  McMaster,  pp.  188-89. 
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Union  as  it  existed  in  1830,  and  that  definition  so  mag- 
nificently stated  and  with  such  grand  eloquence,  went 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  put  into  noble  words 
the  sentiment  which  they  felt  but  had  not  expressed. 
This  was  the  significance  of  the  reply  to  Hayne." 

The  plane  of  public  regard  that  Webster  had  now 
attained  is  shown  in  the  statement  that  the  first  question 
asked  of  foreign  visitors  after  this  time  was,  "Have  you 
seen  Daniel  Webster?"  It  is  shown  in  his  becoming  a 
potential  presidential  candidate,  resulting  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislative  nomination  of  Daniel  Webster  for  the 
presidency.  1835.  (15  pp.).  We  find  evidence  of  it  in 
those  public  dinners  that  were  given  him  from  time  to 
time  as  testimonials  of  his  service  to  the  country,  on  all  of 
which  occasions  he  made  addresses:  Speeches j  Kent  and 
Webster  (New  York).  Boston,  183 1  (24  pp.);  Ad^ 
dress  (Pittsburgh).  Boston,  1833  (32  pp.);  Reception 
(Boston).  Boston,  1842  (31  pp.);  Speech  (Baltimore). 
New- York,  1843  (32  pp.);  Speech^  (Philadelphia,  1846). 
Philadelphia,  1847  (^6  +  88pp.  port.);  and  Washington, 
1847  (32  pp.);  Speeches  {hxmdL'poWs).  Washington,  1851; 
Reception  (Boston).     Boston,  1852.  (32  pp.). 

At  the  New  York  dinner  in  183 1,  "he  gave  his  hearers 
to  understand  very  clearly  that  the  nullification  agitation 
was  not  at  an  end."  The  agitation  came  to  a  head  when, 
South  Carolina  having  passed  an  ordinance  nullifying  the 
national  tariflf  law.  Congress  took  up  the  "force  bill." 
Calhoun  made  his  argument  for  nullification,  the  most 
formidable,  it  is  said,  that  Webster  ever  had  to  meet,  and 
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Webster  replied  on  February  16, 1833,  in  the  speech  called 
The  constitiUion  not  a  compact  between  sovereign  stcUes.  A 
speech  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  in  the  SencUe  of  the 
United  S tales y  Jan.y  1833^  in  reply  to  the  resolutions  ofered 
by  Mr.  Calhoun^  of  South  Carolina^  affirming  the  right  of 
secession,  n.p.,  n.d.  (44  pp.  No  title-page;  title  from 
caption,  p.  [i].).  This  speech  was  made  on  February  16; 
consequently  the  date  in  the  above-named  title  is  wiong. 

[same  title,  varying  slightly  in  punctuation] 

New  York:  Bergen  &  Tripp,  186 1.  (Cover-title  &  44  pp.). 
Caption  on  p.  i  repeats  title. 

[same  title,  varying]   [London:    Woodfall  and 

Kinder],  n.d.  (84  pp.)  No  title-page;  title  from  caption, 
p.  [i] ;  printer  from  p.  84. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Webster  .  ...  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun^ s 
speech  J  on  the  bill  ^^  Further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imports. ^^  Delivered  on  the  i6th  of  February , 
^833.    Washington:  Gales  and  Seaton,  1833.  (48  pp.)- 

S peeches  of  John  C.Calhoun  and  Daniel  Webster  y  .  .  .  . 
an  the  enforcing  bill.  Boston:  Beals,  Homer  &  Co.,  and 
Russell,  Odiome  &  Co.,  1833.  (Cover- title  &  89  pp.). 
Of  this  pamphlet,  pages  [451-89  contain  "In  Senate, 
Saturday,  February  16,  1833.  Mr.  Webster's  speech, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoim,  on  the  revenue  collection 
biU." 

An  edition  giving  in  addition  the  speeches  of  Calhoun 
and  Webster  on  February  26,  after  the  "force  bill"  had 
passed,  was  published  as  Supplement  to  The  Political 
Register y  covering  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Webster y 
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and  PaindexteTj  on  the  revenue  collection  bill.  [Washington : 
Dnflf  Green,  1833.]  (var.  p.). 

Curtis  says  that  "The  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  far  less  rhetorical  than  that  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne," 
but  that  "  Perhaps  there  is  no  speech  ever  made  by  Mr. 
Webster  that  is  so  close  in  its  reasoning,  so  compact,  and 
so  powerful." 

In  1830,  Webster  had  taken  part  in  what  Curtis  calls 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  criminal  prosecutions  on 
record, "  the  Trial  of  John  Francis  Knapp  ....  far  the 
murder  of  Capt.  Joseph  White,   .    .    .    ,  at  Salem,  July 

20,  1830 Boston:  Button  &  Wentworth,  1830. 

(52  pp.).  Also  printed  as:  A  report  of  the  evidence  and 
points  of  law  ....  Salem,  W.  &  S.  B.  Ives,  1830. 
Reprinted  with  an  Appendix  ....  Salem  edition, 
1830.     (72  pp.). 

In  1 83 1  was  published  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Webster^ 
Frelinghuysen  and  others,  at  the  Sunday  School  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  February  16,  1831.  Philadelphia, 
American  Simday  School  Union,  1831.     (24  pp.). 

The  next  year  appeared  Speech  at  the  National  Reputh 
lican  Convention,  in  Worcester,  Oct.  12,  1832.  Boston: 
Simpson  &  Clapp,  1832.  (43  pp.).  There  are  at  least 
three  variants  of  this  edition  that  have  the  imprint  of 
"J.  E.  Hinckley  &  Co.,  Printers,  No.  14,  Water  Street" 
on  the  back  of  the  title,  and  one  that  is  without  it. 

This  speech  was  also  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Republican  Convention^ 
held  at  Worcester,  October  11, 1832.    Boston:  Stimpson  & 
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Clapp,  72  Washington  Street.  J.  E.  Hinckley  &  Co., 
Printers,  14  Water  Street,  1832.  Beginning  with  the 
heading  "Mr.  Webster's  Speech"  on  page  35,  the  speech 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet.  The  signatures,  of  4 
leaves  each,  are  numbered  i-io.  A  slip  of  "  Correction, " 
7  lines,  for  page  27,  sometimes  follows  the  title. 

Of  this  speech  in  the  two  forms  just  mentioned,  twelve 
copies  have  been  found  to  differ  each  in  some  respect  from 
all  the  others.  The  speech  is  printed  on  six  sheets,  five 
with  four  leaves  and  the  last  with  two  leaves.  There  are 
variations  in  each  of  these  sheets,  running  from  two  each 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sheets  to  eight  in  the  second  sheet. 
The  sheets  appear  in  various  combinations;  the  "Jour- 
nal" sheets  being  in  some  cases  combined  with  the 
"Speech"  sheets,  giving  such  paging  as:  1-72,  41-43; 
1-40,  9-43;  and  1-40,  73-75.  Moreover,  they  vary  in 
some  cases  without  apparent  consistency  as  to  either  the 
"forms"  or  the  leaves  that  might  be  expected  to  agree  or 
differ  together.  The  copies  thus  present  an  opportunity 
for  an  interesting  study  in  bibliographical  genealogy. 

As  to  textual  differences,  the  most  important  is  on 
page  13,  second  paragraph,  where  two  lines  were  either 
added  or  deleted,  reading  "She  [England]  manifests  no 
weak  or  pretended  jealousy  of  foreign  influence,  from  the 
freest  intercourse  with  the  commercial  world."  A 
variant  of  the  passage  reads,  "by  reason  of  the  freest." 
Aside  from  the  interesting  question  of  this  passage,  which 
may  have  been  eliminated  for  fear  of  its  misinterpretation 
at  a  time  when  there  was  considerable  free-trade  discussion. 
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there  are  at  least  four  difiFerences  in  line-endings  on 
the  page,  the  last  line  closing  with  ''constitutional/' 
"of  a  con-,"  "homage  to,"  and  "no  hom-,"  in  various 
copies.  On  pages  41  and  42  the  changes  are  verbal, 
one  passage  reading  "in  that  State;  nor  can  I  doubt," 
and  again  "State.  I  cannot  doubt;"  the  other  "The 
gaze  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  everywhere,  is  upon  us, 
anxiously,  intently  upon  us.  They  may  see  us  fall," 
the  change  being  from  "They"  to  "It"  or  perh2q)s  vice 
versa.  In  the  same  sheet  there  are  difiFerences  in  the 
line-endings  of  the  last  two  pages,  showing  that  the  type 
was  reset.  In  one  copy  the  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of 
page  4  has  suffered  a  typographical  mishap,  losing  the 
final  letter  of  two  lines.  This  may  be  related  to  a  copy 
with  this  page  wrongly  numbered. 

The  copies  examined  are  at  Harvard,  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer.  The  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  show  that  there  was  a  demand  for  copies 
of  the  Speech  which  the  printer  had  difficulty  in  supplying. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  last,  Webster  delivered  a 
memorial  oration  Uttle  known  popularly  as  compared  with 
those  at  Plymouth  and  Bunker  Hill,  or  that  on  Adams  and 
Jeflferson,  but  containing  much  that  is  notable.  This 
comprises  pages  [2]-ii  of  Speeches  and  other  proceedings 
at  the  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 

Washington City  of  Washington :  Jonathan  Elliot, 

1832.  (32  pp.).    The  same  year  also  Webster  opposed  the 
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naming  of  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England,  and 
delivered  the  speeches  contained  on  pages  1 1-14  and  40-42 
of  Debate  in  the  Senate^  on  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  ....  n.p.,  n.d.  (55  pp.) 

An  1834  title  runs  New- York  Jubilee.  Report,  (the 
only  one  extant,)  of  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  speech  of  the 
Honorable  Daniel  Webster,  delivered  from  a  window  of  his 
sister^s  house,  in  Greenwich-street,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  great  Whig  jubilee,  at  the  Castle  garden,  April  15, 

1834 New- York,   published  for  the  proprietors, 

John  Lomas,  printed  by  William  Applegate,  1834.  (8  pp.) . 

In  the  year  1838  Webster  delivered  at  Niblo's  Saloon, 
otherwise  called  Niblo's  Garden,  in  New  York,  what 
Senator  Lodge  calls  "  the  greatest  purely  political  speech 
which  he  ever  delivered,"  in  which  he  reviewed  President 
Jackson's  administration  "with  the  greatest  severity." 
It  is  notable  not  only  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  finances, 
but  also  in  that  he  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
that  he  expressed  his  general  ideas  on  the  slavery  question, 
already  clearly  stated  several  years  before  this,  and  yet 
surprisingly  considered  in  1850  as  a  new  attitude:  Speech 
delivered  by  Daniel  Webster,  at  NtbWs  Saloon,  in  New 
York,  on  the  15th  March,  1837.  n.p.,  n.d.  (4+32  pp.).  This 
also  appeared  with  the  title:  Speech  delivered  by  Daniel 
Webster  at  Nibl6*s  Saloon,  in  New-York,  on  the  15th  March, 
18 y/.  New- York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1837.  (Cover-title  & 
35  PP-)-  Webster's  position  on  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  is  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  published  with 
caption  title  as  follows:    [In  Senate  of  the  United  Stales, 
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Wednesday^  January  lOj  1838.]  Remarks  of  Mr.  Webster 
an  the  following  resohUiany  moved  by  Mr.  Clay^  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  5th  of  Mr.  Calhoun^ s  resolutions  ....  n.p., 
n.d.  (4  pp.).  No  title-page.  The  braxrkets  occur  as 
given.  Near  the  middle  of  page  i,  "States"  is  mis- 
printed "Srates."  There  is  reported  to  be  an  issue  of 
this  speech  with  8  pages. 

In  1840  there  was  issued  a  Report  of  the  agricultural 
meetingj  held  in  Bostony  January  13,  1840^  containing  the 
remarks  on  that  occasion  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 
Salem:  Gazette  office,  1840.  (36+8  pp.).  Webster's 
speech  is  on  pages  8-30.  It  is  noticeable  because,  as  he 
had  just  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  become 
much  interested  in  the  English  agricultural  methods,  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  occasioning  wide  interest. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  decade  from  1830  to 
1840  was  its  preoccupation  with  the  national  finances. 
When  we  consider  the  informed,  consistent,  and  forceful 
speeches  that  Daniel  Webster  delivered  on  financial 
questions  during  this  period,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  the 
first  President  Harrison  offered  him  the  Treasury  as  an 
alternative  to  the  State  portfolio.  A  list  of  these  speeches, 
with  abbreviated  titles,  follows: 

Mr,  Webster* s  speeches  upon  the  question  of  renewing  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales.  Delivered  May  25,  and  28,  18 J2. 
Washington:  Gales  and  Seaton,  1832.  (16  pp.). 

Veto  message  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  on  returning  the  bank 
bill  July,  1832;  together  with  the  speech  of  the  Hon,  Daniel  Webster. 
Lowell:  n.d.  (68  pp.). 
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Speech  of  the  Hon,  Daniel  Webster ,  on  the  Presidents  veto  of  the 
bank  bill.    July  11, 1832.  n.p.,  n.d.  (28  pp.). 

[same  title]  Boston:    J.  E.  Hinckley  and  Co.,   1832. 

(32  pp.). 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Webster* s  speeches ,  in  iSj2,  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  rechartering  the  Bank,  and  on  the  veto  message,  n.p.,  n.d. 
(Sheet,  S3X32icm.).t 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  on 
the  subject  of  a  national  bank:  January,  18 J4.  Washington:  Gales 
&  Seaton,  1834.  (23  pp.). 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Webster  on  different  occasions,  on  the  removal  of 
the  deposites;  and  on  the  subject  of  a  national  bank:  January  and 
February,  18J4.  Washington:  Gales  &  Seaton,  1834.  (32  pp.). 
There  is  record  of  an  edition  with  this  title  having  16  pages  only; 
it  may  be  an  incomplete  copy  of  the  32-page  edition. 

Mr.  Webster^s  report.  Report  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
made  by  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  sth  of  February,  1834.  Washington: 
Gales  and  Seaton,  1834.  (23  pp.). 

23d  Congress,  ist  session.  In  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
February  5,  1834.  ^^-  Webster,  from  the  Committee  on  finance. 
Report  on  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites.  n.p.,  n.d.  (21  pp.)  No 
title-page;  title  from  caption.  "  [72] "  appears  as  shoulder  note  on 
all  pages. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  subject  of  the  deranged  currency, 
February  22,  1834.  Broadside,  n.p.,  n.d.  (Letterpress  i6Xiif 
inches.    4  colimms.). 

Speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
continue  the  Bank  of  the  UnitedStates,  March  18, 1834.  Washington : 
Gales  and  Seaton,  1834.  (16  pp.). 

Speech  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  ....  March  18,  on  asking  leave 
•  ...  no  t.  p.  (8  pp.)* 

Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  the  President's  protest;  delivered  May  7, 
1834.    Washington:  Gales  &  Seaton,  1834.    (31  pp.). 
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Speech  of  Mr.  Webster j  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of  the 
three  millions  appropriation,  January  14,  1836,  Washington: 
Gales  and  Seaton,  1836.  (16  pp.). 

Speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  January  14,  1836,  on  Mr.  Benton's 
resolutions.    Boston:  John  H.  Eastbum,  1836.  (20  pp.). 

Speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  on  introducing  his 
proposition  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue.  In  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Tuesday,  May  ji,  1836.  Washington:  Gales  & 
Seaton,  1836.  (15  pp.). 

The  specie  circular.  Speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  {of  Massachusetts.) 
In  the  Senate,  December  21, 1836.  n.p.,  n.d.  (16  pp.).  No  title-page; 
title  from  caption. 

Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  Mr.  Ewing's  resolution  to  rescind  the 
treasury  order  ....  delivered  ....  December  21,  1836.  Wash.: 
Gales  &  Seaton,  1837.  (37  pp.). 

Speeches  of  Henry  Clay  6*  Daniel  Webster,  Sept.  25, 1837,  on  the 
sub-treasury  bill.  Norwich,  [Conn.]:  J.  Dunham,  n.d.  (48  pp.). 
Webster's  speech  is  on  pp.  [23J-48.  Typographical  variations 
occur  in  copies  of  this  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  the  currency.  Delivered  September  28, 
1837.    Washington:  Gales  and  Seaton,  1837.  (26  pp.). 

The  protest  against  expunging.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Monday,  January  16,  1837.  n.p.,  n.d.  (2  pp.).  No  title- 
page;  title  from  caption,  p.  [i].  The  second  page  has  the  page 
number,  2,  and  at  the  bottom,  in  the  center,  the  figure  4.  There 
are  variations  in  copies  of  this,  the  first  page  of  some  copies 
ending  *'  done,"  and  that  of  others  ending  *'  done ;  whether  by  era-". 

Mr.  Webster's  remarks  on  the  pre-emption  bill.  Delivered  in  the 
Senate  U.S.,  January  2g,  1838.  n.p.,  n.d.  (7  p.).  No  title-page; 
title  from  caption,  p.  [i]. 

Mr.  Webster's  second  speech  on  the  sub-treasury  bill.  Delivered 
March  12, 1838.  n.p.,  n.d.  (31  pp.). 

[same  title]    Washington:   Gales  and  Seaton,  1838.  (60 

pp.). 
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[same  title,  SABiE  EDITION  AS  last]:  an  issue  in  which 

page  58  is  on  the  leaf  with  page  60  and  page  59  on  the  leaf 
with  57. 

[same  title]  New-York:  S.  Colman  and  J.  G.  Wilson,  etc.; 

1838.  (24  pp.).  Pages  22-24  are  printed  in  smaller  type  than  the 
others. 

Mr.  Webster^s  speech  on  the  bill  imposing  additional  duties  as 
depositaries,  commonly  called  the  sub-treasury  bill;  delivered  on 
March  12 ,  iSjS:  and  his  speech  of  the  22d  March,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Calhoun.    Washington:  Gales  &  Seaton,  1838.  (iii  pp.). 

[same  title]    Boston:  John  H.  Eastburn,  1838.  (92  pp.), 

Mr.  Webster^s  speech  in  answer  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  March  22, 1S38- 
n.p.,  n.d.  (19  pp.). 

Mr.  Webster's  speech  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.  August  ig,  1840. 
Boston:  Perkins  and  Marvin,  1840.  (28  pp.). 

Speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  great  mass  meeting  at  Saratoga. 
New  York,  on  igth  August,  1840.  [Nashville,  Tenn.:  B.  R.  M'Ken. 
nie,  1840.]  (12  pp.).  Title  from  caption. 

Webster  on  the  currency.  Speech  at  the  Merchants'  meeting. 
New  York,  on  Monday,  September  28, 1840.  New  York:  E.  French, 
1840.  (24  pp.). 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Wright,  on  the  President's 
message,  the  finances,  and  debts  of  the  nation.  In  Senate,  December 
j6,  1840.  n.p.,  n.d.  (16  pp.).  No  title-page;  title  from  caption. 
This  pamphlet  includes  the  speeches  of  Wright  and  Webster  on 
December  17. 

Mr.  Webster's  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  president's  message 
which  relates  to  the  revenue  and  finances.  December  16  and  17, 1840. 
Washington:  Intelligencer  office,  1840.  (12  pp.). 

This  list  of  editions  may  give  a  small  notion  of  a 
tremendous  record  of  speech-making  by  Webster  during 
that  decade,  the  larger  part  of  it  on  financial  ques- 
tions;   strenuous,  yet  up  to   1840,  as  Senator  Lodge 
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says,  with  ^^a  small  and  select  body  of  listeners,  all  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  subject.  In  1840  he  was  obliged 
to  present  these  same  topics,  with  all  their  infinite  detail 
and  inherent  dryness,  to  vast  popular  audiences,  but 
nevertheless  he  achieved  a  marvelous  success."  This  was 
in  the  campaign  to  elect  Harrison,  whom  Webster  sup- 
ported. The  campaign  speeches,  with  the  exception  of 
those  noted  above  on  August  19  and  September  28,  do 
not  come  down  to  us  as  separates;  the  sole  other  item  to 
find  place  here  being  the  Bunker  Hill  declaration.  Sep^ 
tetnber  lo^  1840.  n.p.,  n.d.  (12  pp.),  signed  by  "Daniel 
Webster, president,"  reviewing  former  administrations  and 
pledging  support  to  Harrison's  candidacy.  In  the  popular 
speeches  on  the  currency  in  1840,  Senator  Lodge  contin- 
ues, "Mr.  Webster  showed,  in  handling  his  subject,  not 
only  the  variety,  richness,  and  force  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  Senate,  but  the  capacity  of  presenting  it 
in  a  way  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  popular  mind,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  of  preserving  the  impressive  tone  of 
a  dignified  statesman,  without  any  degeneration  into 
mere  stump  oratory.  This  wonderful  series  of  speeches 
produced  the  greatest  possible  effect." 

Harrison  was  elected  president,  and  offered  a  cabinet 
position  to  Webster.  He  chose,  not  the  Treasury,  but 
fortunately  the  State  Department.  The  fifth  decade  of 
his  public  career  is  marked  conspicuously  by  questions  of 
foreign  relations.  The  first  was  that  of  the  "Caroline" 
or  "McLeod's  case,"  which,  together  with  the  impress- 
ment and  boundary  issues,  threatened  us  with  war  with 
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Great  Britain.  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton:  1.  on  McLeod's  ca^e;  2.  on  the  Creole 
cc^e;  3.  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  n.p.,  n.d.  (32  pp.). 
Incidentally,  the  Creole  case  deserves  special  mention 
as  forecasting  again  Webster's  attitude  on  slavery  in 
1850.  It  is  unnecessary  to  list  here  the  speeches  and 
writings  supporting  or  attacking  Webster's  executive 
work,  but  there  are  a  number  of  separately  printed 
editions  of  these,  particxilarly  in  the  year  1841.  No 
special  search  has  yet  been  made  for  this  material; 
besides  the  libraries  of  the  United  States,  those  of  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  should  be  consulted. 

In  1843  ^  meeting  was  held  at  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  report  of  which  is  usually  found  catalogued 
under  Gallatin.  Webster  delivered  a  speech  at  this 
meeting,  which  is  foimd  on  pages  57-68  of  the  pamphlet 
report  entitled  A  memoir  on  the  north-eastern  boundary^ 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Jay^s  map,  by  the  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin^  LL.D.y  ....  together  with  a  speech  on  the  same 
subject  J  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  j  LL.D.,  Secretary  of 
State,  6*c.  b'c.;  delivered  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  April  i^th,  1843.  Illustrated  by  a 
copy  of  the  ^^Jay  map.^^  New- York:  printed  for  the 
Society,  1843.  ([2] +74  pp.  Folded  map.) 

Curtis,  reviewing  Webster's  Diplomatic  and  Official 
Papers  in  the  North  American  Review,  LXVIII,  i  (1849), 
considered  the  negotiation  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  the 
most  important  of  Webster's  acts,  "conducted  with  great 
skill,  tact,  and  discretion,  with  the  vast  resources  of  a 
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profound  knowledge  of  an  entangled  controversy  of  fifty 
years'  standing/'  an  example  ''of  great  and  permanent 
importance  to  the  world,"  and  involving  principles  ''that 
wdll  have  an  influence  in  the  world  as  long  as  civilization 
exists  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  Although  Webster  had 
gained  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  ever  achieved  over 
the  political  forces  of  unreason,  nevertheless,  when  he  was 
again  in  the  Senate  and  because  he  was  using  his  influence 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  he  was 
attacked,  especially  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  and  Mr. 
DicUnson,  in  a  manner  that  resulted  in  a  defense  that  was 
called  by  Senator  Lodge  "one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
virile  speeches  he  ever  delivered."  The  four  known 
editions  or  issues  of  this  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Webster^ s  vindication  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1842; 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  6th  and 
yth  of  April,  1846.  Washington:  J.  &  G.  S.  Gideon,  1846.  (71  pp. 
Without  map  or  appendices.) 

[same  title]  [same  imprint].    (88  pp.    With  map  and 

appendices.) 

[same  title]  [same  imprint],    (85  pp.    With  map  and 

appendices.) 

[same    title]     n.p.,    n.d.    (64    pp.     With    map    and 

appendices.) 

In  the  three  Gideon  issues,  having  71,  88,  and  85  pages 
respectively,  pages  1-7 1  are  the  same  and  comprise  the 
main  text  of  the  work.  In  the  issues  with  88  and  85 
pages,  the  pages  [73]-88  and  [731-85  respectively  consist 
of  nine  appendices,  containing  correspondence  between 


li 
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Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  others,  and  extracts 
from  the  treaty,  and  a  convention  between  England  and 
France  for  suppressing  the  slave  traffic.  Since  there  is 
allusion  in  the  main  text  to  these  appendixes,  they  are 
referred  to  as  well  in  the  71 -page  issue  with  which  they 
do  not  appear.  In  the  issues  with  88  and  85  pages, 
there  is  inserted  a  map,  which  occurs  in  some  copies  of 
the  issue  of  88  pages  in  its  first  state  and  in  some  in  its 
second,  while  in  the  issue  of  85  pages  it  occurs  in  its  second. 
In  the  64-page  issue  the  nine  appendixes  occur  on  pages 
[54]-64,  and  the  map  occurs  in  its  second  state.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  there  is  need  of  collation  of  more 
copies  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  distinction  between 
issues  and  the  relation  of  the  maps  thereto. 

The  map  is  entitled,  in  its  first  state:  "Map  of  the 
various  lines  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
provinces  reduced  from  the  official  map  of  Major  J.  D. 
Graham,  U.S.  Commissioner."  The  additions  in  the 
second  state  include:  (i)  the  words,  "Published  by  order 
of  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.  March  3d  1843";  (2)  the  inset 
map  with  title:  "Rouse's  Point  and  its  vicinity  on  Lake 
Champlain  shewing  the  positions  selected  for  the  forti- 
fications"; (3)  the  explanation  regarding  the  altitudes; 
(4)  the  figures  denoting  the  altitudes  on  the  highlands 
boimdary  claimed  by  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
additions  to  the  coloring  on  the  Chaudiere  and  Dead 
Rivers,  and  changes  in  the  coloring  of  the  line  of  the  par- 
allel of  45®  N.  lat.  and  the  upper  Connecticut  waters.  It 
should  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
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Official  Papers  ....  (1848)   the  map  appears  in  its 
second  state  and  without  boundary  colors. 

Webster  opposed  the  Mexican  War,  made  efforts  to 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  close,  and  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Mexican  territory.  "With  great  force  and  in  a  tone  of 
solemn  warning,"  as  Mr.  Lodge  says,  he  denounced  the 
annexation  of  territory  from  which  new  slave  states  mi^t 
be  constructed,  and  declared  that  we  were  "rushing  upon 
perils  headlong,  and  with  our  eyes  wide  open";  this  in 
Remarks  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster ^  of  Massachusetts y  on 
the  three  million  bill.  In  Senate  of  the  United  States y  March 
I,  1847.  [Washington]:  J.  &  G.  S.  Gideon,  n.d.  (8  pp.) 
No  title-page;  title  from  caption,  p.  [i];  printer  from 
footnote,  p.  [i].  In  this  issue  the  speech  takes  pages 
[i]-8.  Another  issue  of  8  pages  differs  in  having  the  type 
set  forward,  beginning  on  page  [i],  enough  to  save  half  a 
page,  resulting  in  the  speech  taking  pages  [i]-7 ;  and  on 
page  8  is  a  "Transcript  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate, 
showing  the  votes  of  members.  'In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  March  i,  1847.'"  Resisting  the  provision 
of  means  for  continuing  the  war  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  ratified,  another  speech  was  delivered:  Mr.  Webster* s 
speech,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  23,  1848, 
on  the  Mexican  war.  [Washington]:  J.  &  G.  S.  Gideon,  n.d. 
(16  pp.)  No  title-page;  title  from  caption,  p.  [ij; 
printer  from  footnote,  p.  [i].  Reprinted  as:  Mr.  Webster* s 
speech,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  March  2j,  1848,  upon  the 
war  with  Mexico.  Boston:  Eastbum's  Press,  1848. 
(24  pp.). 
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Other  items  of  this  decade  occur  as  follows: 

Speech  (U  the  convention  at  Richmond^  Va,,  on  Oct.  ^th,  1840. 
New  York,  1840.  (24  pp.)-t 

Mr.  Webster's  remarks  to  the  Ladies  of  Richmond,  Va.,  October 
Sth,  1840.    Boston:   Perkins  &  Marvin,  1841.  (8  pp.). 

Address,  delivered  at  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  184J,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  monument.    By  Daniel  Webster.    Boston :  T.  R.  Marvin, 

1843.  (39  pp.).    This  seems  to  be  the  official  edition. 
Webster's  address  delivered  at  the  completion  of  the  Bunker 

Hill  monument,  June  17,  1843.  [Boston:  Redding  &  Co., 
1843.]  (8  pp.)  No  title-page;  title  from  caption;  imprint  at 
end,  p.  8. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment,  June  17,  1843.  By  Daniel  Webster.  Boston:  Tappan  and 
Dennet,  1843.  (20  pp.). 

Mr.  Webster's  address  at  Andover,  November  g,  1843.  Boston, 
T.  R.  Marvin,  1843.  (44  pp.).  This  was  reviewed  by  Professor 
Moses  Stuart  of  Andover,  in  Mr.  Webster's  Andover  address. 
Essex  Coimty,  1844.  (20  pp.);  and  Conscience  and  the  constitution. 
Boston,  1850.  (119  pp.). 

Mr.  Webster's  speech  in  defence  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
February  10, 1844,  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Girard's  will.  Washington : 
Gales  and  Seaton,  1844.  (60  pp.). 

Defence  of  the  Christian  religion.    N.Y.,  1844.  (76  pp.).t 

Webster's  speech.  A  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  Second 
edition.    New  York:    Mark  H.  Newman,  1844.  (72  pp.). 

Speech  of  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  at  the  great 
Whig  mass  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  ist  day  of  October, 

1844.  Philadelphia,  1844.  (22  pp.). 

Argument  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  6* 
Lowell  R.  R.  company.  Boston,  January  XX,  MDCCCXLV. 
Reported  by  Nathan  Hale,  jr.    Boston:   Button  and  Wentworth, 

1845-  (31  PP-). 
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Mr,  Webster* 5  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Mr,  Justice  Story,  Boston:  James  Munroe 
and  Co.,  1845.  (14  pp.). 

Argument  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  Hon.  J. 
MacPherson  Berrien,  in  the  case  of  Charles  F.  Sibbatd  against 
the  United  States.  Philadelphia,  1845.  (45  pp.  Cover  title- 
page.)t 

The  true  Whig  sentiment  of  Massachusetts,  n.p.,  n.d.  (24  pp.)- 
The  heading  on  p.  [17]  is  **  Speech  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr,  Webster^s  speech  on  the  new  tariff  bill.  July  25,  1846. 
Washington:  J.  &  G.  S.  Gideon,  1846.  (48  pp.).  Also  another  ed. 
(32  pp.)  without  t.-p. 

Proceedings  of  the  Harbor  and  River  Convention  held  at  Chicago, 
July  fifth,  1847.  Letters  read  ....  Chicago:  R.  L.  Wilson,  Daily 
Journal  office,  1847.  (79  PP-).  Contains  letters  of  Webster  of  June 
26,  1847,  on  pp.  45-46  and  51-64. 

The  Rhode  Island  question.  Mr.  Webster* s  argument  in  the  case 
of  Martin  Luther  vs.  Luther  M.  Borden  and  others,  January  2jih, 
1848.  Washington:  J.  and  G.  S.  Gideon,  1848.  (26  pp.).  33  lines 
of  text  on  p.  3. 

[same  title]  [same  imprint]  (20  pp.).    47  lines  of  text 

on  p.  3. 

Speech  of  Hon,  Daniel  Webster,  on  the  presidential  question; 
delivered  at  Marshfield,  Mass,,  September  i,  1848,  (14  pp.).t 

Speech  by  the  Hon,  Daniel  Webster,  delivered  at  Marshfidd, 
Sept,  I,  1848.    n.p.,  n.d.  (16  pp.)  without  t.-p.f 

Mr,  Webster*s  speech  at  Marshfield,  Mass,  delivered  September 
I,  1848,  and  his  speech  on  the  Oregon  bill,  delivered  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  August  12,  1848.  Boston:  T.  R.  Marvin,  1848. 
(24  pp.).  Senator  Lodge  says  that  the  Marshfield  speech  was  a 
crisis  in  Webster's  life,  and  a  lost  opportunity,  in  that  he  did  not 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  "constitutional  anti-slavery  party." 

Speech  of  Hon,  Daniel  Webster,  at  Abington,  October  g,  1848. 
n.p.,  n.d.  (8  pp.).    No  title-page;  title  from  caption,  p.  [ij. 
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Proceedings  in  MassachuseUs  and  New  Hampshire  on  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason.  Boston:  John  Wilson,  1849.  (41 
pp.).  Webster's  address,  in  presenting  Rufus  Choate's  Suffolk 
Bar  resolutions  on  Mason  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  on 
November  14th,  1848,  is  on  pages  7-29. 

Speeches  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster ,  of  Massachusetts,  delivered 
at  the  festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Boston,  Nov.  ph,  184^. 
Boston:  James  French,  1849.  ([2H-23  pp.). 

The  papers  and  speeches  near  the  end  of  the  great 
statesman's  life  are  the  following : 

The  "Seventh  of  March"  speech,  discussed  later. 

Speech  of  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster,  on  the  compromise  bill, 
on  the  lyth  day  of  July,  1850.  [Washington]:  Gideon  &  Co.,  n.d. 
(15  pp.).  No  title-page;  title  from  caption,  p.  [i];  printer  from 
footnote,  p.  [i]. 

[same  title,  varying]    Washington:   Gideon  &  Co.,  1850. 

(28  pp.).t 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  June  17,  1850.  Together  with  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Robert 
H.  Gardiner,  Esq.;  and  other  citizens  of  Maine.  [Washington: 
Gideon  &  Co.],  n.d.   (8  pp.).    No  title-page;  title  from  caption. f 

Letter  from  citizens  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Webster's 
reply.   Washington:  Gideon  and  Co.,  1850.  (16  pp.).    Also  (20 pp.)t 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster  and  his  New  Hampshire 
neighbors.    Washington:  Gideon  and  Co.,  1850.  (10  pp.). 

The  Austro-Hungarian  question.  Correspondence  between  Mr. 
Hiitsemann  and  Mr.  Webster.    Washington:  Gideon  and  Co.,  1851. 

(23  PP-). 

Sketch  of  the  life  of  Louis  Kossuth,  and  the  letter  of  Daniel  Webster 

to  Chevalier  Hulsemann.  New  York:  Stringer  &  Townsend,  185 1. 
(96  pp.).  The  Hulsemann  letter.  Dr.  Fisher  says,  "is  a  most 
impressive  paper  which  delighted  the  whole  country  by  its  Ameri- 
canism, inspired  respect  in  Europe,  and  has  become  a  landmark  in 
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the  history  of  diplomacy.  It  was  a  letter  in  which  the  substance 
was  old-fashioned  spread-eagleism  expressed  in  classic  urbanity, 
and  no  one  but  Webster  could  have  done  it." 

Speech  of  Mr.  Webster y  at  the  celebration  of  the  New  York  New 
England  Society y  December  2j,  1850,  Washington:  Gideon  and 
Co.,  1851.  (13  pp.). 

Speech  of  Hon,  Daniel  Webster ^  to  the  young  men  of  Albany. 
Wednesday y  May  28,  1851,  [Washington]:  Gideon  &  Co.,  n.d. 
(29  pp.).    Some  copies  have  only  21  pages;  was  it  so  published? 

Mr,  Webster* s  speeches  at  Buffalo y  SyracusCy  and  Albany,  May, 
1851.  New-York:  Mirror  oflSce,  [cop.  1851.]  (56  pp.).  Also  .  .  . 
[2d  ed.]  N.Y.  Mirror  office  (56  pp.).  Another  ed.:  Boston,  1851, 
(48  pp.). 

Speeches  of  Mr,  Webster  at  Capon  Springs,  Virginia;  June  28, 
1851.    [Washington]:   Gideon  &  Co.,  n.d.  (18  pp.). 

Mr,  Webster* s  address  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the 
addition  to  the  capitol;  July  4th,  18 51,  Washington:  Gideon  and 
Co.,  1851.  (29  pp.). 

[same  title]    Washington:    Gideon  and  Co.,  1851.  (30 

pp.).    Page  30  has  a  letter  to  Webster  from  Henry  Limt. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 

February  2j,  1852,  by  Daniel  Webster New  York:  The 

Historical  Society,  1852.  (57  pp.). 

Speech  of  the  Hon,  Daniel  Webster  in  the  great  india  rubber  suit, 
in  March,  1852,  New- York:  Arthur  &  Burnet,  1852.  (14+54  pp. 
With  facsim.) 

Address  delivered  by  the  Hon,  Daniel  Webster  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
May  22, 1852,  at  the  request  of  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  Boston: 
J.  H.  Eastbum,  1852.  (25  pp.). 

The  bibliographer,  while  studiously  dispassionate, 
must  end  his  account  at  the  most  dazzling  point,  in  which 
the  great  statesman  hazarded  for  the  sake  of  national 
unity  and  peace  all  he  had  of  bright  fame.    "  In  a  literary 
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and  rhetorical  point  of  view  the  speech  of  the  7th  of  March 
was  a  fine  one,"  says  Senator  Lodge.  And  Dr.  Fisher 
says,  "It  is  probable  that  no  speech  Webster  ever  made 
in  the  Senate,  perhaps  not  even  the  reply  to  Calhoun,  was 
thought  out  so  thoroughly,  and  with  such  complete 
preparation.  Seventeen  pages  of  notes  were  found  among 
his  papers.    But  the  notes  he  used  in  speaking  were  all 

on  two  small  scraps  of  paper General  Lyman,  who 

was  present,  says  that  though  Webster  spoke  for  three 
hours,  he  never  looked  at  his  notes  except  to  take  from 
them  copies  of  resolutions  or  quotations,  never  hesitated 
for  a  word  or  a  phrase,  or  changed  the  form  of  a  sentence, 

the  speech  rolled  out  like  a  mighty  river This 

speech  is  the  most  classic  one  Webster  ever  delivered,  the 
most  perfect  in  taste." 

The  chief  contemporary  editions  are  the  following: 

The  compromise  resolutions.  Speech  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
of  Massachusetts y  March  7,  1850.  [Washington]:  Congressional 
Globe  office,  n.d.  (15  pp.).  No  title-page;  title  from  caption,  p. 
[i];  printer  from  p.  15.     Printed  in  double  columns. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Webster  on  Mr.  Clay^s  resolutions.  Delivered 
March  7, 1850.  [Washington]:  Gideon  &  Co.,  n.d.  (15  pp.).  No 
title-page;  title  from  caption,  p.  [i];  printer  from  footnote,  p.  [i]. 
Printed  in  single  columns. 

[same  title]    Second  edition.    [Washington]:   Gideon  & 

Co.,  n.d.  (15  pp.).  No  title-page;  title  from  caption,  p.  [i]; 
printer  from  footnote,  p.  [i].     Printed  in  single  colunms. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster y  on  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions,  March 
7,  1850,  Washington:  Gideon  and  Co.,  1850.  (64  pp.).  Typo- 
graphical variations  occur  in  copies  of  this  edition  on  pages  22-28. 
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[same  title  as  last]    Boston:   Redding  and  Company, 

1850.  (39  pp.). 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster^  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  on 
Thursday,  March  7,   1850,    Boston:    Redding  and  Co.,    1850. 

(39  PP-). 

Speeches  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  on 

the  subject  of  slavery.    Delivered  March,  1850.    New  York:  Stringer 

&  Townsend,  1850.  (Cover-title  &  32  pp.). 

Speeches  of  Hayne  and  Webster.  January,  i8jo.  Also,  Mr. 
Webster*s  celebrated  speech  on  the  slavery  compromise  bill,  March  7, 
18 jo.    Boston:  A.  T.  Hotchkiss  &  W.  P.  Fetridge,  1853.  (115  pp.)- 

Webster  and  Hayne's  celebrated  speeches.  January,  i8jo. 
Also,  Daniel  Webster's  speech,  May  7,  1850,  on  the  slavery  conp- 
promise.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers,  n.d.  (115  pp.). 
The  date  is  wrongly  given  "May  7.'' 

Daniel  Webster  on  slavery.  Extracts  from  some  of  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  together  with  his  great 
compromise  speech,  of  March  7,  i8jo,  entire,  and  the  Boston 
Memorial,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Webster,  to 
which  is  added  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Boston: 
William  Carter  &  Brother,  1861.  (60  pp.).t 

Most  of  the  stormy  controversy  that  has  raged  about 
the  head  of  Daniel  Webster  has  arisen  from  this  Seventh 
of  March  speech.  Lamentation  and  laudation  were 
pronounced  in  terms  of  perhaps  equal  extravagance. 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  denounced  him.  Whittier 
wrote  his  Ichabod.  At  the  time  of  Webster's  decease 
about  two  years  later,  out  from  among  the  voices  of  real 
sorrow  came  Theodore  Parker's  vitriolic  attack,  in  the 
guise  of  a  eulogy  or  of  a  life.  Junius  Americanus  (who 
is  said  to  have  been  George  O.  Stearns)  answered  Parker; 
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and  during  a  period  of  forty  years  William  Cleaver  Wilkin- 
son in  turn  answered  him.  On  the  centennial  of  Webster's 
birth,  when  the  dispute  was  renewed,  Hudson  championed 
the  statesman.  Mr.  Hapgood,  in  1899,  wrote  that  this 
speech  was  the  one  thing  that  prevented  Webster  from 
being  the  grandest  figure  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  favorable  verdict  latterly  rendered  by  Mr. 
Bergen,  Dr.  Fisher,  and  Professor  Ogg  must  mellow  the 
judgments  of  colder  critics. 

In  explanation  of  the  speech,  Senator  Lodge  says  that 
Webster  "thought  war  and  secession  might  come  and  it 
was  against  this  possibility  and  probability  that  he  sought 
to  provide.  He  wished  to  solve  the  great  problem,  to 
remove  the  source  of  danger,  to  set  the  menacing  agitation 
at  rest.  He  aimed  at  an  enduring  and  definite  settlement, 
and  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  7th  of  March  speech. 

....  It  was  a  mad  project The  blow  fell  with 

terrible  force The  conservative  reaction  which 

Mr.  Webster  endeavored  to  produce  came  and  triimaphed. 
....  It  was  a  wonderful  tribute  to  his  power  and  influ- 
ence, but  the  triiunph  was  hollow  and  short-lived.  He 
had  attempted  to  compass  an  impossibility." 

Opinions  and  feelings  differ  regarding  motive  and 
effect.  But  the  seventh  of  March  became  a  famous  day, 
and  on  it  hangs  in  peculiar  measure  the  quality  of  a  great 
man's  fate. 


ALDUS  AND  THE  FIRST  USE  OF  HEBREW 

TYPE  IN  VENICE 

BY  ALEXANDER  MARX 
Libnurian  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 

VlfnnLE  the  large  majority  of  Hebrew  incunabula 
^^  appeared  in  Italy,  it  is  remarkable  that  none  was 
published  in  Venice,  although  40  per  cent  of  the  entire 
book  production  of  Italy  came  from  the  presses  of  that 
city/  Hebrew  letters  were  employed  in  Venice  for  the 
first  time  by  Aldus  Manucius  in  his  Introductio  utilissitna 
hebraice  discere  cupientibus,  which  formed  an  appendix 
to  Aldus'  Latin  Grammar  of  1501.  Professor  Gustav 
Bauch  of  Breslau  in  his  paper  on  the  introduction  of 
Greek  into  Northern  Germany*  tried  to  prove  that  this 
was  preceded  by  an  earlier  edition  of  1497,  to  which 
year  he  ascribes  the  undated  Aldine  Lascaris.  But 
Professor  Bauch's  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Latin  grammar  which  bears  the  date  of  February, 
1 501,  is  dated  according  to  the  Venetian  style  and  actu- 
ally appeared  in  1 502 .  He  showed  that  Johannes  Rhagius 
Aesticampianus  used  the  table  of  Cebes  which  appeared, 
together  with  Lascaris,  in  Basle  in  1501,  as  well  as  in 
Aldus'  Latin  grammar.  He  maintains  that  since  the 
Latin  grammar  was  not  printed  at  the  time,  he  must 
have  used  the  Cebes  in  the  undated  Lascaris,  which 
accordingly  must  have  appeared  earlier,  viz.,  in  1497. 
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As  against  this  argument^  Christie^  has  shown  that  Aldus 
did  not  employ  the  Venetian  year  at  that  time,  and  that 
his  Latin  grammar  actually  did  appear  in  February, 
1 501.  There  is  thus  no  difficulty  in  Rhagius  making  use 
of  the  1501  edition  of  Aldus,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
claim  an  earlier  date  for  Lascaris  than  1501-3.  In  opposi- 
tion to  Bauch's  claims  Lascaris  is  not  mentioned  in  Aldus' 
first  catalogue,  but  it  does  appear  in  his  second  catalogue 
of  1503/ 

Aldus  not  only  printed  his  introduction  as  an  appendix 
to  the  quarto  grammar  in  1501,  but  he  also  published  a 
separate  edition  of  it  in  duodecimo,  of  which  some  pages 
were  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  Panizzi  in  his  Chi  era 
Francesco  da  Bologna?  (London,  1858),  from  the  copy  in 
the  Spencer  Library.  Panizzi  does  not  express  himself 
on  the  priority  of  the  two  forms  of  the  little  primer,  of 
which  the  separate  edition  is  printed  in  Oriental  form  from 
right  to  left  on  15  leaves  and  the  appendix  in  quarto  run- 
ning from  left  to  right  conforming  with  the  voliunes  to 
which  it  is  appended.  Li  the  Catalogue  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  1899,  page  921,  the  Spencer  copy  of  the 
separate  edition  is  dated  [1500],  while  another  copy  in 
the  Catalogue  G.  Manzoni^  is  ascribed  to  the  year  1501. 

It  is  very  curious,  though  generally  overlooked,  that 
the  authorship  of  Aldus  has  been  contested.  Gerson 
Soncino,  the  famous  Jewish  printer,  published  the  same 
Introductio  ad  liter  as  hebraicas  at  Pesaro  in  1510,^  under 
his  own  name,  claiming  that  he  had  been  the  author  of 
this  primer  in  his  early  youth,  "jam  pene  puer"  and  had 
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given  it  to  somebody  (i.e.  Aldus)  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  who  produced  it  incorrectly. 
Soncino  therefore  reprinted  the  booklet,  which  includes 
a  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer!  Aldus 
evidently  paid  no  attention  to  the  claims  of  his  rival, 
for  in  1 514  he  again  issued  it  as  an  appendix  to  his 
Institutionum  grammaiicarum  libri  quatuofy  without  any 
change  in  the  preface.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  edition 
in  the  Sulzberger  collection  in  the  Library  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

Besides  the  primer,  we  have  one  page  of  Hebrew  text 
printed  by  Aldus.  This  is  a  specimen  of  a  proposed 
polyglot  Bible  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  which  was 
reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  imique  copy  of  the 
Biblioth&jue  Nationale  by  Renouard.^  Although  this 
edition  was  announced  in  the  preface  of  Dekaduos  to 
Aldus'  Greek  Psalter,  which  appeared  before  October, 
1498 — when  it  was  advertised  in  the  first  catalogue  of 
Aldus — the  specimen  was  hardly  printed  before  1501. 
In  September  of  that  year  Aldus  sent  a  copy  of  the  leaf 
to  Conrad  Celtes,  while  in  the  preceding  Jxily  he  had 
written  him  that  "  Vetus  et  novum  instrumentiun  graece, 
latine  &  hebraice  nondum  impressi,  sed  parturio."*  It 
seems  that  the  plan  was  not  carried  any  further,  just  as 
the  announcement  of  Soncino  in  the  preface  of  his  Intro- 
ducHo  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  trilingual  Psalter 
with  his  own  glosses  remained  unfulfilled. 

Outside  of  a  few  reprints  of  The  Aldus  Primer ^^  no 
Hebrew  type  was  used  in  Venice  imtil  1516.    In  that 
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year  the  first  work  from  the  press  of  Daniel  Bomberg 
appeared.  His  activity  down  to  1548  made  Venice 
the  center  of  Hebrew  publishing.  We  owe  him  a  large 
nimiber  of  the  best  printed  Hebrew  books,  including  the 
most  important  and  most  voluminous  works  of  Rabbinic 
literature,  such  as  the  Bible  with  Rabbinical  conmien- 
taries  (in  Buxtorf's  reprint  called  Biblia  Rabbinica) 
and  the  Talmud  in  several  editions.'^ 

NOTES 

1.  See  A.  W.  Pollard,  An  Essay  on  Colophons,  Chicago: 
Caxton  Club,  190s,  p.  30. 

2.  Kehrbach's  MiUeilungen  der  GeseUsckaft  fUr  deuische  Erzie- 
kungs-  und  Schidgeschichte,  VI  (Berlin,  1896),  72;  of.  Monaisschrifi 
fUr  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums,  XL VIII  (1904),  332. 

3.  Bibliographica,  I,  214. 

4.  Renouard,  Annates  de  Vimprimerie  des  Aide  (Paris:  3d  ed., 
1834),  pp.  332  and  262. 

5.  Citta  di  CasteUo,  1893,  p.  242,  No.  4186  bis. 

6.  It  is  unknown  where  the  unique  copy  of  Soncino's  edition  is 
found  at  present.  It  belonged  to  Manzoni,  who  fully  described  it 
in  his  Annali  tipografici  dei  Soncino,  parte  seconda,  I  (Bologna, 
1883),  256-65;  see  also  the  catalogue  of  his  library,  loc.  cU. 

7.  Op.  cU.y  p.  389. 

8.  Renouard,  pp.  516-17;  cf.  p.  388-89. 

9.  In  the  Erfurt  (1501-2)  and  Florence  (1515)  reprints  of 
Aldus'  IniroductiOy  which  represent  the  first  appearance  of  Hebrew 
characters  in  these  cities. 

10.  See  Freimann's  paper  in  Zeiischrifi  fUr  hebrdiscke  Bib-- 
liograpkUy  X,  32-36  and  79-88  (cf.  pp.  188-89),  where  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  nearly  200  publications  from  Bomberg's  press  can  be 
found. 
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SocND  DocTRiXE. — Thc  first  <rf  a  series  of  artkks 
CD  "The  Copy  [in  tlie  technical .  {Hinter's  sense]  for 
'Hamlet/  1603,"  b>-  J.  Dover  \lllson  in  -The  Libraiy" 
for  July  lasty  is  postulated  on  certain  assumptxHis  that 
should  be  self'e\identy  but  cannot  be  lepeBted  too  (rften 
in  the  existing  status  of  bibliographical  studies: 

"The  origin  and  condition  of  this  copy  (is)  a  problem 
not  literary  at  all,  but  bibliographicaL  The  First  (and 
every)  Quarto,  in  short,  is  a  bibliognq>hical  fact. " 

"The  bibliographical  evidence,  once  established,  will 
suggest  new  literary  and  dramatic  dues.  But  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Shakespearian  textual  matters,  bibliog- 
raphy is  the  first  consideration.  It  is  only  when  the 
bibliographer  has  done  his  work  that  the  literary  critic 
can  hope  to  build  with  any  permanence.  For  while 
literary  judgments  are  notoriously  as  shifting  as  the  sand, 
bibliography  provides  a  foundation  of  rock — the  rock  of 
fact." 

Mr.  Stokes's  Iconography. — It  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone,  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  comparison,  ever 
had  more  to  show  for  ten  years'  devotion  to  a  hobby  than 
Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes.  The  third  volume  of  his 
"Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,"  issued  in  April, 
19 1 9,  completes  his  survey  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  New  York  City.    Another  volume  of  extracts, 
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chronology,  bibliography,  and  index  is  to  foUow.  The 
modest  compilation  which  he  proposed  to  prepare  in 
May,  1909,  because  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  secure 
desired  information  about  a  map  bought  during  the 
preceding  simmier,  would  have  been  a  very  useful 
work.  The  project  grew  in  the  handling  into  these 
volxunes  which  are,  by  whatever  test  one  chooses  to 
apply,  a  master-work  of  scholarship.  This  list  of  views 
of  New  York  is  in  reality  the  most  readable,  trust- 
worthy narrative  of  the  history  of  the  American  metropo- 
lis, and  the  most  comprehensive  compendixmi  of  details 
regarding  its  growth. 

The  specifically  bibliographical  section  of  this  portion 
is  the  Check  List  of  Early  New  York  Newspapers,  to 
181 2.  Fiurther  notice  of  this  can  be  made  more  satis- 
factorily when  it  can  be  compared  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  Mr.  Brigham's  "Bibliography  of  American 
Newspapers"  which  should  appear  in  the  "Proceedings 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society"  for  next  autunm. 
Aside  from  this,  Mr.  Stokes's  pages  are  packed  with 
bibliographical  data  concerning  publications  which  in  any 
respect  impinge  upon  his  topic.  It  was  his  very  partic- 
ular good  fortune  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  co-operation 
of  everyone  with  a  single  exception  who  possessed 
out-of-the-ordinary  information  which  could  be  of  use 
to  him.  The  reason  for  this  was  unquestionably  the 
enthusiasm  and  unsparing  labor  which  Mr.  Stokes  put 
into  his  imdertaking.  The  spirit  with  which  he  went 
about  it  is  shown  most  clearly  in  his  generous  dedication 
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of  the  second  volume  to  the  only  person  who  had  rebuffed 
him.  That  volume,  on  the  cartography  of  the  northeast 
coast  of  America,  supplements  and  completes  Henry 
Harrisse's  "Discovery"  and  "Terre  Neuve,"  and  to  no 
one  else  could  it  so  properly  be  dedicated.  No  personal 
reasons  or  considerations  were  allowed  to  interfere  here 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  work,  with  the  doing  of  every 
bit  of  it  as  it  should  be  done. 

Another  part  of  these  voliunes  that  should  have  an 
especial  notice  in  this  place  is  the  Prefaces.  In  these 
Mr.  Stokes  tells,  much  too  briefly  and  omitting  most  of 
the  anecdotal  details  which  ought  to  be  put  on  record 
somewhere,  of  his  interest  in  the  subject,  the  inception  of 
the  undertaking,  the  growth  of  the  compilation  into  a 
monumental  digest  of  original  research,  the  difficulties — 
lightly  touched  upon — overcome,  and  nothing  of  the  great 
satisfaction  and  pride  with  which  he  and  all  who  care 
for  him  must  handle  each  volume  as  it  appears.  Mr. 
Stokes  pays  high  tribute  to  his  collaborators,  expecially 
to  Dr.  F.  C.  Wieder  of  Amsterdam,  whose  researches 
made  the  second  volxune  possible,  and  Mr.  V.  H.  Paltsits 
of  New  York,  without  whose  help  its  comprehensive, 
detailed  accuracy  could  hardly  have  been  achieved  within 
reasonable  limits  of  time,  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Stevens  of  London, 
M.  Henri  Trop6  in  Paris,  and  a  score  of  others.  But  the 
gratitude  for  their  assistance  leaves  the  reader  no  room 
for  doubt  that  his  was  the  guiding  spirit  and  the  control- 
ling intelligence  that  mastered  the  subject  and  forced  the 
conception  to  become  a  remarkable  achievement.    These 
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Prefaces  tell  of  what  is  one  of  the  most  creditable,  and 
most  entertaining,  episodes  in  the  history  of  book  coUect- 

^'  G.  P.  W. 

Mrs.  Browning. — ^Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise's  latest 
Bibliography,  that  of  "The  Works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,"  was  published  about  the  first  of  the  New 
Year.  It  has  the  same  format  as  the  others  of  the  series; 
is  issued  in  paper  boards  as  the  Borrows,  Bront6,  and 
Wordsworth  Bibliographies,  and  one  hundred  copies 
only  were  printed.  The  volxmie  is  exceedingly  interesting 
because  of  the  many  facsimiles  of  title-pages,  manu- 
scripts, and  particularly  of  letters  of  both  Mrs.  and  Mr, 
Browning,  their  friends  and  their  publishers,  concerning 
her  work.  He  also  reproduces  a  nxmiber  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  presentation  copies  of  the  various  volxmies. 

Mrs.  Browning's  first  book,  "The  Battle  of  Mara- 
thon," was  published  when  she  was  about  twelve  years 
old.  It  is  so  rare  that  even  in  1888,  Mr.  Browning 
doubted  its  existence.  Her  second  book,  "An  Essay  on 
Mind,"  was  published  when  she  was  in  her  twentieth 
year. 

Many  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  appeared  first  in 
American  newspapers  and  magazines.  During  her  life- 
time she  revised  and  altered  her  verses  with  every 
edition,  American  as  weU  as  English.  Mr.  Wise  is  rather 
inclined  to  neglect  these  American  editions  in  his  Bib- 
liographies. He  does  mention  Mrs.  Browning's  "Poems, 
1844,"  published  in  New  York  with  the  title,  "A  Drama 
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of  Exile  and  Other  Poems,"  which  has  not  only  a 
"  Preface  "  written  especially  for  it,  but  also  many  changes 
in  the  text.  "Poems  before  Congress,"  i860,  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  with  the  title  "Napoleon  III  in  Italy 
and  Other  Poems,"  with  changes  in  the  text.  The  copy 
in  the  Harvard  Library  has  the  inscription  "June  15, 
i860.  The  Gift  of  James  Russell  Lowell."  "Aurora 
Leigh"  has  a  note  in  the  New  York  edition,  signed  by 
Mrs.  Browmng,  and  dated  "Oct.  21,  1856."  "The 
Last  Poems,"  1862,  has  a  note  for  the  edition  printed  in 
New  York,  signed  by  Robert  Browning,  dated  February 
20,  1862,  as  well  as  a  "Publisher's  Note,"  and  "Memo- 
rial" to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  by  Theodore  Tilton. 
The  question  has  been  raised  concerning  the  rank  as  a 
Browning  princeps  of  the  leaflet  or  little  broadside  "  Only 
a  Curl."  The  poem  was  originally  printed  in  a  news- 
paper, the  "New  York  Independent,"  on  May  16, 
1861;  the  leaflet  was  printed  the  following  June,  1861; 
and  the  poem  was  collected  in  the  volxime  "Last  Poems, " 
1862.  If  by  princeps  Mr.  Wise  means  the  absolutely 
first  printing,  then  "The  Independent"  would  be  the 
princepSy  and  the  leaflet,  the  second  printing,  is  merely 
the  first  separately  printed  edition.  Because  it  was 
unauthorized,  would  not  alter  its  rank.  F  V  I 

A  "Check  List  of  Maps  of  Rhode  Island"  is  No. 
V  of  Howard  M.  Chapin's  "Contributions  to  Rhode 
Island  Bibliography."  It  lists  185  maps,  giving  title, 
size,  location  of  a  copy,  and  occasionally  notes. 
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"A  Collection  of  Books  about  Cats." — ^This  little 
book,  as  Mr.  Percy  L.  Babington  states  in  his  prefatory 
note,  is  not  a  bibliography,  but  the  account  of  a  private 
collection  and  "therefore,  reflects  the  taste  of  its  com- 
piler." It  is  clearly  a  task  both  diflicult  and  delicate, 
to  criticise  a  work  of  this  character.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  dealmg  with  books  on  domestic 
cats,  in  which  thirty-seven  titles  are  listed,  and  the  second 
with  books  on  the  Felidae.  The  small  number  of  books 
on  domestic  cats  in  the  collection  somewhat  surprised  me, 
when  I  compared  it  with  my  own  library,  which  contains 
over  two  himdred  titles  on  this  subject.  It  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  taste  of  the  collector  that  all  books  in  regard 
to  the  breeding,  management,  showing,  medical  care, 
and  anatomy  of  cats,  are  omitted  from  the  collection. 
But  if  the  collection  is  rather  of  books  which  treat 
of  cats  for  cats'  sake,  surprise  may  be  pardoned  at 
the  discovery  of  the  absence  of  any  copy  of  the  most 
popular,  most  widely  read,  and  most  reprinted  cat 
story,  Charles  Perrault's  "Le  Chat  bott6,"  which  is 
better  known  to  most  of  us  under  its  English  title  of 
"  Puss  in  Boots. "  I  have  translations  of  this  in  Spanish, 
Russian,  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  in  English. 

The  earliest  cat  book  listed  is  Moncrif 's  "Les  Chats, " 
of  1727.  Of  course  Straparola's  "Soriana,"  of  1553, 
the  literary  ancestor  of  "Le  Chat  bott6,"  might  be 
excluded  on  account  of  its  not  having  been  issued  as  a 
separate  publication.  This  objection  could  not  apply  to 
Vincioli's  "Lezione  di  Cintio  di  Nico  Gattafilota,"  of 
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1709,  which  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  such  a  collection^ 

as  well  as  "La  Miceide,"  of  1781.    We  look  in  vain  iot 

such  French  contributions  as  M^nin's  "Notre  Ami  le 

Chat,"  Ruffin's  "Le  Livre  des  Chats,"  and  Percheron's 

"Le  Chat;"  for  such  important  English  works  as  Anne 

Marks'  "The  Cat  in  History,  Legend,  and  Art,"  Mrs. 

Miller's  "  Cats  and  Dogs, "  and  Strachey's  "  Cat  and  Bird 

Stories  Retold  from  the  Spectator. " 

The  annotations  are  interesting  to  any  collector  of 

cat  literature,  but  the  book,  as  the  "note"  suggests, 

is  an  example  rather  of  fine  typography  (it  bears  on  its 

title  page  the  device  of  Bruce  Rogers  and  its  colophon 

reads  "printed  by  J.  B.  Peace")  and  of  bookmaking,  than 

a  contribution  to  bibliography,  or  literature.    As  such, 

as  well  as  a  new,  although  too  brief,  cat  book,  it  is  very 

welcome  on  my  shelves. 

HowAM)  M.  Chapin 

Lists  of  Incunabula. — One  unexpected  bit  of  infor- 
mation that  has  come  from  the  work  of  compiling  the 
"  Census  of  Fifteenth  Century  Books  Owned  in  America" 
is  that  the  keenest  and  most  intelligent  collectors  of  these 
books  in  this  country  are  physicians.  Not  only  is  the 
proportion  of  medical  books  listed  in  the  "Census" 
high,  but  the  owners  of  them  have  been,  as  a  group, 
by  far  the  best  informed  regarding  their  possessions  and 
the  most  eager  to  render  assistance. 

This  is  quite  true,  despite  the  evidence  afforded  by 
two  recent  lists  of  the  titles  in  a  single  collection,  one 
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public  and  the  other  private.  The  Librarian  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Library  at  Washington  contributed  to 
the  first  volxime  of  the  recently  inaugurated,  ably  edited, 
and  weU  printed  "Annals  of  Medical  History"  a  "Check 
List  of  232  Incunabula"  in  that  collection.  This  has 
been  reprinted  as  a  very  attractive  separate.  It  contains, 
not  always  in  readily  recognizable  form,  several  important 
bits  of  new  information  due  to  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Arnold  C.  Klebs  who,  as  the  preliminary  note  states, 
**  has  in  preparation  a  bibliography  of  all  medical  incu- 
nabula. " 

In  a  collection  of  the  great  size  of  that  which  the  late 
Dr.  Billings  made  famous,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  those  directly  responsible  for  its  administration  are 
unacquainted  with  all  its  resoiurces.  This  is  of  course 
inevitable  when  the  effort  is  made  to  find  books  which 
have  come  to  be  grouped  under  headings  with  which 
fonner  custodians  were  unfamihar.  The  idea  of  indexing 
the  imprint  of  a  book  is  still  a  novel  one  to  most  librarians; 
so  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  surprising  that 
the  Surgeon  General's  Check  List  does  not  include 
several  titles  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  "Index 
Catalogue"  of  that  collection.  Luckily  these  had  been 
reported  to  the  " Census"  a  nimiber  of  years  ago,  and  are 
prqjerly  credited  in  its  columns. 

The  eight  incunabula  belonging  to  Dr.  Lewis 
Stephen  Pilcher,  of  Brooklyn,  constitute  a  section  of 
minor  importance  in  his  library,  of  which  he  has  printed 
"A  List  of  Books  by  some  of  the  Old  Masters  of  Medicine 
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and  Surgery  together  with  Books  on  the  History  of  Medi- 
cine and  on  Medical  Biography,  with  Biographical  and 
Bibliographical  Notes  and  Reproductions  of  Some  Title 
Pages  and  Captions. "  The  books,  and  apparently  also 
the  notes,  are  the  gradual  accumulation  of  forty  years. 
There  is  a  consistent  uncertainty  about  the  spelling  of 
proper  names  and  the  significance  of  technical  terms  which 
would  be  annoying  in  a  work  that  pretended  to  be  more 
than  the  memoranda  of  one  who  has  risen  to  acknowledged 
rank  in  his  profession,  concerning  the  favorites  of  his 
hours  of  relaxation.  The  important  sections  of  Dr. 
Pilcher's  library  contain  the  successive  editions  of  the 
writings  of  Vesalius,  of  Ambrose  Par6,  and  of  Harvey. 

The  library  of  St.  Bonaventure's  Seminary  at  Alle- 
gany, N.Y.,  contains  just  under  fifty  fifteenth-century 
books.  A  list  of  these  compiled  by  a  graduate  of  191 7, 
M.  F.  Biniszkiewicz,  without  the  help  of  bibliographical 
reference  books,  is  printed  in  the  Seminary's  Year  Book 

^°^  '''^-  G.  P.  W. 

Professor  Chester  N.  Greenough's  discussion  of 
"Algernon  Sidney  and  the  Motto  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,"  in  the  "Proceedings"  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  February,  1918, 
embodies  as  an  essential  part  of  his  argument,  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  editions  of  Sidney's  "Discourses  concerning 
Government,"  1698-1772.  He  also  proves  that  copies 
of  these  editions,  as  well  as  many  other  similar  works, 
were  in  Massachusetts  libraries  before  the  Revolution. 
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An  Opportunity  for  Comparisons. — ^Bibliography 
is  made  responsible,  by  the  editors  of  "The  Cambridge 
History  of  American  Literature,"  for  the  decision  of  the 
publishers  to  issue  the  proposed  two-volimie  work  in  three 
volxmies.  In  the  second  of  these  volimies  there  are  228 
pages  of  "Bibliographies,"  used  for  the  most  part  in  the 
sense  of  lists  of  titles  of  books.  These  pages  are  set  in 
small  type  crowded,  in  one  case,  into  a  single  paragraph 
occupying  four  pages  and  made  up  largely  of  initial 
letters  and  figures.  The  actual  amount  of  material  in 
this  portion  of  the  voliune  must  be  quite  as  large  as  that 
in  the  preceding  409  pages  of  text  intended  to  be  read. 

The  very  discouraging  monotony  of  these  pages  of 
bibliographies  conceals  a  wide  variety  of  purpose,  method 
and  form  in  their  preparation.  Most  of  them  are 
"frankly  selective,"  mere  lists,  usually  giving  the  date  of 
the  first,  of  the  standard,  and  frequently  of  the  cheapest 
or  most  easily  procurable  edition.  Considerable  notice 
has  been  taken  of  translations  into  European  languages 
of  things  written  in  the  United  States.  Rarely  is  there 
any  attempt  to  appraise  the  value,  as  literature  or  as 
criticism,  of  the  works  cited,  except  as  they  may  have 
been  selected  for  discussion  in  the  narrative  chapters. 
As  a  whole,  this  part  of  the  American  work  compares 
imfavorably  with  the  corresponding  sections  of  the 
"Cambridge  English  Literature."  The  obvious  striving 
to  attain  to  the  English  standard  emphasizes  the  extent  to 
which  the  American  academic  person  is  unaccustomed 
to  appraise  the  books  he  handles  intelligently,  with  any 
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appreciation  of  general  standarck,  or  with  knowledge  of 
the  intellectual  or  the  mechanical  technique  of  making  a 
good  book. 

There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  disregard  things 
rare  or  inaccessible,  except  where  these  have  been 
described  in  such  a  work  as  Miss  Browne's  "  Hawthorne, " 
"much  used  in  the  present  compilation."  This  is  not 
always  true,  for  the  last  page  records : 

"Mother  Goose.  Worcester,  1785.  Boston  1833. 
(Perhaps  published  as  Songs  for  the  Nursery.    Boston, 

1719.)" 

"The  New  England  Primer,  ca.  1687-1690.  (See 
the  valuable  ed.  by  Ford,  P.  L.,1897.)" 

It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  such  entries  as  these, 
or  lists  of  "  more  important  authors  and  their  more  impor- 
tant works, "  are  necessary  to  balance  the  very  useful 
lists  of  the  publications  by  authors  whose  writings  have 
not  yet  been  investigated  bibliographically.  There  are 
many  such  in  the  sections  headed  "Publicists  and 
Orators,"  "Early  Humorists,"  "Divines  and  Moralists, \ 
"The  New  South,"  "Dialect  Writers,"  and  "The  Short 
Story."  These  lists  ought  to  serve  as  a  convenient 
basis  upon  which  to  construct  something  that  should  add 
materially  to  an  understanding  of  the  careers  of  these  less 
generally  known  writers.  Mr.  Clapp's  study  of  Webster, 
compared  with  the  list  prepared  by  Mr.  Van  Doren  to 
which  he  pays  well  deserved  tribute,  reveals  effectively 
the  contribution  which  intelligent  bibliographical  investi- 
gation makes  to  purely  Uterary  knowledge. 
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The  section  on  "Magazines  and  Annuals"  is  thor- 
oughly workmanlike  and  informing,  and  gives  evidence 
that  the  compiler  did  much  with  his  material  after  gather- 
ing it.  Asterisks  guide  the  user  to  the  more  valuable 
articles,  there  are  a  few  informing  notes,  and  the  list 
supplements  instead  of  reprinting  Mr.  Faxon's  "Literary 

Annuals  and  Gift  Books. " 

G.  P.  W. 

B.  Franklin,  Printer. — ^The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  reinforced  their  claim  to  descent  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  by  acquiring  in  191 5  the  best  collection  of  the 
publications  bearing  his  imprint.  A  Catalogue  has 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  entries  following  closely  the  model  of  Hilde- 
bum's  "Issues  of  the  Press  of  Pennsylvania,"  with  the 
addition  of  a  nimiber  of  pertinent  notes.  Of  much 
greater  value  than  the  Catalogue  which  occupies  the  larger 
part  of  the  volume,  is  the  appended  "Short-Title  Check 
List  of  all  the  Books,  Pamphlets,  Broadsides,  &c.,  known 
to  have  been  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin."  The 
brief  title  is  supplemented  by  a  succinct  collation  and 
reference  to  Hildeburn,  Tower,  or  Evans,  and  by  notes 
when  necessary  to  assist  in  identifying  the  title.  There 
are  81  entries  of  works  with  which  Franklin  is  supposed 
to  have  had  some  connection  before  he  set  up  his  own 
establishment,  and  791  which  bear,  or  might  have  had, 
his  imprint.  A  few  titles  erroneously  ascribed  to  him  are 
given  in  footnotes.    Besides  the  ordinary  publications. 
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issues  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  cur- 
rency printed  by  Franklin,  and  the  issues  of  his  Gazette, 
are  listed  in  convenient  form  each  by  itself.  An  account 
of  Franklin  as  a  printer,  both  readable  and  biographically 
accurate,  is  the  introduction  to  the  volume. 

A  Polyglot  Volume. — ^The  principal  contents  of 
the  "Papers  and  Proceedings"  of  the  American  Library 
Institute  for  191 7  are,  in  order  of  length,  a  study  of  "The 
Greek  Evangelistary"  as  illustrated  by  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  Garrett  Collection  in  the  Princeton 
Library,  a  reprint  of  the  German  text  of  an  account  of 
excavations  of  the  Hittite  archives  dated  about  1400  B.C., 
supplementing  Dr.  Richardson's  very  illuminating  essays 
in  the  field  of  the  earliest  annals  of  book  collecting  and 
book  preserving,  and  a  collation  of  the  copy  of  "De 
area  Noe,"  written  by  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore,  found  in 
one  of  the  Garrett  manuscripts.  Of  the  other  papers, 
those  of  particular  value  are  Mr.  Shearer's  "Notes  on 
the  Issues  of  the  Journal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
1776--1790,"  and  Mr.  Gerould's  finding  list  of  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club  publications  in  American  libraries.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Gerould's  list  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  similar  reports  on  the  where- 
abouts of  the  various  volumes  of  the  more  confusing 
serials  listed  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  "Check  List  of 
Collections  Relating  to  European  History,"  which 
that  invaluable  work  has  brought  within  the  reach 
of  students  in  this  country.    There  is  also  a  suggestive 
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paper  based  on  experiments  conducted  at  the  Princeton 
Psychological  Laboratory  "in  order  to  ascertain  what 
arrangement  of  figures,  or  letters,  or  figures  and  letters, 
or  figures  and  decimal  points,  etc.,  may  be  read  the  more 
easily."  The  examination  of  this  volimie  tempts  a 
critical  reader  to  wonder  whether  the  psychologists  have 
also  tried  to  analyze  the  effect,  upon  all  concerned,  of 
attempting  to  peruse  a  learned  publication  in  which  there 
are  a  great  many  misprints.  G  P  W 

An  Early  "Best-Seller." — M.  Foulch6  Delbosc 
prints  in  his  "  Revue  Hispanique, "  vol.  xlii,  a  bibliography 
of  Mateo  Aleman,  whose  residence  in  Mexico  from  1609 
to  1613,  and  the  important  editions  of  his  books  printed 
there,  give  him  an  American  interest.  Aleman's  "Guz- 
man de  Alfarache"  was  the  great  success  of  the  years 
1 599-1 604,  going  through  26  editions  and  reaching,  ac- 
cording to  report,  50,000  copies.  It  was  ten  years  before 
it  was  printed  again;  Don  Quixote  came  out  in  1605! 

The  preceding  issue  of  the  same  Revue,  for  April, 
1918,  is  occupied  by  a  bibliography  of  a  type  in  which  the 
Spanish  excel;  a  chronological  list,  about  5  titles  to  the 
page,  of  books  or  editions  printed  outside  the  Spanish 
dominions,  of  works  written  by  authors  native  to  the 
Peninsula.  A  detailed  analysis  of  these  considerably 
over  1200  titles  ought  to  yield  thoroughly  profitable 
results,  but  the  attempt  to  glean  anything  significant  by 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  pages  as  they  come,  is 
tantalizingly  unprofitable.  G  P  W 
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Mrs.  Livingston's  Stevenson. — ^The  late  Luther  S. 
Livingston  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  close  relation- 
ship of  hard  work  to  genius.  Those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately knew  also  that  the  vast  amount  of  very  hard  work 
which  he  put  to  his  credit  was  in  no  small  measure  made 
possible  by  the  collaboration  of  Mrs.  Livingston,  who  was 
in  the  truest  sense  his  helpmate.  She  has  continued  to 
devote  herself  to  their  mutual  interests,  among  which 
Stevenson  had  a  place  near  the  top. 

When  the  need  of  revising  Col.  Prideaux's  bibliography 
became  evident,  the  English  publisher  most  naturally 
appealed  to  Mrs.  Livingston,  with  gratifying  results, 
The  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Stevenson  collection,  which  is 
under  her  care,  gave  exceptional  opportunities,  and  these 
were  supplemented  by  the  resources  of  the  Harvard 
library  and  by  correspondence  with  Stevenson  collectors. 
The  new  edition  not  only  embodies  the  information  which 
Dr.  Rosenbach  brought  out  in  his  monimiental  Catalogue 
of  the  Widener  Stevensoniana,  and  such  additional  facts 
as  have  appeared  in  subsequent  publications,  but  there 
are  also  a  nimiber  of  details  made  known  here  for  the 
first  time,  resulting  from  the  comparison  of  copies  and 
the  verification  of  statements. 

Recorded  versus  Lost  Titles. — ^A  question  repeat- 
edly asked,  and  never  satisfactorily  answered,  concerns 
the  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  the  press  in  times 
past,  that  survives,  either  in  private  collections,  public 
libraries,   or   bibliographical   records.    Various   guesses 
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at  the  answer  are  of  as  various  value,  depending  partly 
upon  the  answerer's  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but 
quite  as  much  upon  his  temperamental  attitude  toward 
the  imknowable  factors.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to 
be  certain  is  that  the  answers  deserving  of  consideration 
are  always  well  below  the  real  number. 

An  opportunity  to  get  actual  information  in  regard  to 
this  matter  is  supplied  by  the  Acorn  Club's  "List  of 
Official  Publications  of  Connecticut,  17  74-1 788,  as  shown 
by  the  bills  for  printing. ' '  This  gives,  ordinarily  in  readily 
recognizable  form,  the  printing  that  the  Connecticut 
government  paid  for  during  this  period,  and  is  complete 
provided  that  none  of  the  receipted  bills  have  been 
mislaid.  This  is  possible,  for  the  "List"  does  not  record 
any  pa}anent  that  can  be  identified  with  two  separately 
printed  acts  of  December,  1775,  or  for  the  regular  issue 
of  the  "Acts  and  Laws"  for  the  sessions  held  in  May  and 
in  August,  1777.  What  is  more  important  is  that  each 
of  the  items  known  to  have  been  paid  for,  was  printed. 
These  number,  for  the  years  1775, 1776,  and  1777,  respec- 
tively, 34,  74,  and  53.  Of  these  totals,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion, II,  29,  and  16,  consisted  of  blank  forms,  such  as 
enlistment  sheets,  commissions,  warrants,  of  paper  money 
and  similar  necessities,  which  enable  printers  to  make  a 
living  but  which  are  not  often  taken  into  consideration 
by  bibliographers  or  by  the  historians  of  printing. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor,  Mr. 
Bates  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  did  not 
undertake,  as  he  alone  could  have  done  satisfactorily. 
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to  identify  the  several  items  and  locate  cofues  <rf  them. 
The  large  majority  are  broadsides,  neariy  all  are  scarce, 
and  as  a  whole  they  have  great  historical  as  well  as 
bibliographical  interest.  As  Mr.  Bates  did  not  do  this, 
the  next  best  thing  b  to  compare  the  data  su{^ed  by 
this  publication  with  that  of  the  recognized  standard, 
Evans'  "Chronological  Dictionary."  For  the  years  in 
question,  Evans  has  852,  590,  and  487  entries  of  titles 
printed  in  what  is  now  the  United  States.  To  official 
Connecticut  are  credited — including  a  few  titles  paid  for 
by  legislative  order  but  properly  listed  under  other  head- 
ings— 13,  28,  and  19.  Omitting  the  3  titles  for  which 
no  record  of  pa)anent  appears,  Evans,  whose  work 
went  to  press  after  the  publication  of  the  Acorn  Club 
edition  of  Trumbull's  "Bibliography  of  Connecticut," 
has  60  of  the  105  issues  of  the  official  Connecticut  press 
for  these  years.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  thinking 
that  this  ratio  to  unrecorded  titles  would  not  apply  to 
the  remainder  of  the  25,074  entries  in  Evans,  dated  in 
this  part  of  America  before  1793.  The  chances  may  be 
supfK)sed  to  favor  the  preservation  and  cataloguing  of 
official  publications  of  a  state  like  Connecticut. 

The  bills  enabled  Mr.  Bates  to  give  in  most  instances 
the  number  of  copies  printed,  ranging  from  48  to  iioo, 
the  regular  edition  for  each  session  of  the  Laws,  or  5400 
for  a  single  run  of  "  Inlistments. "  The  date  on  the 
bills  seems  to  be  usually  that  when  the  job  was  done. 
This  is  frequently  a  fact  of  bibliographical  consequence, 
establishing,  for  example,  that  the  printing  of  the  separate 
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acts  and  of  proclamations  was  done  promptly,  and  that 

the  practice  of  crediting  publications  with  a  late  December 

date  to  the  ensxiing  year  is  not  justified.    A  number  of 

the  Evans  titles  appear  in  the  wrong  place,  for  this 

reason.    The   bills   show  likewise   that   many  of   the 

unsigned  publications  have  not  been  credited  to  the 

printer  who  was  paid  for  them. 

G.  P.  W. 

Nineteen  publications  written  by  William  Loughton 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  all  but  four  of  which  appeared 
in  1792-97,  are  described  by  Albert  Matthews  in  the 
"Proceedings"  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
for  October,  191 7. 

Mr.  Lee  M.  Friedman  contributes  to  the  Publications 
of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  an  accoimt  of 
Judah  Monis,  the  first  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  Harvard 
University,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  publication  of  Monis'  "Hebrew  Gram- 
mar," Boston,  1735.  The  broadside  announcement, 
"Proposals  for  Printing  by  Subscription  a  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar," inviting  subscriptions  to  the  same,  is  reproduced 
in  facsimile. 
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The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical 

Society  of  America 


The  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  which  was  founded  in 
1904  during  the  Conference  of  Librarians  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago, 
has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  bibliographical  research  and  the 
printing  of  bibliographical  productions.  The  Society  has  held  twenty- 
five  semiannual  meetings.  The  annual  meeting  is  ordinarily  held  in 
connection  with  the  American  Library  Association.  A  winter  meeting  is 
frequently  held  in  connection  with  the  American  Historical  Association. 
At  these  meetings  many  papers  of  interest  to  bibliographers,  book 
collectors,  and  librarians  have  been  read,  and  these  have  been  published 
in  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  Society's  Papers. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Society  and  approved 
by  the  Council  may  become  a  member  upon  pajrment  of  $3.00  a  year. 
Names  may  be  submitted  to  any  officer  of  the  Society. 

The  treasurer  is  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Roslindale,  Mass. 


The  Papers  of  the  Society  are  published  at  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750-58  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  The  subscription  price 
is  $4.00  per  year.    The  price  of  this  part  is  $2 .00. 

Communications  concerning  editorial  matters  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  George  Parker  Winship, 
The  Widener  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Correspondence  concerning  yearly  subscriptions  and  single  copies 
may  be  addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750-58  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  Patrons  are  requested  to  make  all  remittances  pay- 
able to  The  University  of  Chicago  Press  in  postal  or  express  money 
orders  or  bank  drafts. 

The  following  representatives  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

are  authorized  to  quote  the  prices  indicated: 

For  the  British  Empire:  The  Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  Lon- 
don, E.G.  4,  England.    Yearly  subscriptions,  including  postage,  175. 3J.  each. 

For  Japan  and  Korea:  The  Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaishi,  11  to  16  Nihonbashi 
Tori  Sandbome,  Tokyo,  Japan.    Yearly  subscriptions,  including  postage.  Yen  8.40. 

For  China:  The  Mission  Book  Company,  Shanghai.  Yearly  subscriptions! 
including  postage,  $415  each. 

Claims  for  missing  niunbers  should  be  made  promptly.  The  pub- 
lishers expect  to  supply  missing  numbers  only  when«they  have  been  lost 
in  transit. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  GHOSTS 

BY  GEORGE  WATSON  COLE 

OIBLIOGRAPHIES  swarm  with  references  to  editions 
*^  of  works  that  never  existed.  These  errors  we  may 
ascribe  to  two  causes.  The  first,  no  doubt,  owes  its 
existence  to  poor  penmanship.  Unfortimately  most 
writers  in  their  haste  to  commit  their  messages  to  writing 
forget  that  their  chirography  is  not  as  legible  to  others  as 
to  themselves.  The  consequence  is  that  when  their  man- 
uscripts reach  the  printer  they  have  to  be  deciphered  by 
the  compositors  as  best  they  can.  Much  amusement  has 
been  caused  by  printers'  errors.  But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion must  convince  any  thoughtful  person  that  the  wonder 
is  not  that  printers  have  done  no  better,  but  that  they  have 

• 

done  as  well  as  they  have,  considering  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  have  had  to  contend.  In  reading-matter 
the  context  is  of  great  assistance  in  deciphering  an 
author's  meaning.  But  when  it  comes  to  figures  there 
is  no  such  aid  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  so  that 
a  mistake  of  this  kind  easUy  sUps  past  the  proofreader 
and  is  often  not  detected,  even  by  the  author  himself. 

A  second  cause  for  the  appearance  of  the  erroneous 
dates  of  editions  found  in  bibhographies  arises  from  con- 
jectural readings  of  mutilated  or  indistinct  imprints  in 
the  books  themselves.  I  may  be  excused,  therefore,  for 
calling  attention  to  two  or  three  interesting  examples  as 
illustrations  of  how  such  errors  arise  and  are  perpetuated.  O^ 

«7 
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The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  ascription  of  an 
apocryphal  date  to  a  well-known  play,  which  by  constant 
repetition  passed  unquestioned  for  about  a  hundred 
years.  This  example  shows  that  the  mere  repetition  of  a 
statement  is  not  corroborative  evidence  of  its  truth. 

In  this  instance  A,  who  probably  wrote  an  illegible 
hand,  gave  as  the  date  of  an  edition  figures  that  may  have 
been  correct.  The  printer  in  putting  his  copy  into  type 
did  the  best  he  could  to  decipher  A's  crabbed  handwriting 
but  faUed.  A  may  or  may  not  have  read  the  proofs,  and 
even  had  he  done  so  the  mistake,  i.e.,  the  substitution 
of  one  numeral  in  a  date  for  another,  would  quite  likely 
have  faUed  to  excite  his  suspicion. 

B,  following  A,  foimd  this  statement  and  repeated  it, 
believing  it  to  be  true.  C,  coming  after,  copied  A's 
statement  or  perhaps  B's.  D  in  his  turn  followed,  and, 
supix)sing  him  to  have  been  more  careful  than  his  pred- 
ecessors, may  have  examined  all  he  could  find  that  had 
been  printed  previously  on  the  subject  He  foimd  that  A, 
B,  and  C  had  each  made  the  same  statement,  that  they 
all  agreed  in  giving  the  same  date  to  an  edition,  which,  in 
this  particular  case,  happened  to  be  1 6 1 6.  D  was  naturally 
led  into  the  belief  that  the  three  statements  he  found 
were  corroborative.  Nearly  a  century  passed.  During 
this  time  all  of  the  statements  made  by  A  regarding 
other  editions  of  the  work  in  question  found  corrobora- 
tive proof  in  the  fact  that  copies  of  each  were  discovered 
and  definitely  located — were  found,  seen,  handled,  and 
examined.    At  last  E,  for  the  first  time  recognizing  this 
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fact,  questioned  the  statements  of  his  predecessors  regard- 
ing the  date  16 16,  of  which  no  copy  could  be  found,  and 
suggested  that  that  date  was  a  mistake  and  that  it  should 
be  1646.  An  edition  with  this  date  exists,  but  it  had  been 
omitted  by  A,  though  given  later  by  B,  C,  and  D  and 
its  existence  definitely  proved  by  the  finding  of  a  copy 
bearing  that  date. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  date  once  mistakenly  given  is 
difficult  to  refute.  For  this  very  reason  the  bibliographer 
of  the  present  day  is  more  and  more  insisting  that  descrip- 
tions be  made  from  copies  of  the  books  themselves  rather 
than  from  the  bare  statements  of  others  concerning  them 
which  are  incapable  of  proof. 

One  sometimes  repeats  a  statement  so  often  that  at 
last  he  actually  believes  it  to  be  true.  Such  is  human 
nature.  When  we  find  a  statement  repeatedly  made  by 
different  writers,  we  naturally  assiune  that  they  corrobo- 
rate one  another,  whereas,  parrot-like,  they  may  be  simply 
repeating  each  other. 


A  striking  example  illustrating  this  form  of  error 
may  be  foimd  in  the  bibliography  of  Chapman's  play  of 
Bussy  d^AmboiSj  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in 
1607.  This  play  was  the  most  jx)pular  of  any  he  wrote 
and  the  only  one  whose  popularity  on  the  stage  survived 
the  Restoration.  It  went  through  several  editions,  at 
least  two  before  his  death  in  1634,  and  two  more  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Baker,  in  his  Biograpkica  Dramaiica  (1812),  gives  a  list 
of  these,  beginning  with  the  first,  that  of  1607,  followed 
by  others  dated  1608,  1616,  1641,  and  1657. 

Watt,  whose  great  work,  BMiolheca  Britatmica^ 
appeared  twelve  years  later  (1824),  notes  editions  of 
1607,  1608,  1613  (perhaps  a  misprint  for  1616),  1641, 
and  1646. 

Hazlitt,  in  his  Hand-Book  (1867),  notes  editions  of 
1607,  1608,  1616,  1641,  and  1657,  and,  in  his  CoUedions 
and  Notes,  Second  Series  (1882),  adds  another,  that  of 
1646. 

Lowndes,  in  his  Bibliographer's  Manual,  which  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time  (1869),  gives  1607,  1608, 
1616,  1641,  and  1646. 

Fleay,  in  his  English  Drama  (1891),  gives  1607,  1608, 
1616,  1641,  and  1657. 

Greg,  in  his  List  of  Plays  (1900),  gives  1607,  1608, 
1 616  (with  reference  to  Baker),  1641,  1646,  and  1657. 
Two  years  later,  however,  in  his  List  of  Masques  (1902), 
p.  cxxiii,  he  suggests  that  the  date  16 16  was  "probably  a 
mistake  for  1646,  omitted  in  the  Biographia"  by  Baker. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1908)  gives 
1607,  1608,  1616,  1641,  and  1657. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  diflFerent  editions  of  this 
work  as  found  in  our  standard  bibliographies  (not  to 
mention  less  important  ones),  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years;  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  of 
ninety-six  years.  The  following  table  shows,  in  a  graphic 
manner,  the  records  we  have  just  given : 
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CHAPMAN'S  BUSSY  D'AMBOIS:  A  TRAGEDY 


Editions 

1607 

z6oS 

I6I3 

x6i6 

1641 

1646 

1657 

Baker,  2(1812),  73 

Watt,  1(1824),  2i2j 

Hazlitt  (1867),  82 

Lowndes,  1(1869),  4io — 

Flcay,  1(1891),  so 

Hazlitt  (1802),  32 

Ores  (1006).  10 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

0 

X' 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

X 

0 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X* 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

0 

X 

x» 

X 

0 

X 
X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 
X 

X 

D.N.B.,  4(1908),  so 

X 

>  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  z6i6. 

>In  Collections  and  Notes  (i88a),  go. 

i  "Probably  a  mistake  for  2646,  omitted  in  the  BihUograpkia**  (Masques,  cxziii). 

One  bibliographer  after  another  had  thus,  with  occa- 
sional variations,  accepted  as  accurate  the  dates  given 
by  Baker  (1812)  and  Watt  (1824).  Neither  makes  any 
pretense  of  locating  copies  nor  even  lays  claim  to  having 
seen  a  single  copy  of  any  of  these  eariy  editions  nor  to 
have  had  one  of  them  in  his  possession.  Hazhtt,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Herbert,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  English  bibhographers  who  attempted 
to  locate  copies  of  the  works  he  describes.  Lowndes 
occasionally  gives  the  location  of  a  copy,  as  in  the  Bodleian 
or  British  Museum;  Fleay  makes  no  such  attempt;  and 
Hazlitt,  in  his  Old  English  Plays  (1892),  contents  himself 
with  merely  giving  dates  without  comment.  Dr.  Greg, 
in  his  List  of  Plays  (1900),  gives  full  titles,  with  names  of 
printers  and  dates,  and  locates  copies  in  the  British 
Musemn  and  principal  University  Libraries,  and,  occa- 
sionally, for  works  of  extreme  rarity,  in  some  of  the 
smaller  collections,  public  or  private. 
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During  the  interval  between  Baker's  work  and  that 
of  Hazlitt  and  Greg,  copies  of  most  of  the  editions  of 
Chapman's  play  have  been  definitely  located.  Not  so, 
however,  that  of  1616.  The  statements  of  Baker  and 
Watt,  followed  by  those  of  the  other  writers  we  have 
named,  seem  to  have  been  taken  as  corroborative  evi- 
dence that  such  editions  existed,  and  the  first  to  raise 
a  question  was  Greg,  who  in  his  List  of  Masques  (1902), 
as  we  have  already  seen,  suggested  that  Baker's  date 
was  "probably  a  mistake  for  1646." 

Such  was  the  old  method  of  compiling  bibUographies. 
This  instance  is  cited  only  as  an  example  of  many 
others,  which  careful  research  wiU  most  certainly  disclose, 
and  which  are  indeed  constantly  turning  up  in  Lowndes 
and  others  who  have  blindly  followed  one  another  in 
noting  editions  which  no  doubt,  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  owe  their  existence  to  crabbed  or  illegible 
handwriting. 

Certain  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 7, 8, 9,  o, 
when  hastily  written,  are  peculiarly  Uable  to  be  mistaken 
for  one  another;  thus  a  7  readily  passes  for  a  p,  a  5  for 
a  (5,  a  I  for  a  4,  etc.,  and  the  more  crabbed  the  writing 
the  more  likely  resulting  errors. 

Until,  therefore,  an  actual  copy  of  an  edition  noted  by 
any  of  these  old  bibhographers  can  be  located,  its  existence 
becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  assert  positively  that  no  such  edition  exists, 
for  hidden  away  somewhere,  as,  for  example,  in  such 
instances  as  in  the  great  Lamport  Hall  and  Irish  finds. 
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copies  of  these  questionable  editions  may  come  to  light; 
but  great  caution  must  constantly  be  observed  in  following 
the  early  bibliographers,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assimie 
that,  if,  after  a  period  of,  say,  a  himdred  years  or  so, 
no  copy  can  be  definitely  located,  no  such  edition  ever 
existed. 

There  is  a  possibility,  remote  indeed,  that  any  work  the 
existence  of  which  is  in  doubt  may  turn  up  in  some  boimd 
volume  of  miscellaneous  pamphlets.  A  single  instance 
may  be  mentioned.  When  Henry  Mart)m  Dexter  com- 
piled the  extensive  bibliographical  appendix  to  his 
Congregationalism  (1880),  he  recorded  T.  Drakes's  Ten 
Counter  Demands  of  1618  (no.  485),  as  known  only  by 
Euring's  Answer  to  it  published  in  1619.  A  copy  of 
Drakes's  rare  pamphlet,  perhaps  imique,  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington,  and  bears  evidence 
by  its  cropped  headlines  that  it  must  once  have  belonged 
to  a  boimd  volume  of  pamphlets.  This  little  work,  of 
four  leaves  only,  is  of  special  interest  to  collectors  of 
Americana  as  it  contains  at  the  end  probably  the  earliest 
recorded  suggestion  that  the  Separatists,  or  Puritans, 
"by  the  permission  of  our  noble  King,  and  honourable 
Coimsell  ....  remoue  into  Virginia,  and  make  a 
plantation  there,  in  hope  to  conuert  infidels  to  Chris- 
tianitie." 

So  we  may  safely  conclude  that,  inasmuch  as  during 
this  long  period  no  copy  of  a  16 16  impression  of  Bussy 
d^Ambois  has  turned  up,  no  such  edition  was  ever 
printed. 
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An  instance  of  a  ghost  of  quite  a  different  character 
occurs  in  the  case  of  a  little  book  entitled  Of  the  Circum- 
ference of  the  Earth:  or,  A  Treatise  of  the  Northeast 
Passage;  imprinted  at  London  by  W.  W.  for  lohn  Barnes, 
1 612.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  Fata  Miki  Totum 
mea  sunt  agitanda  per  Orbem;  imprinted  at  London  by 
W.  W.  for  lohn  Barnes,  161 1.  This  latter  work,  not- 
withstanding its  Latin  title,  is  written  in  English.  Both 
editions  were  published  anonymously,  but  Sir  Dudley 
Digges  is  its  author,  as  is  shown  from  Chamberlain's 
letter,  quoted  below.  Digges  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  Alexander 
Brown,  in  his  Genesis  of  the  United  States  (2:878),  sa)rs: 

He  aided  in  sending  Henry  Hudson  to  the  Northwest  (April  17, 
1610),  and  Cape  Digges  and  Digges  Hand  were  named  for  him; 
....  On  the  4th  of  December,  161 1,  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Carle- 
ton:  "  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  a  great  vmdertaker  of  this  new  discovery 
of  the  North  West  Passage,  thinks  of  nothing  else:  they  are  pre- 
paring ships  against  spring  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  nor  difficulty 
in  the  matter,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  become  a  partner  and 
Protector."  Chamberlain  again  wrote  to  Carleton,  March  11, 
161 2 :  "There  is  a  little  treatise  of  the  North  West  Passage,  written 
by  Sir  Dudley  Digges;  but  I  may  say  beatus  qui  inteUigit,  especially 
the  first  period,  which  is  but  a  bad  beginning  to  stumble  at  the 
threshold.  Some  of  his  good  friends  say  he  had  better  have 
given  five  himdred  pounds  than  published  such  a  pamphlet;  but 
he  is  wonderfully  possessed  with  the  opinion  and  hopes  of  that 
passage."  .... 

He  aided  in  sending  the  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
west passage  which  sailed  in  March,  1615.    (William  Baffin  wrote 
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an  account  of  this  voyage.)  Was  a  member  of  the  Bermudas 
Company,  June  29, 1615.  In  1616  he  aided  in  sending  out  another 
voyage  on  Northwest  discoveries,  in  which  another  cape  was  named 
for  him  in  ** Latitude  76  degrees,  35  minutes." 

In  the  little  book  now  under  consideration  Digges 
gives  as  his  reasons  for  writing  it  (p.  4)  that 

But  because  some  (that  holde  the  place,  at  least  of)  good  Sea- 
men, and  Maisters  in  the  studie  of  Cosmographie,  deliuer  their 
opinion  without  reasons,  that  there  yet  remaine  on  the  North  of 
America,  many  hundred  Leagues  for  vs  to  passe:  Wee  hold  it  not 
amisse  to  shew  you  why  (besides  our  late  experience)  wee  thinke 
not  so,  in  this  succeeding  short  discourse. 

He  begins  by  summarizing  his  studies  of  Ptolemy, 
Marinus,  and  other  ancient  geographers  and  astronomers, 
coupled  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  experience  acquired  by  some  of  the  voyages 
of  the  early  discoverers  and  circumnavigators,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  (p.  6)  that 

All  men  obseruing  that  the  Sunne  in  foure  and  twentie  howers 
was  carryed  round;  and  the  most  Learned,  that  one  hower  tooke 
vp  300.  Leagues,  or  900.  Miles.  It  was  concluded,  that  the  Sunnes 
whole  course  was  24.  times  so  much:  so  that  the  common  best 
opinion  of  the  greatest  Compasse  of  the  Worlde,  became  7200.  L. 
or  21600.  M. 

Making  allowance  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
miles  or  leagues  to  each  degree  of  latitude  as  one  goes  north 
or  south  toward  the  poles,  he  says  (p.  23) : 

Now  from  the  Meridian  of  the  Canaries  Westward  to  Jamaica, 
or  to  keepe  our  Parallel  to  Virginia  by  seuerall  Eclipses,  obserued, 
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by  seuerall  men,  there  hath  beene  found  a  difference  of  neare  60 
Degrees  or  4.  Howers:  so  that  the  Remainder  of  the  135.  is  about  6 
Degrees,  or  300.  English  Miles  betweene  Virginia  and  Nona  Albion 
For  Confirmation  whereof,  let  vs  remember  that  the  Indians 
in  Virginia  continually  assure  our  f>eople,  that  12.  dales  ioumie 
westward  from  the  Fals,  they  haue  a  Sea,  where  they  haue  some- 
times seene  such  Shippes  as  ours. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  (p.  24) : 

Let  vs  remember  how  Vasques  de  CoronadOy  sent  to  discouer  the 
North  of  America  by  the  Viceroy:  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  labouring 
in  his  Letters  to  perswade  the  Emperour  what  a  large  and  ample 
Continent  there  was  to  inhabite,  writeth,  that  at  Cibola^  hee  was 
150.  L.  from  the  South  Sea,  and  a  little  more  from  the  North.  Let 
vs  remember  how  plainely  Sir  Francis  Drake  his  lomal,  prooues 
that  his  Noua  Albion  can  be  very  little  further  Westward  then 
Aqtiottdco;  whereby  see  but  how  great  a  part  of  the  Backe  of 
America^  is  cleane  wyp*t  away  ? 

He  then  calls  attention  to  the  account  of  the  voyages 
made  by  the  Spanish  navigators,  from  which  he  concludes 
(p.  25)  that  the  North  American  continent  "is  nothing 
broad,  howeuer  it  be  painted." 

He  concludes  by  saying  (p.  26)  : 

And  for  any  thing  wee  yet  can  heare,  no  one  Voyage  to  the 
contrarie,  wee  see  not  but  wee  may  conclude,  that  the  Flood  our 
People  met,  came  from  the  Southeme  Sea,  and  till  we  heare  more 
Authenticall  reasons  then  of  feare,  grounded  on  false  Cardes, 
beleeue  that  our  Industry,  by  Gods  grace,  may  this  next  Voyage, 
manifest  the  Prophesie  of  Baptista  Ramusius,  touching  the  North- 
west passage. 

Both  editions  of  Digges's  book  are  in  Mr.  Henry  E, 
Himtington's  library;   the  first  (161 1)  from  the  Bridge- 
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water  House  library;    the  second   (161 2),  the   Heber- 
Britwell  copy. 

Sabin  (8:33389)  enters  this  book  under  E.  Hows — 
Edmund  Howes,  the  chronicler,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
North-West-Passage  Company  (Brown,  Genesis  of  the 
United  States,  2:928) — and  locates  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  giving  as 
the  year  of  its  publication  the  date  1632.  A  letter  to 
Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  of  that  library,  regarding  this 
copy  elicited  the  following  reply: 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  asked  the  question  about  our  copy 
"Of  the  Circumference  of  the  Earth,"  otherwise  it  would  have 
entirely  escaped  my  attention,  and  the  history  seems  to  be  not  a 
little  curious.  The  title  page  at  first  sight  looks  to  be  1632,  but 
on  close  study  one  can  see  that  the  last  or  the  last  two  figiires  are 
in  pen  and  ink  and  there  is  evidence  of  rubbing  over  the  date. 
On  page  one  in  the  space  between  typographical  ornament  and  the 
text  there  is  written  in  manuscript,  "To  the  Right  Honorable  and 
worthy  and  Religious  and  vertuous  Gent  John  Winthrop  the 
Yonger  all  health  and  felicitie,"  and  at  the  bottom  of  page  four  this 
foreword  is  signed  in  manuscript,  "  Yors,  E.  Hows."  Hows  was  a 
correspondent  of  the  younger  Winthrop,  and  you  will  find  a  number 
of  letters  from  him  in  the  "  Collections"  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  4th  series,  volume  VI,  page  467.  In  a  note  on 
page  480  of  this  volume  there  is  a  description  of  this  tract,  with  a 
further  manuscript  note  by  Hows.  The  letter  shows  that  Hows 
sent  the  volume  to  Winthrop  on  the  23d  of  November,  1632.  This 
explains  the  date  "1632,"  but  it  does  not  explain  how  the  editor  of 
the  Winthrop  volume  came  to  mistake  it  for  a  writing  of  Hows. 
The  volume  came  to  the  Society  in  June,  1811,  by  gift  from  its 
President,  Thomas  Lyndall  Winthrop.  Thus  you  have  exposed 
what  may  be  called  a  "fake"  volume,  but  the  faking  was  entirely 
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unconscious  on  the  part  of  Hows.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
shall  make  a  note  in  our  ''Proceedings''  on  your  question  and  the 
answer.    This  was  imdoubtedly  an  issue  of  1612. 


Ill 

We  come  now  to  our  third  ghost,  a  case  in  which  by  the 
misreading  of  a  mutilated  date  two  editions  have  been 
created  that  never  existed.  Sometime  during  the  second 
or  third  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  (bibliogra- 
phers, as  we  shall  soon  see,  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  date  or  dates,  the  number  of  editions,  and  author- 
ship) there  appeared  from  the  press  of  Thomas  Cotes,  in 
London,  a  tragedy  bearing  the  title,  "  The  Bloody  Banquet^ 
by  T.  D." 

This  drama  opens  with  a  diunb  show  in  which  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  opening  of  the  play  are  repre- 
sented. This  scene  is  followed  by  a  chorus  which  explains 
to  the  observer  the  actions  which  he  has  just  witnessed 
in  pantomime.  The  plot  may  be  described  as  follows :  The 
King  of  Lydia  being  at  war  with  the  King  of  Lycia  and 
finding  himself  on  the  point  of  being  vanquished,  sends  a 
messenger  to  the  King  of  CiUcia,  Armatrites,  asking  him 
to  come  to  his  aid.  He  does  so,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Lycian  king  is  defeated;  but  Armatrites,  being  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  treacherously  deposes  the  King  of 
Lydia,  to  whose  assistance  he  had  been  invited.  Not- 
withstanding the  hostile  relations  thus  brought  about 
between  the  two  kings,  their  sons,  Tymethes,  the  Lydian, 
and  Zenarchus,  the  Cilician,  become  friends,  and  the 
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former  is  encouraged  by  the  latter,  and  even  by  the 
usurper  himself,  to  make  love  to  Amphridote,  the  sister 
of  Zenarchus  and  daughter  of  the  tyrant.  Tymethes  is 
reluctant  to  form  this  attachment,  and  particularly  so 
after  his  eyes  have  once  rested  upon  the  Queen. 

Of  the  character  of  the  yoimg  Queen  of  Cilicia,  wife  of 
the  usurper,  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  she  was  of  the 
type  of  Potiphar's  wife  and  he,  Tymethes,  a  not  unwilling 
Joseph.  It  is  upon  the  development  of  these  traits  of 
character  and  the  sinister  results  that  followed  that  the 
dramatist  has  constructed  his  play. 

Tymethes,  lacking  the  sternly  virtuous  mold  of  his 
prototype,  the  young  Hebrew,  finds  himself  imable  to 
resist  the  machinations  of  the  Queen  and  willingly  sub- 
mits to  the  strict  precautions  she  imposes  upon  him  in 
order  that  they  may  meet  in  secrecy.  She,  on  her  part, 
takes  every  measure  and  risks  all  to  gratify  her  desires 
and  yet  keep  her  victim  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
exalted  personage  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  By  the 
lavish  use  of  gold  she  attempts  to  secure  the  confidence 
and  secrecy  of  her  trusted  attendants. 

Mazeres,  the  favorite  of  the  King,  suspecting  the 
infidelity  of  the  Queen,  by  a  still  more  lavish  use  of  the 
precious  metal  wins  over  the  Queen's  keeper  and  go- 
between,  Roxano.  Mazeres  enters  so  completely  into 
the  plan  of  carrying  out  the  intrigue  that  he,  in  a  great 
measure,  supplants  Roxano,  and,  by  taking  his  place,  is 
enabled  to  estabUsh  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  guilty 
acts  of  Tymethes  and  the  Queen.    The  former  is  led 
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blindfolded  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  the  darkness 
of  night  eflfectually  prevents  any  discovery  of  the  place 
or  person  involved.  During  his  second  visit,  overcome 
by  curiosity  and  rashly  disregarding  the  warning  that  the 
disclosure  of  the  identity  of  his  paramour  will  result  in 
direful  consequences,  he,  by  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern, 
gratifies  his  curiosity  and  makes  the  fatal  discovery. 
The  Queen,  realizing  that  all  is  lost,  acts  with  promptness, 
procures  a  pistol,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life  and  repu- 
tation, shoots  him  on  the  spot. 

Meantime  Mazeres,  the  court  favorite,  has  revealed 
the  affair  to  the  King,  who,  in  a  furor  of  jealousy,  bursts 
in  upon  the  scene  with  Mazeres,  only  to  find  that  he  has 
arrived  too  late,  and  that  the  object  of  his  vengeance 
has  passed  beyond  his  reach.  Notwithstanding  the 
Queen's  protestation  that  she  had  killed  Tymethes  in 
defense  of  her  honor,  her  guilt  is  clearly  established  by  the 
evidence  of  both  Roxano  and  Mazeres.  The  King  com- 
mands that  the  corpse  of  Tymethes  be  taken  away  and 
quartered,  that  the  Queen  be  placed  in  confinement,  and 
that  no  other  food  than  the  body  of  her  paramour  be 
given  her  until  it  is  fully  consumed. 

From  this  point  onward  the  action  of  the  play  moves 
rapidly  and  tragedy  follows  tragedy  in  quick  succession. 
Roxano  and  Mazeres,  rivals  for  royal  advancement, 
meet  and  destroy  each  other.  Amphridote,  accusing  her 
brother,  Zenarchus,  of  not  doing  all  that  might  have  been 
done  to  prevent  the  death  of  Tymethes,  poisons  him  as 
well  as  herself. 
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The  last  scene  takes  place  within  the  castle.  Several 
men,  disguised  as  pilgrims,  are  admitted  by  the  King,  who, 
seeking  to  extenuate  in  some  slight  degree  his  previous 
misdeeds,  treats  them  kindly.  It  transpires  that  the 
pilgrims  are  the  King  of  Lydia,  Lapiris  his  nephew,  and 
a  few  faithful  followers.  The  pilgrims  are  invited  to  eat. 
The  guilty  Queen  is  brought  in  and  sitting  apart  at  a 
separate  table  has  brought  to  her  on  a  dish  the  bloody 
head  of  her  lover.  The  quartered  limbs,  hanging  in  full 
view  of  all,  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  pilgrims.  In 
answer  to  questions,  called  out  by  this  gruesome  scene, 
the  old  King  of  Lydia  learns  that  the  quartered  remains 
are  those  of  Tymethes,  his  son.  Assured  by  one  of  his 
attendants  that  the  castle  is  in  his  power,  he  and  his 
followers  throw  oflF  their  disguises.  The  tyrant  realizing 
that  escape  is  impossible  kills  the  Queen  and  is  in  turn 
slain  by  the  king  whom  he  had  so  treacherously  deposed. 

The  King  of  Lydia,  thus  restored  to  his  kingdom, 
mourns  that  he  has  now  no  heir  to  succeed  him.  While 
the  last  acts  of  slaughter  are  taking  place,  the  old  Queen 
of  Lydia  makes  a  timely  appearance,  bringing  with  her 
their  only  remaining  son,  the  heir  to  his  father's  throne,  and 

the  Lydian  kingdom  is  once  more  firmly  re-estabhshed. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  the  imaginative  to  the  con- 
jectural; from  the  play  to  its  author.  We  have  seen  by 
its  title  that  it  was  written  by  one  T.  D.  As  there  were 
a  number  of  contemporaneous  writers  bearing  these 
initials  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  play  has  been 
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attributed  to  more  than  one  of  them.  Somewhat  more 
surprising  is  the  fact  that  a  nimiber  of  bibliographers^ 
assuming  that  these  initials  were  printed  by  mistake,  have 
proceeded  to  make  attributions  in  harmony  with  their 
conjectures. 

One  of  the  first  bibliographers  to  notice  this  work  was 
Kirkman,  who,  in  his  List  of  Plays,  appended  to  Dancer's 
edition  of  the  translation  of  Comeille's  play,  NicamedCj 
London,  1671,  gives  the  initials  only  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  name  its  author. 

Langbaine,  in  his  Momus  Triumphans  (1688),  does 
the  same;  but  in  his  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets  J  1 69 1  (p.  519),  he  goes  a  step  further  and  says, 
"  This  Play  by  some  old  Catalogues,  is  ascribed  to  Thomas 
BcLsker.^^  Giles  Jacob  and  Thomas  Whincop  in  their  lists 
pubhshed  respectively  in  17 19  and  1747  give  no  further 
information. 

Baker,  more  than  half  a  century  later,  in  his  Bio- 
graphica  Dramatica,  181 2,  is  more  explicit.  He  sa)rs 
(2:61): 

The  Bloody  Banquet  ....  printed  ....  with   the   letters 

T.  D is,  in  some  old  Catalogues,  ascribed  to  The.  Barker. 

It  was  however  probably  written  by  Robert  Davenport,  being 
enumerated  with  some  of  his  pieces  in  a  list  of  plays  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Cockpit  theatre.  The  letters  T.  D.  were  perhaps 
printed  by  mistake  in  the  title-page  instead  of  R.  D.  See  Mr. 
Malone's  Supplement  to  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 

Hazlitt,  in  his  Hand-Book  (1867),  p.  136,  remarks  as 
follows:  "  Said  to  have  been  written  by  a  Thomas  Barker; 
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but  this  is  doubtful;  it  has  sometimes  been  given  (with 
equal  probability)  to  Robert  Davenport." 

Professor  ScheUing,  a  recent  writer,  in  his  Elizabethan 
Drama  is  inclined  to  set  aside  earlier  conjectures.  He 
says:  "This  tragedy,  though  a  reversion  to  older  and 
cruder  type,  is  not  without  a  certain  brute  force  of  its 
own.  It  seems  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  Davenport, 
although  it  has  been  thought  his.  It  is  perhaps  the  work 
of  Thomas  Drue,  the  author  of  an  old-fashioned  chronicle 
play.  The  Dutchess  of  Suffolk  [163 1]  of  much  the  same 
date." 

We  thus  see  that  the  play  has  not  lacked  for  a  pater- 
nity. Not  only  have  nearly  all  the  dramatists  whose 
initials  correspond  to  those  on  the  title-page  been  called 
upon  to  father  it,  but  others  with  entirely  diflFerent  initials 
have  also  been  called  in  to  exercise  that  relationship. 
It  is  now  probably  too  late  to  ascertain  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  who  actually  wrote  The  Bloody  Banquet. 
The  only  safe  course,  therefore,  for  the  cataloguer  to 
pursue  is  to  follow  the  general  practice  and  enter  it  imder 
the  initials  "D.,  T."  as  they  occur  on  the  title-page,  with 
a  reference  from  the  title. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  question 
connected  with  this  play  that  we  are  able  to  take  up  with 
greater  confidence.  This  is  the  question  as  to  the  number 
of  times  it  appeared  in  print.  The  solution  of  this  point 
can  only  be  definitely  determined  by  a  critical  comparison 
of  a  niunber  of  copies  side  by  side. 
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We  are  told  by  bibliographers  that  editions  of  The 
Bloody  Banquet  appeared  in  1620,  1630,  and  1639.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  consider  what  some  of  them  have  to 
say  on  this  point,  and,  incidentally,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  record  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  250 
years. 

Kirkman  (1671),  whose  list  is  but  a  skeleton,  gives  no 
date. 

Langbaine  (1681)  says,  "printed  1620." 

Baker  (181 2),  "printed  in  4to  1620  and  4to  1639." 

HaUiwell  (i860),  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  M alone  Cd- 
lection^  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  gives  the  date  of  that 
copy  as  1639. 

HazUtt  (1867),  in  his  Hand-Booky  gives  the  date  as 
1630  and  notes  an  edition  of  1639. 

The  Dyce  Catalogue  (1875)  and  the  Huth  Catalogue 
(1880)  both  say  1639. 

The  British  Museum  (1884)  Catalogue  of  Books  to  1640 
gives  the  date  of  both  its  copies  as  1620. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  (1888),  in  the  Barton 
Catalogue,  says  1639. 

Fleay  (1891),  in  his  English  Drama,  imder  Thomas 
Drue,  gives  the  dates  1630  and  1639. 

Hazhtt  (1892),  in  his  Old  English  Plays,  says  1639. 

Greg  (1900),  in  his  List  of  Plays,  gives  1620  and  refers 
to  Hazlitt  for  an  edition  of  1639. 

Sayle  (1902)  gives  the  date  1620  to  a  fragment  of  two 
leaves  (B2,  3)  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 
They  lack  the  title-page,  and  the  date  1620,  which  he 
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adopts,  is  unmistakably  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Farmer  (1914),  in  his  Facsimile  Reprint  of  the  British 
Museum  copy,  places  the  date  at  1620. 

Hazlitt  alone,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  The  Antiquary 
for  August,  1889  (20: 61),  says,  without  giving  any  reasons 
for  his  statement:  ^^ Bloody  Banquet,  The. — ^By  T.  D., 
1639.    This  is  the  only  edition." 

We  thus  see  that  three  editions  are  recorded  and  that 
in  not  a  single  instance  is  the  date  given  as  uncertain  or 
with  so  much  as  a  query.  It  is  diflftcult,  of  course,  to 
determine  just  how  many  of  the  dates  above  given  are 
copied  from  those  found  in  previous  lists  or  how  many  are 
based  upon  an  actual  examination  of  the  book  itself. 
We  must  assume,  however,  that  at  least  the  dates  given 
in  the  library  catalogues  are  based  upon  actual  copies; 
but  even  these  differ. 

We  think  it  has  been  plainly  shown  that,  much  as  the 
English,  as  a  nation,  love  a  moral,  this  tale  was  quite  too 
repulsive  for  a  second  edition. 

Copies  of  this  play,  while  not  commonly  met  with,  are 
not  of  exceptional  rarity.  Most  of  those  known,  however, 
are  in  public  institutions  from  which  they  cannot  be 
taken;  so  that  an  examination  of  copies  side  by  side 
cannot  easily  be  made. 

It  may  prove  of  interest  to  enumerate  the  known  copies 
and  see  what  is  recorded  of  them.  In  England  there  are 
two  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in  the  Dyce  Col- 
lection at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  one,  the  Malone 
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copy,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  a  fragment,  lacking 
the  title-page,  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
There  was  also  a  copy  in  the  Huth  Library,  sold 
in  1912  (2:1951),  and  others.  Lord  Mostyn's  copies 
(nos.  84  and  85),  have  been  sold  recently.  It  may  not 
unreasonably  be  supposed  that  there  are  as  many  other 
copies  still  hidden  away  in  other  private  collections  in 
England. 

In  America  we  know  of  one  copy  in  the  Barton  Col- 
lection at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  three  others  in 
the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Himtington.  A  systematic 
search  may  reveal  as  many  more  in  other  private  collec- 
tions in  this  coimtry. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  title-page,  common  to  all 
known  copies,  that  bibliographers  seem  to  have  over- 
looked. The  type,  like  that  of  many  other  books  of  the 
period,  is  set  up  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  letterpress  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  The  complete  title-page  measures 
6f  inches  in  height  by  ^yt  inches  in  width;  while  the  text 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  including  headlines,  signature- 
marks  and  catchwords,  measures  only  6^  inches  in  height 
by  3f  inches  in  width.  The  title-page  is  therefore  ^ 
of  an  inch  taller  and  just  that  much  wider  than  the  text. 
It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  binder,  in 
trimming  the  book,  has  in  many  cases  cut  into  and  in 
some  instances  entirely  cut  away  the  lower  line  of  the 
imprint,  which,  in  full,  reads: 

LONDON 

Printed  by  Thomas  Cotes.      1639. 
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Simflar  instances  are  not  uncommon.  When  once  this 
fact  is  realized,  the  reason  why  so  many  imprints  are 
foimd  cropped  will  become  evident.  A  similar  case,  of 
a  later  date,  may  be  given.  Denton's  Brief  Description 
of  New  York,  London,  1670,  is  a  parallel  case.  Its  title- 
page  is  so  very  much  larger  than  the  text  that  often  the 
whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  imprint,  of  four  closely 
printed  lines,  has  been  cut  off  by  the  binder.  Few  copies, 
even,  have  the  second  line  remaining. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  reason  why  so  many  of 
these  early  title-pages  were  set  up  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  text  to  which  they  belong  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  type  of  the  title-page  was  set  by  a  different  compositor 
from  those  who  set  up  the  body  of  the  book.  In  every 
printing  office  there  are  compositors  who  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  their  fellow-craftsmen  in  setting  up  what  is 
known  as  display  matter.  A  title-page  is  of  this  character 
of  composition.  When  it  came  time  to  set  up  the  title- 
page,  what  then  would  be  more  natural  than  that  this 
work  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  could 
do  this  class  of  work  most  successfully  ?  Without  paying 
strict  attention  to  the  size  of  the  text  he  most  likely  went 
ahead  with  his  work  and  set  it  up  according  to  his  own 
ideas.  The  result  was  a  title-page  wider  and  longer  than 
the  text.  Furthermore,  innumerable  pamphlets  were  in 
former  days  boimd  together  in  single  volumes.  When  the 
binder  cut  the  edges  he  was  naturally  guided  by  the  first 
title-page  in  the  volumes  so  bound.  As  a  result  of  this 
Procrustean  process  many  a  title-page  was  cropped,  and, 
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consequently,  we  are  constantly  finding  volumes  in  which 
the  date  or  the  entire  imprint  has  disappeared. 

But  let  us  again  return  to  The  Bloody  Banquet.  Atten- 
tion should  once  more  be  called  to  its  imprint  as  given 
above,  which,  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear,  we 
will  here  repeat.    It  reads: 

LONDON 

Printed  by  Thomas  Cotes.     1639. 

In  order  to  understand  fuUy  what  is  to  follow,  the 
reader  should  remember  that  in  the  old-style  of  type, 
used  in  printing  books  of  that  period,  the  lower  curve  of 
the  J  and  the  tail  of  the  g  extended  below  the  lower  edge 
of  the  text,  a  fact  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
mutilations  of  the  binders,  has  given  rise  to  aU  the  errors 
regarding  the  date  of  this  particular  work. 

We  may  now  proceed  intelligently  to  examine  such 
records  as  we  have  of  the  copies  already  enumerated. 

Unfortunately  neither  of  the  copies  in  the  British 
Museum  has  escaped  the  binder's  knife.  The  Museum's 
Catalogue  of  Books  to  1640  (i  1440)  records  two  copies,  to 
both  of  which  the  date  1620  is  given.  When  John  S. 
Farmer,  in  19 14,  was  looking  for  scarce  books  to  add  to  his 
collection  of  the  Tudor  Facsimile  Texts  of  Old  English 
PlaySy  he  considered  this  play  of  sufficient  rarity  to  be 
included  in  that  excellent  series  and  selected  one  of  the 
British  Museum  copies,  the  one  with  the  press-mark 
643,  c.  4.,  from  which  to  make  his  facsimile.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  of  the  two,  he  selected  the  one  with  the 
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more  complete  imprint.  Now,  imfortimately,  in  the 
copy  he  selected  the  lower  part  of  the  Kne,  |  Printed  by 
Thomas  Cotes.  1639.  |,  has  been  completely  cut  away 
close  up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  line  so  that  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  3  and  the  circle  of  the  9  remain.  We  are 
safe  in  assuming  that  the  imprint  of  the  remaining  copy 
is  in  an  even  more  mutilated  condition,  otherwise  he 
would  have  selected  that.  Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  the 
British  Museum  copies,  to  each  of  which  the  date  1620 
has  been  given. 

The  imprint  of  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  if 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  Halliwell's  Catalogue  of  the 
Malone  Collection,  is  intact.  Such  also  appears  to  be 
the  case  of  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Collection,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  To  both  of  those  copies  the  date 
1639  has  been  given. 

The  copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge  is, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  a  fragment.  It  consists  of 
but  two  leaves  (B2,  3),  and  the  date  in  Mr.  Sayle's 
catalogue  (2:4601)  is  unquestionably  taken  from  that  in 
the  British  Musemn's  Catalogue  of  Books  to  1640,  based, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  upon  a  mutilated  date. 

The  Huth  Catalogue  describes  a  copy,  to  which  the  date 
1639  is  given,  but  it  is  only  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  (2 :  1951) 
that  we  learn  that  the  last  two  figures  of  the  imprint  date 
have  been  cut  into.  The  Mostyn  Catalogue  ascribes  the 
play  (nos.  84  and  85)  to  R.  Davenport,  gives  to  them  the 
dates  1620  and  1639,  and  of  the  former  it  says  "imprint 
cut  into." 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  imprints  in  the  eight 
copies  recorded  in  England  only  three  are  by  any  possi- 
bility intact. 

Now  as  to  the  American  copies.  That  in  the  Barton 
Collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  appears  to  have 
an  unimpaired  imprint.  In  Mr.  Huntington's  library  are 
three  copies:  (i)  the  Kemble-Devonshire  copy,  which 
bears  Kemble's  usual  autograph  inscription,  collated  6* 
perfect.  J:P:K.  1798;  (2)  the  Robert  Hoe  copy,  with 
an  interesting  provenance.  On  the  verso  of  the  fifth 
flyleaf  is  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Philip  Bliss, 
presumably  one  of  its  former  owners.  Doctor  Bliss, 
it  wiU  be  remembered,  was  under-Ubrarian  at  the  Bodleian 
and  the  editor  of  Anthony  a  Wood's  Atlience  Oxonienses. 
This  copy  also  contains  the  autograph  signatures  of  Thos. 
Jolley  1807^  and  Henry  G.  Ashmead  1856,  and  the  ex-libris 
of  Jolley  and  Hoe;  (3)  the  third  copy  is  in  a  bound  volume 
of  Davenport's  plays,  in  which  it  was  presimiably  placed 
because,  as  already  stated.  The  Bloody  Banquet  has  some- 
times been  thought  to  have  been  written  by  that  author. 

In  the  Kemble-Devonshire  copy  the  last  line  of  the 
imprint  has  been  entirely  cut  away.  In  the  other  two 
copies  it  remains  in  fuU  as  printed.  The  Hoe  copy  has 
a  very  narrow  margin  of  white  paper,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  below  the  lower  ends  of  the  last  two  figures  of 
the  date,  while  in  the  remaining  copy  the  binder's  knife 
has  just  escaped  bleeding  them. 

Fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  compare  these 
copies  with  Farmer's  facsimile  of  the  copy  m  the  British 
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Museum.  A  critical  examination  of  all  these  copies  for 
nicked  or  broken  letters,  spacings,  alignments,  wrong- 
font  letters,  typographical  errors,  etc.  (and  such  features 
are  by  no  means  infrequent) ,  shows  that  all  of  the  Himt- 
ington  copies  are  identical  in  these  respects,  and  that  they 
agree  in  every  minute  particular  with  the  Farmer  Fac- 
simile  Reprint  of  the  British  Museum  copy.  The  con- 
clusion is,  therefore,  irresistible.  All  four  were  printed 
from  but  one  and  the  same  setting  of  type.  Thus  falls 
to  the  groimd  the  statements,  made  from  1691  to  this 
year  of  grace  1919,  that  there  were  three  diflferent  editions 
of  this  play,  those  of  1620,  1630,  and  1639.  Two  of  these 
dates  we  have  seen  to  be  surmises  made  concerning  copies 
in  which  the  lower  line  had  been  cut  into  by  the  binder, 
close  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  line  reading,  "Printed  by 
Thomas  Cotes.     1639." 

Another  case,  strikingly  similar  in  character,  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  copy  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
Lenox  Collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  In 
this  copy  the  lower  line  of  the  imprint,  reading,  "Printed 
by  Isaac  laggard,  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623.",  was  also  cut 
close  up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  letterpress.  The  lower 
margin,  thus  cut  away,  has  since  been  skilfuUy  extended 
and  what  remains  of  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  3  cun- 
ningly touched  up  to  resemble  a  figure  2,  so  that  the  date 
apparently  reads  1622.  This  has  been  done  so  adroitly 
as  almost  to  deceive  the  very  elect;  but  by  holding  the 
leaf  up  to  the  light  the  joining  of  the  paper  is  seen  and  the 
fraud  instantly  detected. 
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There  is  but  one  other  pomt  that  need  detain  us  in 
considering  the  play  of  The  Bloody  Banquet.  Professor 
Schelling,  in  his  Elizabethan  Drama  (1:594),  makes  the 
statement  that  this  play  was  registered  for  publication 
in  1620,  nineteen  years  before  it  was  actually  printed. 
As  we  were  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  such  a  state- 
ment we  communicated  with  the  author  of  it,  who  has 
recently  admitted  his  inability  to  verify  it,  so  that  the 
final  obstacle  to  the  conclusions  here  reached  is  completely 
removed. 

For  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  this  phan- 
tom has  stalked  through  the  bibliographies  and  histories 
of  the  English  drama  disguised  in  a  tissue  of  conjectures 
and  innocent  misstatements.  With  better  facilities  for  a 
comparison  of  copies  the  time  has  at  last  come  when  we 
can,  with  confidence,  relegate  it  to  the  place  of  departed 
shades;  for  the  most  minute  scrutiny  fails  to  show  that 
The  Bloody  Banquet  was  ever  contemporaneously  printed 
from  more  than  one  setting  of  type  and  that  its  title- 
page  bore  but  one  date,  that  of  1639. 


THE  BIBUOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WAR  AND  THE 
RECONSTRUCTION  OF  BIBUOGRAPHI- 

CAL  METHODS 
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Librarian  of  Princeton  University 

TTIE  present  paper  is  not  a  bibliography  of  bibUogra- 
phies  on  the  war.  This  matter  is  being  very  much 
better  attended  to  by  Mr.  Meyer,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  point  of  it  is  that,  on  accoimt  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  the  literature  on  the  war,  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  handle  this  literature  on  a  large  scale,  for 
inmiediate  practical  purposes,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
whole  modem  bibliographical  problem — the  problem  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  books.  The  paper 
is  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  extent  and  diversity  of 
the  problem  and  the  methods  used  to  meet  it  in  this  case, 
and  the  need  of  developing  and  improving  these  methods, 
if  the  rapidly  increasing  quantity  of  literature  in  the 
world  is  to  be  mastered  for  the  practical  ends  of  research. 
The  fundamental  object  of  bibliography  is  to  enable  a 
thinker  to  get  together  the  results  of  previous  thinkers  on 
the  same  subject  in  order  to  build  on  this  foundation, 
avoiding  the  labor  of  repeating  work  already  done — ^not  to 
mention  the  humiliation  of  finding  when  the  work  has 
really  been  finished  that  it  has  been  done  before  and  per- 
haps done  better.  This  object  finds  its  most  definite 
illustration  in  the  modem  imiversity  thesis,  where  the 
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first  search  is  for  some  topic  on  which  no  one  else  has  done 
anything.  Here  the  actual  search  is  negative ;  it  aims  to 
find  some  minute  subject  on  which  nothing  at  all  has  been 
written.  It  soon  becomes  positive,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  the  process  involves  the  exhaustive  gathering  of  the 
literature  of  the  entire  narrow  field  in  which  this  special 
untreated  topic  or  aspect  lies.  The  problem  of  the  green 
A.B.,  set  face  to  face  with  his  world  of  say  five  million 
books  and  one  hundred  million  periodical  articles,  with 
his  Ph.D.  and  his  academic  life  at  stake,  is  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  else  has  published  his  thesis  before  him — 
that  there  is  no  needle  in  the  haystack — and  his  problem 
is  that  of  research  workers  everywhere.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  lies,  of  course,  in  general  terms,  in  organiza- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  transforming  a  disorderly  mass  of 
unrelated  things  into  an  orderly  series  in  which  like  things 
are  put  together  into  groups  and  groups  of  groups  until, 
instead  of  having  to  look  over  and  pass  a  judgment  on  one 
hundred  and  five  millions,  one  has  only  to  examine  a  few 
thousands.  The  problem  is  not  a  modem  problem,  but 
its  seriousness  is  modem;  it  lies  in  the  fact  of  incredible 
quantity  and  an  incredible  annual  increase.  In  the  most 
ancient  times,  when  the  whole  sum  of  the  recorded 
knowledge  was  contained  in  a  few  tablets  laid  up  in  a 
temple  storehouse,  the  matter  was  simple  enough — one 
man's  memory  held  them  all  easily. 

The  invention  of  papyrus,  the  invention  of  alphabetical 
handwriting,  the  invention  of  vellum,  the  invention  of 
paper,  the  invention  of  printing  with  movable  type,  and 
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the  many  inventions  for  cheapening  the  cost  of  paper  or 
the  cost  of  composition  through  stereotype  and  electro- 
type processes  up  to  the  recent  days  of  wood-pulp  paper 
and  machine  composition,  have  multiplied  recorded 
literature  faster  and  faster.  Each  stage,  of  course, 
developed  more  or  less  practical  bibUographical  processes 
devised  to  cope  with  the  situation,  precisely  as  the 
invention  of  each  new  projectile  results  in  the  invention 
of  better  protective  armor,  but,  of  course,  each  new 
invention  produces  a  season  of  partial  chaos  while  its 
coimteragent  is  being  evolved.  At  present  we  are  in  one 
of  those  periods  where  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  individual  items  produced  has  not  been  kept  pace  with 
by  the  bibliographical  tools,  and  the  result  is  a  sort  of 
bibliographical  anarchism  relieved  by  some  noteworthy 
classified  groups  and  by  a  few  attempts  at  a  more  general 
systemization.  These  attempts  are,  some  of  them,  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  best  of  them  are  the  dictionary  cata- 
logues of  our  great  American  libraries. 

Some  of  the  more  ambitious  and  important  efforts  to 
meet  the  situation  on  a  general  bibliographical  basis  are 
the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature^  the 
Zurich  Index,  and  the  Wilson  publications.  These  at- 
tempts mitigate  the  situation  but  at  the  same  time  accent 
the  overwhelming  character  of  the  present  bibliographical 
need  in  the  very  fact  that,  although  inclusive  to  the  point 
of  millions  of  references,  they  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
matter,  and  at  a  few  points,  whUe  their  varying  methods 
supply  some  needs  well,  but  others  badly  or  not  at  all. 
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The  net  situation  of  this  overwhelming  mass  of 
material  is  like  the  net  situation  of  humanity  itself  in 
these  days :  it  has  broken  down  so  far  as  any  grip  on  the 
whole  is  concerned,  and  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
complete  disintegration  through  progressive  specialization 
and  progressive  inclination  to  trouble  one's  self  only  with 
the  best  things  nearest  at  hand.  This  anarchy  comes 
largely  from  the  breakdown  of  the  old  methods  of  com- 
pilation and  use.  The  bibliography  of  the  war  offers, 
as  has  been  suggested,  an  admirable,  concrete,  up^to-date 
illustration  of  the  problem,  because  the  field  is  so  definite 
in  its  time  limits,  especially  in  the  terminus  a  quo. 

The  occasion  of  this  paper  is  the  fact  that  the  Princeton 
University  Library  has  had  to  wrestle  with  this  problem. 
It  has  been  asked  to  give  some  accoimt  of  its  experiments 
in  bibUographical  method  in  the  working  out  of  this 
problem  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  others  working  in 
other  fields.  The  Princeton  Library  is  specializing  on 
two  broad  aspects  of  the  war;  in  its  Benjamin  Strong 
collection  of  books  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  war, 
and  in  the  J.  O.  H.  Pitney  collection  on  the  international 
law  aspects.  It  has  been,  therefore,  necessary  to  gather 
titles  very  exhaustively  on  these  subjects,  and  at  the  same 
time  considerable  money  has  been  provided  for  purchas- 
ing the  best  books  on  other  aspects  of  the  war.  This  raised 
the  whole  double  problem  of  modern  bibliography  on  a 
large  scale:  the  gathering  of  everything  for  the  use  of  the 
extreme  specialists  and  the  discriminating  selection  out  of 
the  great  mass  of  world-books  of  those  which  give  the 
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sum  and  substance  of  everything  in  the  most  condensed 
and  readable  form  and  with  the  best  references  to  the 
more  special  literature,  as  well  as  critical  judgments 
regarding  the  relative  usefulness  or  worthlessness  of  this 
literature.  The  mere  exhaustive  gathering  of  eyerything 
on  the  subject  is  an  extensive  but  rather  simple  aspect  of 
the  matter.  The  choice  of  the  best  is,  as  everyone  knows, 
far  more  difficult.  This  is  an  artistic  process  which 
requires  the  very  best  gray  matter  available  and  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  special  training,  and  knowledge  of 
sources  and  method.  Moreover,  and  most  difficult  of 
all,  the  work  at  Princeton  had  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstance  that  in  various  matters  material  was  wanted- 
for  use  at  once  and  for  important  practical  purposes. 
This  was  especially  true  of  many  of  the  war  problems  or 
problems  of  reconstruction  which  involved  war  experi- 
ence. Some  of  the  actual  uses  were  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  labor  and  of  unmigration,  the  League  of 
Nations,  several  matters  affecting  commercial  geography, 
religious  propaganda,  education,  etc.  It  was  therefore 
a  problem,  not  simply  of  getting  together  all  the  titles 
or  the  best  titles,  but  of  getting  them  at  once  and  for 
practical  use — the  real  modem  problem. 

The  mere  gathering  of  all  titles  in  alphabetical  order, 
although  the  simplest,  was  not  by  any  means  a  small  task. 
The  scope  of  the  imdertaking  included  every  book  or 
pamphlet  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  its  inclusion 
in  a  priced  sales  catalogue,  or  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
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British  Museum,  the  Lyons  and  the  Le  Blanc  libraries^ 
and  other  printed  catalogues.  The  Le  Blanc  catalogue 
alone,  and  covering  only  to  March,  1916,  contained 
between  ele%'en  and  twelve  thousand  books  and  pamphlets, 
^ith  about  sixty  thousand  periodical  articles,  broadsides^ 
posters,  items  of  currenc>%  postage  stamps,  postal  cards, 
museum  objects,  etc.  It  was  comparatively  a  sinq)le 
matter  for  a  library  with  adequate  clipping  methods  to 
cumulate  the  catalogues  of  Le  Blanc  and  Lange,  the 
accessions  to  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  British 
Museum  Library,  the  exhaustive  Hinrich's  list  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  war,  and,  of  course,  the  Library 
of  Congress  titles  through  its  printed  cards.  It  was  easy 
also  to  add  to  these  certain  booksellers'  lists  and  minor 
bibUographies. 

This  cumulation  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
total  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  titles  growing  in  two 
years  to  about  thirty  thousand;  but  this  did  not  begin  to 
exhaust  the  booksellers'  lists.  Accordingly,  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  lists  were  included,  the  assumption 
being  that  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  British 
Museum  would  have  all  the  latest  English  and  American 
titles.  By  the  courtesy  of  H.  G.  Leach,  of  the  Scandina- 
vian Foundation,  a  list  of  over  one  thousand  Scandinavian 
titles  was  secured,  and  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  other 
literatures  were  provided  for.  It  was  naturally  not  easy 
to  get  hold  of  the  German  sources,  but  these  were  finally 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Department, 
and  have  now  been  brought  up  to  the  end  of  February 
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of  this  year.  As  some  of  these  sections  have  been  done 
by  collaboration,  and  reports  for  others  are  not  yet  in, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  how  many  titles  have 
been  automatically  gathered  through  these  processes, 
but  when  the  odds  and  ends  are  caught  up  and  matters 
brought  to  July  i,  191 9,  it  is  likely  that  the  titles  will 
number  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  thousand,  imder 
the  rule  of  coimting  only  such  as  are  in  priced  booksellers' 
catalogues  or  are  entered  in  library  catalogues  and 
bibliographies  as  volumes  and  pamphlets,  not  as  broad- 
sides or  sub-pamphlet  material.  The  gathering  has  been 
chiefly  by  photostating  and  clipping,  or  by  short  title- 
reference  typewriting. 

This  gives  the  rough  scope  of  the  bibliographical 
proposition  of  the  war  as  to  quantity  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  quantity 
proposition  as  it  affects  the  research  worker.  There 
remains  the  more  extensive  matter  of  periodical  articles 
and  other  sub-pamphlet  material — ^posters,  cartoons, 
photographs,  music,  currency,  museum  objects,  and 
all  the  rest,  important  enough  in  their  way  although 
not  belonging  so  much  to  the  direct  bibliographical 
problem,  since  their  use  is  chiefly  as  monuments,  not 
as  literature.  The  extent  of  this  latter  field  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  Le  Blanc  collection  for  the  first 
twenty  months  of  the  war  included  less  than  twelve 
thousand  books  and  pamphlets  against  forty  thousand 
sub-pamphlet  items.  This  catalogue  contains  also  about 
twenty    thousand    periodical    articles.    Moreover,    the 
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interesting  classified  catalogue  of  the  public  library  of 
Lyons  also  contains  large  numbers  of  p>eriodical  articles, 
probably  increasing  the  twenty  thousand  extracts  of  the 
Le  Blanc  catalogue  by  several  thousand. 

These  sources,  however,  give  little  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  f)eriodical  problem.  The  published  p>eriodical 
indexes  give  a  better  but  still  imp)erfect  idea.  The  titles 
in  the  German  f)eriodical  indexes,  e.g.,  have  been  estimated 
as  not  less  than  ten  thousand  articles  in  German  p>eriodi* 
cals  annually,  or  say  fifty  thousand  for  the  course  of  the 
war.  Testing  out  in  the  same  way  by  the  Wilson  indexes, 
it  may  be  estimated  that,  although  there  are  only  some 
twenty-five  hundred  articles  indexed  under  the  caption 
"European  War,"  the  number  indexed  under  the  subhead* 
ings  of  countries  or  special  subjects  is  so  great  as  to  point 
to  probably  twenty  thousand  articles  per  year  in  all  the 
indexes,  Wilson ,  Faxon,  the  Athenaeum ,  and  others,  or  a 
hundred  thousand  English  indexed  articles  altogether  for 
the  war.  All  this  points  to  not  less  than  1 50,000  indexed 
titles  in  English  and  German  alone.  Add  to  these  titles 
in  other  languages  and  the  well-recognized  fact,  to  which 
Mr.  Teggart  is  now  calling  attention  most  vigorously, 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  best  periodicals  in  the 
historical  and  linguistic  and  certain  other  sciences  are 
included  in  the  indexes,  and  it  gives  a  strong  probability 
of  a  million  titles  of  periodical  articles  on  the  war.  All 
this  is  outside  the  strictly  ephemeral  publications  and 
does  not  take  account  of  the  vast  number  of  articles  in 
the  daily  press  which  are  of  value  to  future  historians  of 
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the  war.  These  latter  will  be  used  at  least  in  the  indexed 
newspapers — the  London  Times  and  the  New  YorkTimes — 
and  must  be  taken  account  of  by  bibliographers. 

The  quantity  of  posters,  broadsides,  war  currency,  and 
museum  objects  may  be  guessed  at  by  the  fact  that  such 
items  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  excluding  periodical 
articles  and  museum  objects,  equal  the  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  while  the  Le  Blanc  catalogue  contains 
almost  as  many  of  these  as  it  does  of  books,  pamphlets, 
periodical  articles,  and  museum  objects  put  together. 
The  field  of  relics  and  photographs  is  almost  unlimited 
but  must  be  left  quite  out  of  account.  The  items  of 
posters,  war  currency,  broadsides,  trench  newspapers, 
war  stamps,  and  other  matters  suitable  for  ordinary 
cataloguing  probably  amount  to  at  least  as  many  as  the 
items  of  books  and  pamphlets. 

So  much  for  the  quantity.  Turning  now  to  quaUty, 
the  instructions  to  the  librarian  at  Princeton  were,  to 
begin  with,  to  get  everything  on  the  war  as  fast  as  pub- 
lished. This  instruction  came,  of  course,  in  part  from 
lack  of  bibliographical  experience,  but  it  was  not  such  an 
impossible  thing  at  first.  Later,  when  a  throng  of 
worthless  books  appeared,  the  expensiveness  of  this 
plan  grew  more  apparent,  and  some  big  libraries  even 
settled  down  to  getting  only  the  most  necessary  books, 
with  the  formulated  theory  that  the  rest  could  be  secured 
more  cheaply  after  the  war.  This,  however,  did  not 
work  for  Princeton  nor  for  any  of  the  other  important 
libraries  which  were  actively  besieged  by  research  workers 
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engaged  on  economic  and  international  law  questions 
which  concerned  the  countries  at  war,  and  for  whom  a 
very  large  percentage  of  war  literature  was  useful  from 
one  angle  or  another.  The  situation  required  rapid 
selection  and  anticipation  of  use.  The  library  was  for- 
timate  in  having  the  aid  in  this  selection,  especially  of 
titles  in  English,  first  of  Mr.  James  W.  Alexander,  who 
gave  much  of  his  leisure  to  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
and  then  of  Mr.  William  A.  Paton,  who  up  to  the  time  of 
his  illness  and  recent  death  gave  to  the  task  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  and  his  valuable  journalistic  experience,  well- 
trained  taste,  and  judgment.  It  had  also  naturally  the 
help  of  professors,  particidarly  of  Professors  McCabe, 
Kemmerer,  and  Blau  in  economics.  Professor  Corwin  in 
international  law,  and  in  various  other  classes  of  Professor 
Morse,  the  history  reference  librarian.  Photostating  and 
clipping  methods  were  freely  employed  in  preparing 
material  for  the  use  of  these  help)ers  and  for  the  more 
wholesale  and  automatic  methods  of  selection  which 
had  to  be  put  in  op)eration.  The  London  and  New  York 
Times  weekly  supplements,  the  A.L.A.  book  list,  the 
Lange  bibUographies,  and  a  number  of  shorter  annotated 
lists,  all  the  titles  in  the  American  Economic  Review j  and 
many  minor  annotated  lists  were  cUpped,  cumulated,  and 
used  as  aids  in  selection — and  of  course  the  Athenaeumy 
the  Book  Review  Digest y  and  the  critical  journals  in  general 
were  freely  used.  Latterly  the  choosers  had  the  use  of 
advance  copies  of  an  admirable  annotated  list  for  books 
in  English  on  the  religious  aspects  of  the  war,  by  Mr. 
Bradshaw. 
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When  it  came  to  still  more  wholesale  methods  of 
accimiulation  the  simple  if  dangerous  method  of  selection 
by  title  was  freely  used,  with  the  feeling  that  a  few  slips 
now  and  then  were  worth  what  they  cost,  and  yet  not  for- 
getting the  experience  of  the  learned  professor,  librarian 
of  a  certain  theological  seminary,  who,  ordering  what  he 
wanted  out  of  the  Macmillan  lists,  found  that  the  History 
of  Joseph  which  he  got  was  printed  on  doth  and  in  words 
of  one  syllable ! 

Probably  the  best  aids  to  wholesale  selection  were 
the  accession  catalogues  of  those  libraries  which  them- 
selves strictly  select.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken, 
therefore,  was  to  arrange  a  joint  list  of  titles  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the 
Princeton  University  Library.  These  together  yielded 
up  to  May  14,  1915,  something  less  than  15,000  titles, 
which  were  printed  in  photostat.  On  July  18  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  British  Museum  titles  additional  to 
these  was  printed,  containing  about  5,000  more  titles. 
All  these  together,  however,  lacked  at  least  one-third 
of  the  really  important  purchasable  titles  in  English, 
French,  and  Italian — ^if  one  might  judge  by  titles  in  the 
full  cumulated  list.  These  were  freely  purchased  in 
some  classes  by  title  or  by  handling.  On  the  whole,  the 
best  first  aids  to  wholesale  selections  were  the  Library 
of  Congress  cards  and  the  New  York  Public  Library 
Bulletin. 

While  no  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  problem 
of  p>eriodical  literature  and  the  sub-pampUet  material 
systematically,  two  or  three  contributions  were  made 
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in  the  field  of  periodical  titles  which  were  needed 
for  purposes  of  immediate  use.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  posters,  war  currency,  museum  objects, 
and  so  on,  amounting  to  nearly  5,000  titles,  likewise 
had  to  be  handled  somehow  and  handled  quickly.  An 
admirable  guide  to  the  entire  field  of  the  periodical 
literature  on  the  economic  aspects  was  foimd  in  the 
annotated  periodical  articles  of  the  American  Economic 
Review.  These  were  clipped  for  the  whole  p)eriod  of  the 
war,  cumulated  in  their  rough  classified  order  on  cards, 
and,  as  there  was  a  demand  for  articles  on  the  subject  of 
labor,  these  were  photostat  printed  as  cumulated. 

Again,  having  loaned  the  recent  volumes  of  certain 
periodicals  on  international  law  for  the  use  of  the  Peace 
Conmiission,  the  library  imdertook  the  indexing  of  these 
periodicals.  This  was  interrupted  by  the  armistice  and 
the  taking  of  the  books  abroad,  but  the  cards  had  been 
drawn  oflF,  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  later  through  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  member  of  the  Senior  class,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Arrott,  and  the  index  was  photostat  printed.  Again,  it  was 
thought  that  for  the  same  piupose  a  cumulation  of  the 
very  exhaustive  indexes  to  periodicals  published  in  the 
American  Journat  of  International  Law  and  the  Political 
Science  Review  might  be  useful  to  experts  on  international 
law.  Accordingly  a  complete  rough  cumulated  subject 
catalogue  was  made  of  all  the  titles  on  international  and 
public  law  in  general  which  were  contained  in  these. 
This  needs  weeding  for  duplicate  titles,  and  to  make  a 
good  publication  it  would  require  much  editing,  but  it 
is  useful  and  was  made  quickly  at  small  expense. 
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In  the  matter  of  sub-pamphlet  material  the  library  was 
somewhat  overwhelmed,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Strong  and  Messrs.  Taber,  Garrett,  Wright, 
and  other  alumni.  Altogether  this  amounted  to  about 
5,000  items,  including  3,000  posters,  600  or  700  items  of 
war  currency,  and  a  great  many  relics  from  battlefields. 
All  of  the  posters  and  emergency  war  currency  were 
photostated  at  once  and  provided  with  a  title-a-bar 
linotype  cumulated  index.  The  relics  from  the  battle- 
field are  being  treated  in  the  same  way  and  were  in  part 
furnished  with  printed  catalogue  description  in  the  con- 
ventional library  method. 

The  point  of  this  paper  being,  as  was  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, to  call  attention  to  new  methods  which  have 
already  been  evolved  for  meeting  the  modern  biblio- 
graphical problem,  as  illustrated  in  actual  use  on  this 
proposition,  I  would  sum  up  these  methods  briefly  as  a 
combination  of  clipping,  photostat,  and  cumulative  bar 
methods. 

The  cumulation  of  clippings  can,  of  course,  be  made 
in  folders  by  writing  catchwords  on  the  outside.  One 
considerable  improvement  in  method  has  been  the  use  of 
the  transparent  paper  envelope,  which  avoids  the  expense 
of  writing  the  title  or  catchword.  Another  great  ad- 
vance in  method  is  the  fact  that  these  irregular-sized 
dippings  kept  in  transparencies  or  folders  can  be  printed 
at  any  time  in  cumulation  on  the  photostat  without 
mounting  on  uniform  cards.  In  this  connection,  more- 
over, it  may  be  said  that  several  methods  of  in- 
setting have  been  develop)ed  recently  that  reduce  the 
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expense  and  increase  the  convenience  of  handling  pasted 
slips. 

In  producing  photostat  editions  only  one  thing  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  get  good  results:  the  matter,  whether 
typewritten  or  printed,  should  be  close  to  the  top  of  the 
card.  There  are  many  details  of  more  or  less  advantage, 
such  as  methods  of  bringing  photostat  negatives  for 
clipping  to  a  uniform  size^  but  the  one  essential  pK>int  is 
to  be  free  of  the  upp)er  blank  margin.  The  method  is 
shown  at  its  best  by  the  fact  that  if  any  set  of  cards 
is  written  with  a  good  black  ribbon  on  top  of  the  line  and 
kept  cumulated,  these  can  be  laid  on  the  machine  and 
printed  in  negative  at  the  rate  of  not  far  from  20,000 
titles  a  day,  and,  if  wanted,  two  additional  copies  can  be 
made  each  day  following  in  positive. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  opens  a  great  field  for  the  index- 
ing of  periodicals  owned  by  only  a  few  libraries.  The 
process  can  be  carried  out  roughly  as  follows :  (i)  straight 
copying  of  periodical  titles  uniformly  on  the  typewriter  at 
an  average  of  twenty-five  titles  an  hour,  (2)  rough  alpha- 
betical subjecting  of  these  cards  by  an  expert  with  two 
inexpensive  clerks,  200  cards  per  hour  with  10  per  cent 
of  time  additional  for  looking  up  obscure  subjects,  (3) 
alphabeting  automatically  by  subjects  with  typewritten 
guide  cards,  (4)  laying  on  and  printing  at  the  rate  of 
about  3,000  an  hour. 

The  linotype-bar  methods  have  been,  thanks  to  the 
large-scale  activity  of  the  Wilson  Company,  developed 
very  much  more  than  the  photostat  methods  and  are 
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familiar  to  all.  The  maximum  advantage  of  the  method 
comes  with  confining  each  title  to  a  single  bar  and  han- 
dling this  as  a  card  is  in  the  card  catalogue.  A  method  of 
filing  and  redistributing  these  bars  by  printing  on  and 
filing  in  small  envelopes  has  been  extensively  used  in 
this  imdertaking. 

The  net  result  of  this  experience  is  the  belief  that  at 
the  present  stage  of  things  the  best  method  for  wholesale 
bibliographical  work  is  the  extensive  clipping  of  full 
titles  arranged  in  numerical  order  of  the  accessions  of  the 
titles,  with  title-a-bar  amiulated  index.  If  only  a  single 
copy  is  needed,  the  card  index  is  perfectly  good.  If 
needed  in  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  copies,  the  60-  to  100- 
letter  title  on  the  top  of  a  card  for  photostating  is  the 
most  economical  solution.  If  more  copies  are  wanted, 
the  printed  linotype-bar  index  is  best. 

The  only  salvation  of  the  bibliographical  situation 
seems  to  be  the  application  of  these  methods  on  a  large 
scale.  The  improvements  in  method  are  such  that  a 
courageous  application  by  large  libraries  on  a  large  scale 
might  easily  be  made  to  produce  that  Universal  Catalogue 
of  Literature  of  which  many  have  dreamed,  and  which  a 
few,  like  the  Brussels  Institute,  have  attempted. 


MANEANT  SUA  DATA  UBELLIS:    A  PROTEST 

AND  A  PLEA 

BY  WILLIAM  MUSS-ARNOLT,  B.D.,  PH.D. 
The  Public  Library,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

OOME  time  ago  the  Boston  Public  Library  acquired,  at 
^  the  sale  of  the  Huth  Library,  several  books.  Among 
these  I  mention  the  1552  Brevis  et  dilvcida  de  sacramerUis 
EcclesicB  Christi  tractatio  .  .  .  per  loannem  k  Lasco. 
Londini  per  Stephanum  Myerdamannum;  and  the 
Preces  privatae  of  1564.  The  books  are  in  fine,  almost 
sumptuous,  morocco  binding  of  recent  date  and  every 
indication  of  former  ownership — ^labels  and  all — ^is  thus 
entirely  destroyed.  The  same  is  true  of  a  copy  of  Walter 
Haddon's  revision  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  by  Alexander  Aless  (Alesius),  published 
in  1560  as  Liber  Precum  pvblicarvtn  .  ...  in  Ecclesia 
Anglicafuiy^  which  had  been  bought  in  by  Robert  Scott 
at  the  Amherst  Sale  (1908-09),  No.  7x5,  and  came  later 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Benton  through  Quaritch. 
The  book  has  Lord  Amherst's  bookplate  but  no  other 
indication  as  to  former  ownership.  It  is  bound  in  red 
morocco  with  blind  antique  ornaments  and  gilt  edges. 
The  red  color  is  somewhat  faded,  an  indication  that  the 
book  came  in  this  binding  to  Lord  Amherst.  It  is  the 
same  copy  which  at  the  Rev.  William  Makellar  sale, 


'On  Haddon's  revision,  see  the  present  writer's  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  among  Ike  Naiions  of  ike  World  (London,  1914),  pp.  31-34. 
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December  7,  1898,  No.  2429,  sold  for  £3.17.6.  The 
earmarks  of  the  Makellar  copy,  viz.,  title  leaf  and  upper 
right-hand  comer  of  next  leaf,  most  skilfully  mended, 
are  there;  but  every  indication  as  to  Makellar 's  ownership 
or  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  is  wanting.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  many  similar  cases. 

This  custom  of  some  large  book  collectors  of  rebind- 
ing  early,  rare  books,  thus  destroying  every  indication  of 
former  ownership  and  actually  obUterating  the  whole 
past  history  of  the  individual  copy,  impresses  true  lovers 
of  books  and  conscientious  bibliographers  as  vandalism 
and  shows  that  these  "great"  book  collectors  are  more 
interested  in  sumptuous  modem  bindings  than  in  the 
preservation  of  the  historic  and  individual  character  of 
early,  rare,  and  in  some  cases  unique,  books.  It  }s, 
likewise,  one  of  the  lamentable  defects  in  many  of  the  fine, 
printed  catalogues  of  these  collectors  that  the  provenance 
of  such  volumes  is,  in  no  case,  indicated,  thus  depriving 
students  of  the  history  of  bibliography  of  the  opportunity 
to  identify  them  with,  or  distinguish  them  from,  copies 
mentioned  and  described  in  earlier  catalogues  and  bib- 
liographical manuals  or  referred  to  in  other  quarters. 

As  a  lover  of  books,  early  and  rare,  and  a  student  of 
their  migration  from  one  collector  to  another,  from  one 
private  library  to  another,  distant  at  times  thousands  of 
miles  from  their  original  resting-place  and  domicile,  I 
beg  leave  to  protest  most  emphatically  against  such 
barbarous  treatment  of  old  friends  and  earnestly  to 
beseech  collectors  of  books  to  whom  these  lines  may 
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appeal  to  avoid  eradicating  by  new,  fancy  rebinding 
the  history  of  early  and  rare  books,  of  which,  as  a  rule 
only  a  very  few  copies  are  known  to  have  survived  the 
wreck  of  time  and  the  ravages  of  dust  and  the  bookworm. 
These  simiptuous  modem  morocco  bindings  of  early 
books  have  always  left  upon  me  an  impression  similar 
to  that  made  by  the  presentation  of  venerable  persons 
dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  youths  of  seventeen. 

That  there  are  now,  and  that  there  have  always  been, 
exceptions  among  book  collectors,  men  who  have  treated 
early  and  rare  books  in  their  possession  as  real  and  per- 
sonal friends  and  not  merely  as  show-pieces  in  splendid 
covers  for  their  own  aggrandizement  and  the  sup>erficial 
admiration  of  friends  and  visitors,  constitutes  a  happy 
feature  to  true  lovers  of  books  and  is  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America. 
None,  to  my  knowledge,  have  surpassed  in  the  safe  and 
sane  treatment  of  early  and  rare  books  the  late  Josiah 
Henry  Benton,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Benton  was  bom  in  1843  ^tnd  died  February  6, 
191 7.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
for  twenty  years  and  for  nearly  nine  years  the  president 
of  the  board.  At  his  death,  Mr.  Benton  bequeathed  to 
the  Library  his  splendid  collection  of  Books  of  Common 
Prayer  and  other  liturgical  books,  and  books  printed  by 
John  BaskerviUe,  in  addition  to  the  provisional  bequest  of 
a  large  amount  of  money,  the  largest  gift  in  all  the  history 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  amounting  to  more  than 
two  million  dollars.    Of  this  amount  one-half  of  the  net 
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income  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  desirable 
for  scholarly  research  and  use;  the  other  half  to  be  held 
as  an  accumulating  fimd,  to  be  invested  and  reinvested, 
imtil  the  total  amoimt  thereof  shall  be  two  million  doUars, 
this  total  amount  to  be  applied  either  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  present  central  library  building,  or  to  the  construc- 
tion of  another  central  library  building  in  such  part  of 
the  city  as  may  be  then  most  desirable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  people  of  Boston.* 

But  it  is  not  with  Dr.  Benton  as  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  that  we  are  just  now  con- 
cerned, but  with  the  sane  and  sagacious  treatment  of 
early  and  rare,  in  a  few  cases  imique,  books  in  his  liturgi- 
cal collection.  To  this  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  and  collectors  of  books,  their  advisers,  and  libra- 
rians. 

Now,  someone  may  ask,  how  came  Mr.  Benton  to 
make  a  collection  of  Prayer  Books,  in  which,  as  his  friends 
knew,  he  took  only  an  antiquarian  and  legal  interest  ? 

Some  years  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Henry  Codman 
Potter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton  spent  a  smnmer  in  Europe. 
While  staying  in  London,  Mrs.  Benton  saw  a  finely 
printed  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Caroline  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  large  folio,  with  wide 
margins.  It  pleased  her,  and  Mr.  Benton  bought  the 
copy.    Returning  home  on  the  same  steamer  with  Bishop 


'The  portrait  of  Dr.  BentoD,  which  appears  as  the  frontispiece  of  this 
issue,  is  used  through  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  BosUmia,  the  official  organ 
of  Boston  University. 
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Potter,  Mr.  Benton  showed  him  the  copy  he  had  bou^t, 
and  the  Bishop,  knowing  that  his  friend  was  a  great  lover 
of  books,  suggested  to  him  that  he  make  a  collection  of 
prayer  books  and  related  liturgies. 

At  first  Mr.  Benton  bought  rather  promiscuously, 
most  of  his  purchases  being  from  the  former  Bishop 
Gott  library.  When  I  became  acquainted  with  him, 
in  1907,  his  collection  amounted  to  not  more  than  a 
hundred  Books  of  Conmion  Prayer  and  works  relating  to 
them.*  Within  three  years  the  collection  grew  to  397 
books  and  pamphlets,  as  the  first  edition  of  my  catalogue 
of  the  collection  shows.*  After  the  first  edition  of  the 
catalogue  had  been  printed,  Mr.  Benton  and  the  present 
writer  endeavored  to  fill,  from  time  to  time,  any  apparent 
gaps  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  present  a  harmonious 
and  almost  complete  historical  catalogue  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  related 
liturgies.  Many  an  evening  I  spent  examining  catalogue 
upon  catalogue,  looking  for  some  literary  liturgical 
"nugget,"  to  fill  gaps  still  existing.  And  once,  I  am 
convinced,  I  caught  one  of  the  shrewdest  book-dealers 
napping,  when,  after  a  long  search  for  another  book,  I 
happened  to  see  in  Ludwig  Rosenthal's  catalogue, 
Protestantische  TheologiCy  a  copy  of  the  Brandenburg- 


'  See  the  Catalogue  of  SeUcUd  Editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  BiHk 
English  and  American ^  Boston,  published  by  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library, 
1907. 

*  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Books  Connected  with  Its  Origin  and 
Growth.  Boston.  Privately  printed  (By  D.  B.  Updike,  the  Merrymount 
Press).     1910.    vi,  84  pp.  9iX6i  in.,  in  8s. 
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Niimberg  Kirchen-Ordnung  of  1533,  oflFered  for  60 
marks.  Realizing  the  influence  of  this  Lutheran  service 
book  upon  the  First  Edwardine  Liturgy  of  1549,  I  urged 
Mr.  Benton  to  secure  the  book  immediately.  When  the 
copy  reached  here,  it  proved  to  be  a  well-preserved, 
tall  copy,  scarcely  trimmed,  in  the  original  and  con- 
temporary binding  of  wooden  covers,  with  heavy  pig- 
skin back,  brass  clasps,  and  pigskin  guide  tabs.  It  was, 
as  stated,  in  excellent  preservation  and,  at  the  price 
asked  for  it,  can  almost  be  considered  a  present. 
Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homertis  could  well  be  applied 
here  to  the  shrewd  and  usually  wide-awake  Munich 
antiquary. 

In  the  year  1790  the  book  belonged  to  "Fr.  Niv. 
Abbas  1790,"  i.e.  Frater  Nivardus  Schlimbach,  last  and 
most  learned  Abbot  of  Bildhausen,  Cistercian  Abbey  in 
Lower  Franconia,  Germany.  He  evidently  thought 
highly  of  the  book,  for  the  same  hand  wrote  just  below 
the  main  title  the  words:  "editio  rarissima,  vid:  Bauer, 
Bibliotheca, "  a  great  tribute  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
dignitary  to  an  ultra-Protestant  publication.  Contrast 
now  this  copy,  in  original  contemporary  binding,  with  a 
copy  listed  in  the  Amherst  Catalogue  (London,  1908), 
p.  loi.  No.  517;  bound  in  modern  black  morocco  with 
blind  stamped  ornaments,  gilt  edges,  formerly  the 
property  of  Lord  Crawford.  It  was  bought  in  by 
Ridge  for  £20 .  10.  The  modern  binding  presupposes  at 
least  one,  if  not  more,  earlier  bindings,  and  at  each 
new  binding  the  book  was  presumably  trinuned  more  or 
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less.  Can  there  be  a  comparison  between  this  sumptu* 
ously  bound  copy  and  the  Benton  copy  for  any  true 
lover  of  books,  aside  from  the  enormous  difference  in 
price  paid  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Benton  not  only  collected  Books  of  Common 
Prayer  but  made  also  a  study  of  them,  especially  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  as  is  amply  shown  in  his  short, 
comprehensive  treatise,'  printed  in  1910. 

The  second,  final  edition  of  the  catalogue,  prepared 
in  1914,  registered  685  books  and  pamphlets.*  The 
collection  was  by  this  time  quite  complete  and  afforded 
a  continuous  historic  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  There  was 
lacking  only  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Elizabethan 
revision  of  1559.  The  only  copy  known  likely  to  be  in 
the  market  within  a  reasonable  time  was  the  one  in  the 
Huth  library.  A  year  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Quaritch, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Benton  gave  him,  in  my  presence,  carte  blanche^ 
to  buy  for  him  the  Huth  copy  when  up  for  sale.  Unfortu- 
nately both  had  died  when  the  portion  of  the  Huth 
library  containing  that  particular  copy  was  put  upK>n  the 
market.  I  urged  the  buying  of  the  book  at  any  price 
it  should  bring,  reminding  the  authorities  of  Mr.  Benton's 
oft-repeated  statement  that  this  copy  would  round  out 


»  Tke  Book  of  Common  Prayer y  Its  Origin  and  Growth.  Boston.  Privately 
printed.  (By  D.  B.  Updike,  the  Merrymount  Press.)  1910.  (i),  Izviil, 
pp.  9}X6}  in.,  in  8s. 

^  Tke  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Books  Connected  with  Its  Origin  and 
Growth.  Second  edition.  Boston.  Privately  printed.  (By  D.  B.  Updike, 
the  Merrymount  Press.)     19 14.    viii,  (i),  142  pp.  9iX6f  in.,  in  8s. 
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lie  collection  which  he  had  so  generously  bequeathed  to 
lie  library.  Notwithstanding,  a  bid  was  sent  amounting 
3  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  price  the  book  finally 
>rought,  when  it  was  piurchased  for  Mr.  Henry  E.  Himt- 
ngton,  of  California.'  Thus  was  lost  a  golden,  a  rare, 
pportunity  to  round  out  a  splendid  collection  bequeathed 
0  this  library  by  its  greatest  benefactor  whose  oft- 
epeated  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the  book  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  collection  was  well  known.  Will  the  time 
ver  come  when  the  authorities  of  our  public  libraries  will 
Isten  in  special  cases  to  those  who  have  made  a  specialty 
long  certain  lines  rather  than  to  those  who  have  but  a 
;eneral  knowledge  of  second-hand  book  values  and  trade  ? 
Vere  I  a  follower  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  I  would  feign  have 
istened,  at  the  time,  for  the  well-known  voice  of  the  late 
►wner  of  the  Benton  liturgical  collection,  giving  expression 
o  his  disappointment  and  resentment  in  no  uncertain 
one  and  words,  of  which,  like  few  mortals,  he  was  a  past 
Qaster. 

That  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  after  all  the 
►roper  standard  by  which  the  value  of  a  library  should 
>e  determined'  was  Mr.  Benton's  principle  in  the  acquire- 
aent  of  this  collection.  He  never  bought  an  imperfect 
•r  a  mutilated  copy,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  only 
•ne,  a  Salisbury  primer  of  1538.     The  original  owner  of 


'See  my  article  "Elizabethan  Prayer  Books  of  1559''  in  the  Anglican 
'keological  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  310-313,  December,  1918. 

•  G.  W.  Cole,  Book-Colkctors  as  Benefactors  of  Public  Libraries,  Chicago, 

)I5,  P-  32. 
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this  lay-folks'  prayer  book,  soon  after  the  Reformatioii, 
when  the  zeal  for  ''the  new  religion"  was  most  intense, 
struck  out  with  pen  and  ink  the  prayers  which  referred 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  He  lik^ 
wise  cut  out  a  number  of  pages.  The  crossing  out  ci  so 
many  sentences  and  whole  prayers  in  this  copy  is  also 
explained  as  a  result  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  1549-50 
(Statutes  3  and  4  Edw.  VI,  cap.  10) :  "for  the  abolishinge 
and  puttinge  awaye  of  diuerse  Bookes  and  Images." 
It  provided  that  any  person  might  use  any  prymefi 
in  English  or  Latin,  set  forth  by  the  late  king,  "so  that 
the  sentences  of  Invocations  or  Prayer  to  Saintes  in  the 
same  prymers  be  blotted  or  clerelye  put  out  of  the 
same.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  the  habit  of  Mr.  Benton 
to  refuse  buying  a  rare  book  because  of  the  shabby  con- 
dition of  its  binding,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  book 
collectors.  A  complete  text  was  the  chief  prerequisitei 
all  else  of  secondary  importance.  Mr.  Benton  exemplified 
the  true  antiquarian  spirit  in  that  not  one  of  the  early 
and  rare  copies  in  his  collection,  even  in  case  the  binding 
was  in  more  or  less  dilapidated  condition,  received  a 
modem,  sumptuous  binding. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  historic  character  and  the 
identity  of  these  books,  he  had  caused  every  rare  book 
belonging  to  this  portion  of  his  large  and  valuable  library 
to  be  put  into  specially  made  cases  of  the  finest  and  most 


<  See,  also,  W.  K.  Clay,  PrivaU  Prayers  of  the  Reign  of  Quem  EliuM, 
pp.  vii-viii. 
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urable  morocco  leather,  with  an  inner,  additional 
Dver  lined  with  asbestos,  thus  not  only  protecting  the 
00k  itself  against  dust,  heat,  and  smoke,  but  preserving, 
Iso,  thereby,  aU  the  mformation  as  to  former  ownership, 
rhich,  as  we  all  know,  is  usually  to  be  f  oimd  on  the  inside 
f  the  covers  or  on  the  flyleaf,  so  often  likewise  destroyed 
1  your  sumptuous  modem  rebinding. 

The  outer  cases  are  of  three  sizes  only,  viz.,  folio, 
uarto,  and  royal  octavo;  the  inner  cover  fits  exactly 
roimd  the  book.  Whatever  space  there  is  between  outer 
nd  inner  case  is  filled  in  by  additional  layers  of  leather 
r  wooden  blocks,  also  covered  with  leather.  Thus  the 
rhole  collection,  the  backs  of  the  cases  being  handsomely 
nd  imif  ormly  lettered,  creates  a  most  harmonious  impres- 
Lon. 

This  truly  antiquarian  treatment  of  early  and  rare 
ooks  may  appear  to  some  readers  and  even  to  collectors 
n  imnecessary  idiosyncracy ;  but  to  the  careful  bibliog- 
&pher  the  data  thus  preserved  in  many  cases  are  of 
reat  interest  and  importance,  assisting  often  in  the 
lentification  of  copies  in  his  possession  or  care  with 
opies  in  other  quarters  of  which  he  has  heard  or  read. 

A  few  references  to  the  many  instances  in  the  Benton 
oUection  will,  I  trust,  illustrate  sufficiently  and  prove  the 
easonableness  of  my  plea  and  contention. 

The  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  First  Edwardine 
turgy,  of  March  7,  1549,  was  acquired  in  1910  from  the 
brary  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  of  Philadelphia,  who 
ad  bought  it  through  Quaritch  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
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the  late  Bishop  John  Gott,  by  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  & 
Hodge,  March  20  and  21,  1908.  On  the  back  of  the  front 
cover  is  the  following  note  written  by  William  Gott, 
father  of  the  late  bishop:  "This  book  belonged  to  Lord 
Crewe  Bp.  of  Durham,  time  of  Chas.  2.  and  descended  to 
Lord  Alvanley.  At  his  death,  his  library  was  sold  and  I 
bought  this  vol. :  the  opposite  leaf  was  the  fly  leaf  of  the 
old  binding  &  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Bp. "  William 
Gott  bought  the  book  in  1858  (Alvanley  sale,  No.  294), 
bound  up  with  a  liturgy  of  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  James  I. 
Gott  had  the  books  bound  separately  in  1858  by  F. 
Bedford. 

The  note  by  Bishop  Crewe  reads:  "N.B.  This  is  so 
great  a  curiosity  I  apprehend  ye  value  of  it  at  least  Ten 
Guineas. " 

Nathaniel  Crew,  third  Baron  Crew  of  Stene  (1633- 
1722),  was  bishop  of  Diurham  from  1674  to  1722.  Though 
twice  married  the  bishop  had  no  children,  and  at  his 
death  the  barony  of  Crew  became  extinct.  Richard 
Pepper  Arden,  Baron  Alvanley  (i  745-1 804),  was  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  called  to 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Alvanley,  Cheshire,  the 
title  being  derived  from  his  brother's  estate.'  William 
Gott  bought  the  book  from  the  estate  of  the  third  baron, 
who  died,  childless,  in  1857. 

Whether  the  book  was  inherited  by  Bishop  Crew  or 
bought  by  him  cannot  be  ascertained.    It  must  have 


« "The  life  of  Lord  Alvanley,"  in  William  C.  Townsend,  Tht  Lives  €f 
Twdve  Eminent  Judges,    Vol.  i,  pp.  1 39-161.    London,  1846. 
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been  originally  a  large-margin  copy  which  was  consider- 
ably trimmed  when  bound  up  with  the  other  liturgies 
mentioned  above.  There  are  many  brief  manuscript 
notes  and  remarks,  written  on  the  margin,  below  and 
especially  above  the  printed  text  in  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  hand  and  spelling.  The  contents  and  character 
of  these  notes  point  to  a  clergyman  as  their  writer  and 
owner  of  the  book.  When  the  book  was  bound  up  with 
the  other  liturgies,  perhaps  at  the  order  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  many  of  these  brief  comments  were  almost 
completely  cut  away  by  the  trimming  the  book  underwent 
at  that  time. 

A  copy  of  the  Whitchurch  edition  of  the  Second 
Edwardine  Prayer  Book,  dated  1552,  was  bought  from 
Ellis  of  London,  dealer  in  rare  books,  manuscripts,  and 
prints,  in  19 10.  Ellis  had  bought  it  through  Quaritch,  at 
an  auction  sale  of  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods,  December 
17,  1907.  It  contains  the  two  rare  leaves  of  "An  Acte  for 
the  Uniformitie  of  Common  Prayer,"  lacking  in  most  of 
the  few  copies  known.  There  are  two  book  plates  on  the 
back  of  the  flyleaf,  the  one  reading  Scrope  Berdmore, 
S.T.P.  Coll.  Mert.  Custos,  1790;  the  other,  Henry  C. 
Compton,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Lyndhurst. 

The  Rev.  Scrope  Berdmore  entered  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  in  1762,  aged  about  15.  He  was  warden  of  his 
college  from  1790  until  his  death  in  18 10.  In  1796  he 
was  also  vice-chancellor,  the  last  of  the  long  list  of  vice- 
chancellors.  Henry  Combe  Compton,  eldest  son  of 
John  Compton,   of   the  Manor  House   of  Minestead^ 
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Lindhurst,  Hants,  was  bom  in  1789  and  matriculated  al 
Merton  College  in  1806.  He  probably  acquired  the  bool 
upon  the  death  of  the  warden  of  his  college,  after  ^omh]! 
third  son,  the  Rev.  Berdmore  Compton,  M.A.,  Oxoii 
was  named.  Berdmore  Compton  was  prebendary  d 
St.  Paul's  and  some  time  vicar  of  All  Saints  Churdi, 
Margaret  Street,  London,  W.  He  died  in  1896.  From 
his  estate  the  copy  was  bought  by  Ellis. 

A  handsome  edition  of  the  Litiu'gy,  printed  by  Qiris- 
topher  Barker,  in  1581,  was  bought  from  the  library  d 
the  late  Rev.   J.   H.   Dent,  Manor  House,   Hallaton, 

f  England,  at  a  sale  by  Hodgson   &  Co.,  January  24, 

191 1.    The  book  belonged   originally   to   Sir   Thomas 

j  Fairfax,  whose  autograph  is  at  the  top  of  the  first  of  the 

1  

!  three  title  pages.    Denton,  Yorkshire,  was  inherited  bj 

I  him  in  right  of  his  mother.    He  was  knighted  by  Queen 

1  Elizabeth  in  1576  and  died  in  1599.    His  wife,  Dorothy, 

j  was  the  daughter  of  George  Gale,  Esq.,  of  Asham  Grange 

I  Sir  Thomas,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  must  have  given  the 

j  book  to  his  wife,  for  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  of  the 

■  Psalms,  in  this  copy,  has  the  manuscript  lines:    "This 

booke  aperteinith  to  the  Ladie  Dorothy  fairfax  d 
Denton."  Their  oldest  son.  Sir  Thomas,  afterward 
first  Lord  of  Fairfax,  was  bom  in  1 560  and  died  in  1640. 
The  younger  son  was  Edward  Fairfax,  who  died  in  163S3 
the  poet  and  translator  of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata, 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
translation  of  Tasso,  Edward  was  known  as  a  mosl 
zealous  adherent  of  the  durch  of  England.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Prayer  Book  became  the  property  ol 


XM 
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Edward.  On  the  death  of  the  queen  and  the  accession  of 
James,  the  sovereign's  name  was  changed  with  pen  and 
ink  in  the  Litany  which  begins  on  Sig.  B  ii,  obverse,  and 
extends  to  Sig.  B  v,  reverse.  On  Sig.  B  ii,  reverse,  the 
same  person  who  had  changed  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
wrote  the  marginal  note : 

"^^*She  is  deade  and  yet  she  lines:  for  one  deathe 
two  Lifes  God  geues  |  here  on  earthe  in  memorey:  ther 
in  heuen  in  endlesse  glorie.  |  tho  she  semd  to  rayne  alone : 
yet  he  wch  owes  of  Thrones  the  Throne,  |  did  sway  his 
septer  in  hir  hand;  and  blest  w^  peace  and  welth  hir 
land  I  she  was,  she  is  his  handmaid  fayre:  then  Englandes 
quene  now  heuens  cohare.    Fa.:" 

Sir  Thomas,  prosaic  and  strong  partisan  of  James  I, 
would  scarce  have  penned  such  lines.  The  book,  there- 
fore, was  in  all  probability  the  property  of  his  younger 
brother,  Edward. 

An  interesting  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  the  Black- 
Letter  Folio  of  1636,  printed  by  Robert  Barker  and  by 
the  Assignes  of  lohn  Bill.  The  copy  of  this  edition  in 
the  Benton  collection  was  likewise  bought  by  Hodgson 
&  Co.,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H. 
Dent.  It  was  originally  the  property  of  William  Juxon, 
of  Little  Compton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose 
arms  with  gilt  panels  are  on  the  front  and  back  cover. 
The  binding,  therefore,  dates  shortly  after  1660.  He 
died  Jime  4,  1663. 

I  mentioned  above  the  Salisbury  primer  of  1538  as 
the  only  imperfect  and  mutilated  book  in  the  Benton 
collection.    Of  this  prymer,  "imprynted  at  Rowen,  by 
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4,  p.  426  -  Not  oce  oc  these  copies  is  ixxfcct.  for  the 
reawn.  Tiack;c:btedh\  meotjoatd  above. 

The  BtntfAi  copy  vas  bocight  at  the  Lord  Amherst 
sak.  The  front  mcxrv'cr  has  the  bookplate  of  BmtOD- 
Constabie  reading:  "Burton  Constable  Library  Edward 
ConstaUe/'  Lord  Amherst  bought  the  book  at  the 
Burton-Constable  sale,  Saturday.  June  29,  1889.  1^^ 
librar>%  located  at  Burton-ConstaUe  township  in  Ymkr 
shire,  Eni^and,  was  reelected  princq[nlly  by  Cuthbcrt 
Constable,  M.D.,  an  antiquary  of  no  mean  repute  who 
died  in  1747.  The  collecting  was  continued  by  ^Uliam 
Constable,  his  son,  who  died  in  1791.  The  whole  estate 
and  the  library  were  inherited  by  Sir  Thomas  Hugh 
Clifford  Constable  (1762-1823). 

On  the  flyleaf  of  the  book  is  written:   ^^ bought  at 

5    D 

Mussel's  Sale  at  Langford's  in  1766  for  /T-/."  S  and 
D  manifestly  stand  for  shilling  and  pence.  K,  the 
tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  f  the  sixth,  indicate  the 
price  the  book  brought  in  1766  as  ios-6d.  Above 
this  note  in  the  right-hand  upper  comer  we  read  ''E. 
Mu  •  •  •  •  I  1750/'  the  rest  of  the  name  being  cut  off. 
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It  is  evidentiy  to  be  restored  to  "  Epbenezer]  Mussel  [  of 
Bethnal  Green]."  Abraham  Langford  (17 11-74)  was  a 
playwright  of  some  reputation  and  one  of  the  best  known 
London  auctioneers.  In  1748  he  succeeded  "the  great 
Mr.  Cock,"  i.e.,  Christopher,  or  "Auctioneer"  Cock, 
at  the  auction  rooms  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Piazza, 
Covent  Garden.  The  sale  of  Mussel's  library  took  place 
on  May  30,  1766. 

The  most  interesting  book  in  the  Benton  collection 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  article  is  a  collection 
of  six  Savoy  Conference  documents,  gathered  by  Thomas 
Case,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  commissioners  to  the 
Conference  in  1661.  The  history  of  the  book  is  as 
follows:  In  1743  the  copy  was  bought  by  Edward  Leeds, 
in  whose  handwriting  these  lines  are  found  on  the  obverse 
side  of  the  first  flyleaf:  "The  contents  are  on  the  next 
leaf.  This  Volimie  was  collected  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Tho*  Case,  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster in  1648  and  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
his  Majestye  to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
1 66 1.  Mr.  Case's  wife's  Daughter  by  a  former  Husband 
married  Dr.  Hawes,  a  physitian  in  London,  whose  son 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Tho'  Hawes,  Rector  of  Croxton  in 
Cambridgeshire  dying  in  1743, 1  purchased  it  of  his  widow 
among  some  other  books  of  her  late  Husband. 

Edward  Leeds 

Croxton  Septr.  27,  1743-" 

Thomas  Case  (1598-1682)  was  a  Presbyterian  divine 
of  great  prominence.    He  was  married  August  8,  1637, 
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to  Anne,  daughter  of  Oswald  Modey  of  Ancoats,  Man- 
chester, and  widow  of  Robert  Booth,  of  Salford,  whose 
family  had  been  for  generations  most  prominent.  In 
1641  he  became  rector  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk 
Street,  London.  Here  he  remained  imtil  1649.  His 
resentment  against  the  late  Episcopal  government  was 
very  deep  and  lasting,  and  was  emphasized  in  every  one 
of  his  writings.  Later  he  became  rector  of  the  great 
parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  beyond  Holbom,  whence 
he  was  ejected  in  1662,  upon  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  same 
treatment  was  awarded  to  about  two  thousand  Pres- 
byterian ministers  whose  lives  were  shortly  afterward 
written  by  Edmund  Calamy,  the  younger.  Most  of 
these  men,  however,  had  been  intruded  into  the  benefices 
of  ejected  Anglican  clergy,  who  were  seldom  given  the 
opportunity  to  conform  to  non-conformity.' 

To  Dr.  William  Hawes,  Case  dedicated  his  best-known 
work,  Mount  Pisgah,  in  1670. 

Edward  Leeds  (168 5-1 758)  was  a  serjeant-at-law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  17 10;  called  to 
the  bar  in  June,  17 18,  and  attained  eminence  as  a  case 
lawyer.    During  his  vacations  he  lived  mainly  on  his 

^See  John  Walker  (1674-1747).  An  attempt  toward  recovering  an  account 
of  the  numbers  and  sufferings  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englandy  in  the  late 
times  of  the  Grand  Rebellion:  occasioned  by  the  ninth  chapter  {now  the  second 
volume)  of  Dr.  Calamy* s  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Mr,  Baxter,  London: 
Printed  by  W.  S.  for  J.  Nicholson.  1714.  (3),  ii,  (17)  436  pp.  35cm.,  in  2s. 
Geoffrey  Buhner  Tatham.  Dr.  John  Walker  and  the  sufferings  of  the  clergy. 
Cambridge.  The  University  Press,  191 1 .  vii  (i),  429  pp.  (Cambridge  Histori- 
cal Essays,  No.  20.)     19  cm.,  in  8s. 
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estate  at  Croxton.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  antiquity 
and  a  collector  of  books.  It  is  probable  that  the  binding 
of  the  collection  of  documents,  in  old  English  blue 
morocco,  with  gilt  tooling  and  edges,  was  executed  after 
it  was  purchased  by  Leeds  in  1743.  His  eldest  son, 
Edward  Leeds,  was  bom  in  1728.  He  died,  unmarried, 
in  1803.  After  his  death  his  father's  library  was  appar- 
ently sold  at  auction. 

The  next  owner  of  the  book  was  Sir  Mark  Masterman 
Sykes,  whose  beautiful  gilt  book  label  adorns  the  center 
of  the  front  inside  cover.  Sykes  was  bom  in  1771. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  third  baronet  of 
Sledmere,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a  famous  bibliophile 
and  possessed  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  England. 
His  personal  memorandum,  showing  that  he  had  entered 
this  book  in  his  catalogue,  appears  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
side cover:  "Cat  V  2  P  729  MMS  Sledmere."  A  cata- 
logue of  his  library  was  prepared  by  Henry  John  Todd. 
Todd,  the  well-known  editor  of  Milton's  works,  was 
bom  in  1763  and  died  in  1845.  For  some  time  he  was 
curate  and  canon  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  later 
rector  of  Setrington,  Yorkshire.  He  was  a  zealous  student 
of  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  Sykes  died  in  1823. 
His  library  was  sold  in  May  and  June,  1824.  A  note 
opposite  the  catalogue  entry  quoted  above  refers  to  this 
sale:  "Sir  M.  Sykes's  Sale  pt  IH  no  229:2.2.0;  (commis- 
sions, etc.)  6s = a  total  of  2.8.0.'' 

From  Sykes's  library  the  book  passed  into  that  of 
Richard  Heber,  indicated  by  the  book  stamp,  "Bibliotheca 
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Heberiana,"  on  the  front  page  of  the  first  flyleaf. 
Heber  (i 773-1833)  was  a  half  brother  of  Bishop  Reginald 
Heber  (i  783-1826)  and  was  a  well-known  book  collector. 
The  catalogue  of  his  immense  library  is  published  in  12 
parts,  1834-36;  8vo.  The  sale  of  his  books  extended 
from  April  10,  1834,  to  February  22, 1837.  Our  book  was 
bought  by  Robert  Daly  (i  783-1872),  Bishop  of  Cashel 
and  Waterford,  an  eminent  leader  of  the  evangelical 
wing  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  valuable  library 
included  a  fine  collection  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books. 
This  portion  was  sold  at  auction,  June  25,  1858;  and  the 
proceeds  were  applied  to  benevolent  purposes.  To  this 
sale  refers  a  statement  on  the  obverse  of  the  back  fly- 
leaf, left-hand  upper  comer,  viz.,  "A.S.X.  Bp.  of  Cashels 
sale.  No.  330.1858."  The  copy  was  sold  by  Sotheby 
for  £5.12.'  and  bought  by  William  Gott,  the  father 
of  John  Gott,  the  Bishop  of  Truro.  His  bookplate 
and  name  are  pasted  on  the  inside  front  cover  beneath 
that  of  Sykes.  From  Bishop  Gott's  library  it  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Benton  at  the  sale  at  Sotheby's,  March  21,  1908. 
Had  Dr.  Benton  followed  the  custom  of  many  well- 
known  English  and  American  book  collectors,  and  had 
he  rebound  his  books  in  smnptuous  modem  morocco 
bindings,  most  of  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  these 
books  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  they  would  only 
be  known  to  future  generations  of  students  as  the  Benton 
copies  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.    His  sane  and 


'See,  also,  Lowndes,  A   Bibliographer's  Manual y  London,  1865.    Vol. 
4,  page  1948,  col.  3. 
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sagacious  method  of  incasing  all  these  books  without 
rebinding  them  has  saved  their  history  and  individu- 
ality. 

The  few  illustrations  given  above,  which  could  be 
greatly  augmented,  will,  I  hope,  have  shown  the  desira- 
bility and  the  importance  of  saving  every  indication, 
even  the  apparently  most  insignificant,  of  former  owner- 
ship on  the  part  of  collectors  and  buyers  of  early  printed 
and  otherwise  rare  copies  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Let 
not  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  such  copies  be 
destroyed  by  rebinding.  The  shabbiest  cover  and  fly- 
leaf, with  notes,  book  labels,  and  other  indications  of 
former  ownership,  be  they  ever  so  scanty  and,  at  first 
glance,  unintelligible,  will  be  dearer  to  the  true  antiquary 
and  the  conscientious  bibliographer  than  a  row  of  simiptu- 
ously  rebound  books,  delightful  only  to  the  proud  owner 
and  the  superficial  admiring  visitor,  but  an  eyesore  and 
bitter  disappointment  to  him  who  considers  books  entitled 
to  personal  individuahty  as  much  as  his  own  self. 

And,  therefore,  I  beg  collectors  and  lovers  of  these 
old  friends,  I  beseech  advisers,  librarians,  and  bibliog- 
raphers, engrave  upon  the  tablets  of  your  memory,  and 
teach  to  your  colleagues  and  assistants,  present  and  future, 
the  so  often  neglected  injunction:  save  the  historical 
character  of  books  and  pamphlets,  owned  by  you,  or 
intrusted  to  your  care!  Let  all  data  remain  in  books !  Yea 

Maneant  sua  data  libellis! 


BODLErS  UBRARIAN,  EMERITUS 

PALCONER  MADAN,  M.A.,  was  bom  in  1851  and 
educated  at  Marlborough  and  Oxford.  He  entered 
Brasenose  College  in  1870,  was  elected  a  Fellow  six 
years  later,  and  in  1880  succeeded  Ingram  Bywater  as 
Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  During  his 
period  of  office  as  Sub-Librarian  Mr  Madan  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  cataloguing  manuscripts,  four  voliunes  of  his 
Summary  Catalogue  of  Western  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  being  published  between  the  years  1895  and  1906. 
From  1889  to  19 13  he  held  the  appointment  of  University 
Lecturer  in  Mediaeval  Palaeography. 

Mr.  Madan  succeeded  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson  as  Bodley's 
Librarian  in  June,  191 2,  and  from  that  time  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  administrative  work,  which  at  first 
centered  round  the  extensive  rearrangements  of  library 
collections  due  to  the  building  of  the  Underground  Book- 
store between  the  Bodleian  and  the  Radcliffe  Camera. 

Among  his  more  notable  activities  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Bodleian  Quarterly  Record^  which  he  foimded 
with  a  view  to  publishing  a  list  of  chief  accessions  and 
interesting  persons  in  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
Library.  He  also  with  characteristic  energy  organized 
in  19 1 6  the  most  important  and  extensive  exhibition 
of  Shakespeariana  held  in  Great  Britain  in  connection 
with  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death. 
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In  the  annals  of  the  Library  Mr.  Madan's  period  of 
ofl&ce  as  Bodley's  Librarian  will  be  notable  for  the  splendid 
gifts  from  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  of  Italian  books,  from 
Mr.  Edmund  Backhouse  of  Chinese  books,  and  for  the 
B)nvater  bequest. 

Wide  as  Mr.  Madan's  reputation  is  as  a  palaeographer 
it  is  still  wider  as  a  bibliographer.  His  first  biblio- 
graphical work  was  The  FigfU  at  Dame  Europa's  School. 
In  1895  the  first  volimie  of  his  chief  work,  The  Oxford 
Press,  appeared.  Mr.  Madan's  monograph  on  The 
Gresleys  of  Drakdowe,  with  which  family  he  is  connected 
on  his  mother's  side,  is  a  monument  to  his  patient  and 
accurate  methods  of  historical  research. 

In  1909  Mr.  Madan  was  appointed  Sandars  Reader 
in  Bibliography  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  elected  President  of  the  Library  Association  for 
1914-15. 

WORKS  OF  FALCONER  MADAN 

DcU. 

Bibliography  of  the  "Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School"     1882. 

Bibliography  of  Sacheverell 1884. 

Edited:  H.  Bradshaw,  Half  Century  of  Notes  of  John 

Dome 1886. 

Why  we  believe  the  Gospels  to  contain  genuine  his- 
tory (Oxford  House  papers) 1889-90. 

Oxford.    A  subject  and  alphabetical  index.     (Not 

published.) 1887. 

List  of  the  Oxford  city  records 1887. 

Rough  list  of  manuscript  materials  relating  to  the 

history  of  Oxford 1887. 
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DsU. 

Edited:  A  century  of  the  Phoenix  common  room, 
Brasenose  College  1 786-1886 

Bodleian  lending 1888. 

(With  W.  E.  Buckley.)    The  Brasenose  calendar. 

[With  supplement,  1889] 1888. 

The  Brazen  Nose.     (Quatercentenary  monographs, 

Vm) 1888-89. 

Edited:  StusiTtpaLpeTS.     2  vols.     (RoxburgheClub)  .      1889. 

Books  in  manuscript i^3- 

Early  Oxford  Press.     (Oxford  Hist.  Soc.)     Reissued 

as  Vol.  I  of  Oxford  Books,  2  vols.     .  1895-1912. 

A  summary  catalogue  of  Western  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.    Vols.  3-6 1895-1906. 

Bibliographical  list  of  printed  works  of  Dr.  Pusey  .      1897. 

The  Gresleys  of  Drakelowe 1899. 

A  chart  of  Oxford  printing  *  1468 -1900.     (2  issues)      1904. 

The  Daniel  Press.    Wausau,  Wisconsin  1904. 

Obituary:  Albert  Watson.     (Oxford  Magazine)  1904. 

The  original  Bodleian  copy  of  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespere.  (With  S.  Gibson  and  G,  M,  R. 
Turbett.    3  issues) iQOS- 

The   Oxford    University    Press,    a    brief   account. 

[2  issues] 1908. 

[Parts  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society's  publica- 
tions.] 

Brasenose  College.     Quatercentenary  monographs, 

I,  II,  VIII 1909. 

Edited    (With  G.  H.  Wakeling) :    The  Brazen  Nose. 

Vols.  I- 1909,  &c. 

[MisceUaneous  contributions  to  bibliographical  and 
other  publications.] 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

BIBUOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

HELD  AT  ASBURY  PARK.  NEW  JERSEY, 
JUNE  25.  1919 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  New 
Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  at  half  past  two 
o'clock  on  June  25,  1919,  with  the  President,  George  Watson 
Cole,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read: 

President's  Address,  Bibliographical  Ghosts,  by  George  Watson 
Cole,  Librarian  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  New  York 
City. 

Bibliography  of  the  War,  by  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  Librarian 
of  Princeton  University. 

ManeatU  sua  data  libdlis;  a  Protest  and  a  Plea,  by  William 
Muss-Amolt,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  ClifiFord  Blake  Clapp,  of  the 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library. 

Mr.  Clapp's  paper,  of  which  he  presented  only  a  summary,  is 
printed  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Society's  Papers;  the 
others  appear  in  the  present  number. 

Mr.  Azariah  S.  Root,  Librarian  of  Oberlin  CoUege,  read  a 
brief  accoimt  of  the  career  of  Falconer  Madan,  Esq.,  who  recently 
retired  from  the  post  of  Bodley's  Librarian  at  Oxford,  prepared 
for  the  Society  by  Mr.  Gibson  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Upon 
Mr.  Root's  motion  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Winship  be  instructed  to  send  to  Mr.  Madan 
an  expression  of  the  Society's  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
bibliography  and  his  imfailing  courtesy  and  generous  assistance 
to  those  engaged  in  bibliographical  researches. 
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Mr.  George  Parker  Winship,  Librarian  of  the  Harry  Elkins 
Widener  CoUection,  Harvard  University  Library,  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Census  of  Incunabula^  that  the  printing  of  the 
Census  was  completed  in  December,  1918.  The  Introduction, 
List  of  Contributors,  and  Addenda  of  titles  received  too  late  for 
inclusion  in  the  proper  place  were  in  the  hands  of  the  printers, 
and  it  was  hoped  to  issue  the  completed  work  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Cedric  Chivers,  of  Bath,  England,  spoke  informally  in 
comment  on  Dr.  Muss-Amolt's  paper,  and  gave  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  ways  in  which  a  skilful  binder  can  preserve 
the  covering  of  old  volumes.  He  particularly  condemned  the 
practice  of  dressing  rare  old  books  in  bright-colored  three-quarters 
Morocco  leather,  and  described  the  method  by  which  translucent 
veUum  has  been  used  to  protect  original  covers,  not  only  preserving 
the  old  material  but  retaining  the  notes  or  marks  on  the  covers, 
which  are  frequently  of  importance  in  tracing  the  provenance  of  a 
copy.  Mr.  Chivers  explained  how  these  bindings  came  to  be  made, 
and  his  own  discovery  of  the  method  of  treating  the  material  which 
makes  them  possible. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  of  Boston,  presented 
his  report,  which  is  printed  herewith. 

Mr.  William  Dawson  Johnston  for  the  Committee  to  Nominate 
Officers  reported  the  names,  as  given  below,  and,  a  ballot  having 
been  cast,  they  were  unanimously  elected: 

President:  George  Watson  Cole. 

Vice-Presidents:  George  P.  Winship,  J.  C.  M.  Hanson. 

Secretary:  Augustus  H.  Shearer. 

Treasurer:  Frederick  W.  Faxon. 

Councilors:  George  A.  Plimpton,  to  serve  in  the  place  of 
Henry  Morse  Stephens,  deceased,  until  1920.  Worthington 
Chaimcy  Ford,  to  serve  imtil  1923. 

Henry  O.  Severance,  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
JXJLY  1918  TO  JUNE  1919 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  has,  at  the  present 
time,  186  members  in  good  standing,  of  whom  6  are  new  members 
since  the  last  report.  There  are  also  8  life  members  and  i  honor- 
ary member,  making  195  in  all.  German  and  Austrian  members 
are  not  reckoned  this  year. 

We  have,  since  our  last  report,  dropped  3  members  for  non- 
payment of  dues,  and  4  members  have  resigned,  namely,  R.  H. 
Dodd,  Charles  H.  Brown,  E.  C.  Hills,  and  F.  H.  Severance. 

The  payment  of  1919  dues  is  more  nearly  complete  at  this 
time  than  usual,  there  being  only  8  of  our  members  at  present 
unpaid  for  the  current  year. 

I  append  report  covering  the  year  from  July  i,  1918,  to  Jime 

30,  1919: 

Receipts 

July-December,  1918 

Balanceonhand  July  1, 1918 $294.81 

Membership  dues,  1918 24.00 

Interest   on    deposit,   July-December, 

1918 4.65 

University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Sales    of    publications,    January- 
June,  1918 58.75 

Sales    of    publications,    July-De- 
cember, 1918 52 .  26 

H.  S.  White,  payment  toward  Fbke 

Memorial 129 .  20 

$563.67 

January-June,  19 19 

Dues  1919  (including  several  for  1918, 
and  the  sale  of  one  back  number 
to  a  member) 561 .40 

Interest  on  deposit,  January-June,  1919 . .       5.15 

566.55 

$1,130.22 
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Expenditures 

July-December,  1918 

University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Addressing,  mailing,  etc.,  publica- 
tions        29.54 

Papers,  vol.  12,  no. 3-4 426.62 

$456  16 

January-June,  1919 

Addressing  bills  to  members,  postage,  etc. . .  10. 50 

Exchange  on  checks 20 

10.70 

466.86 
Balance  in  bank  (State  Street  Trust 

Co.,  Boston)  663.36 

$1,130.23 

Lipe-Mf.mbebshtp  Fund 

Principal 

(For  use  only  on  Publications,  not  on  r^^xilar  Papers) 

Balanceonhand  July  i,  1918 $368.52 

No  receipts 

No  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1919  (Brook- 
line  Savings  Bank) $368 .  52 

$368.52 

Interest 

(Applicable  to  regular  expenses  of  the  Society) 

Balance  on  hand  July  i,  1918 52 .  56 

Accrued  interest  to  Jime  30, 1919 15.18 

67.74 

No  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  Jime  30,  1919  (Brook- 
line  Savings  Bank) 67 .  74        67 .  74 

67.74 

Total 436.26 

Respectfully  submitted 

F.  W.  Faxon,  Treasurer 
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Hail  and  Farewell. — When  those  who  go  abroad  to  study 
in  libraries  get  to  England  once  more,  they  will  miss  the  two  most 
familiar  faces.  At  Oxford,  Falconer  Madan  is  no  longer  Bodley's 
Librarian,  and  at  the  British  Museum  Mr.  Barwick  has  been  suc- 
ceeded as  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  by  Alfred  W.  PoUard. 

George  F.  Barwick  entered  the  service  of  the  Museum  in  1879. 
In  1900  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room,  where 
he  had  already  established  himself  in  the  grateful  affection  not 
alone  of  those  Americans  who  frequent  that  foimt  wherein  the 
makers  of  books  seek  perpetual  youth.  Since  19 14  he  has  guided, 
and  guarded,  the  Library  as  Keeper.  His  administration  is,  and 
it  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  may  always  be,  unique  in  the  two 
things  which  have  chiefly  worried  him  during  these  five  years— 
Zeppelin  bombs  and  war-time  officials  seeking  deskroom.  The 
former  undoubtedly  caused  more  anxiety,  but  the  annoyance,  as 
well  as  actual  damage,  caused  by  the  latter  cannot  yet  be  appraised. 

This  Society  is  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Gibson  of  the  Bodleian 
staff  for  the  memorandum  on  Mr.  Madan's  work  printed  on  a 
preceding  page,  which  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting.  There 
is  an  account  in  No.  22  of  the  Bodleian  Quarterly  Record  of  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Dr.  A.  E.  Cowley,  who  was  ceremonially 
inducted  into  his  chair  of  office  with  a  Latin  speech,  on  Jime  24. 
In  a  University  oration  on  the  foUowing  day  Mr.  Madan  was 
referred  to  as  "custos  siunmus,  libronmi  amator,  antiquitatis 
helluo,  reliquiarum  Oxoniensium  auctor  religiosissimus,  con- 
servator fidelissimus. "  He  has  taken  a  study  at  the  Bodleian 
and  *Ms  almost  as  regular  in  attendance  as  before,  busily  con- 
tinuing his  work  on  the  history  of  Oxford  printing. " 


A  Mohawk  Saint. — In  the  Edward  E.  Ayer  collection  at 
the  Newberry  Library  there  is  a  little,  imperfect,  veUum-covered 
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volume  which  was  picked  up  in  a  second-hand  bookstore  in  Chicago 
for  a  siun  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  It  lacks  the  title-page,  one 
preliminary  leaf,  and  fifteen  pages  of  the  text.  It  is  a  Spanish 
translation  of  P.  Pierre  Cholenec's  account  of  the  life  of  Cadierine 
Tekakwitha,  the  ** Indian  saint''  or  "LUy  of  the  Mohawks," 
and  was  published  in  Mexico  in  1724.  It  is  entered  in  Beristain 
imder  the  name  of  Juan  Hurtasum  as  foUows:  ''La  Gracia  triun- 
fante  en  la  Vida  de  Catarina  Tegacovita,  India  Iroquesa,  y  en  las 
de  otras  de  su  Nacion.  Imp.  en  M6gico  por  Hogal,  1724." 
The  "Aprobacion'*  contains  the  foUowing:  **Escrita  en  francos 
por  el  Padre  Francisco  Colonec,  de  la  sagrada  Compania  de  Jesus, 
y  traducida  en  castellano  por  el  R.  P.  Juan  de  Vrtassum  de  la 
misma  Compania. " 

The  title  appears  under  Urtassum  in  Dr.  Nicolas  Le6n's  Bilh 
liografia  Mexicana  del  Siglo  xvni,  Part  I,  1902,  No.  956,  and  as 
No.  2772  in  Jos6  Toribio  Medina's  La  Imprenta  en  Mexico,  1909. 
Neither  gives  the  location  of  a  copy,  but  as  Medina  has  the  Une- 
endings,  he  or  one  of  his  correspondents  had  presumably  seen  it. 

The  French  original  was  first  published  in  **Lettres  6difiantes 
et  curieuses,  6crites  des  missions  6trangeres."  These  "Lettres" 
were  translated  into  Spanish  by  P.  Diego  Davin,  thus  giving  us 
two  Spanish  translations  of  the  account.  It  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  in  Stoecklein,  J.,  Allerhand  ReisAeschreibun- 
gen,  Band  i,  Th.  6,  1726,  and  into  the  Mohawk  and  Montagnais 

Indian  languages. 

Clara  A.  Smith 


A  Grolier  Club  Exhibition. — Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  exhibitions  of  printed  books  ever  held  in  America  was 
opened  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York 
on  the  evening  of  January  23,  and  continued  on  public  view  imtil 
March  15, 1919. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  Early  Printed  Liturgical  Books, 
with  many  books  of  private  devotion.    These  were  interesting 
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for  a  multitude  of  reasons  aside  from  their  subject-matter:  first, 
perhaps,  because  of  their  place  at  the  begimiing  of  the  history 
of  the  printed  book,  showing,  as  nothing  else  does,  its  direct 
development  from  the  manuscript;  then  for  their  wealth  of 
illustration,  their  importance  among  the  first  picture-books,  as 
well  as  for  the  portrayal  of  contemporary  manners  and  customs 
which  the  cuts  contain;  and,  again,  for  the  association  of  many  of 
the  copies  with  the  great  names  of  history,  or  with  the  famous 
collectors  in  whose  libraries  they  have  been  preserved  successively 
until  today — among  them  the  ponderous  Missal  of  Henry  III, 
a  Book  of  Hours  illuminated  for  Francis  I  when  a  boy,  and  another 
made  for  Catherine  de  Medici,  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  may 
have  been  used  by  her  on  the  very  night  of  the  horrors  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  That  these  service  books  have  been  a  favorite 
subject  with  printers,  who  have  been  students  of  their  art  and 
coUectors  as  well,  is  proved  by  the  large  number  of  volumes  in  the 
exhibition  which  had  passed  through  the  collections  of  the  great 
Didot  and  William  Morris,  and  it  was  pleasant  for  a  lover  of  Morris 
to  trace  their  influence  upon  him,  both  in  the  types  and  the  quaint 
cuts  of  the  very  copies  which  he  had  owned  and  studied. 

The  most  important  book  exhibited  was  the  famous  Mainz 
Psalter  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  1459,  with  its  initial  letters,  which 
are  the  despair  of  printers  in  colors  today.  This  copy  of  the  second 
dated  book  is  the  only  one  of  the  few  existing  which  has  found  its 
way  to  America.  Other  choice  volimies  were  the  only  known 
copy  of  the  first  service  book  printed  in  England  (a  Book  of  Hours 
done  by  Caxton,  about  1477),  ^^  Mozarabic  Psalter  and  Breviary 
printed  for  Cardinal  Ximenez,  which  are  among  the  rarest  and 
handsomest  examples  of  Spanish  printing,  and  colored  and  im- 
colored  copies  of  the  great  Missal,  published  by  Giimta  in  1503 
for  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  called  the  most  beautiful  missal  ever 
printed  in  Venice. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mass,  by  Savonarola  (Florence,  ca.  1496), 
was  opened  to  show  a  cut  representing  the  Elevation  of  the  Host, 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  woodcuts  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Early  Gennan  decoration  was  represented  by  the  Psalter  of  Her- 
mann Nitschwitz,  printed  at  the  Cistercian  Monastery  at  Zinna, 
ca,  1495,  ^  curious  work  executed  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
and  his  son  Maximilian,  and  called  by  Mr.  Pollard  the  ''most 
richly  decorated  German  book  of  the  15th  century."  A  case  of 
lovely  little  Italian  Books  of  Hours  included  two  copies  of  Aldus' 
Greek  Horae  of  1497,  with  its  noted  woodcut  of  the  Annunciation. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  exhibition,  however,  was  made  up  of 
the  French  Books  of  Hours  so  generally  conceded  to  be,  both 
in  printing  and  illustration,  among  the  most  beautiful  books  ever 
printed.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  these  were  exhibited,  so  that 
in  addition  to  showing  the  illustrations  usually  accompanying 
the  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  the  Sequences,  the  Penitential  Psalms, 
etc.,  it  was  possible  to  exhibit  many  of  the  varied  forms  of  treat- 
ment, by  different  artists,  of  the  same  subject,  as,  for  instance, 
the  "Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds,"  always  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  illustrations,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  same  block 
through  the  offices  of  different  printers,  for  the  study  of  the  inter- 
change of  blocks  among  the  printers  of  the  Parisian  Horae  has 
always  been  a  puzzling  one.  Other  volumes  were  opened  at  leaves 
showing  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  floral  borders,  the  tiny  woodcut 
figures  of  many  of  the  border  blocks,  the  elaborate  marks  of  the 
various  printers,  and  the  cuts  of  the  occupations  of  the  months, 
with  their  very  human  interest,  preceded  by  the  Anatomical  Man 
in  all  his  gruesomeness,  even  as  he  appears  in  the  popular  almanac 
of  today.  By  far  the  greater  number  were  printed  on  vellum, 
and  many  were  illuminated,  but  the  beauty  of  the  coloring  in 
many  cases  failed  to  atone  for  the  loss  of  the  clear  lines  of  the 
woodcut,  and  it  was  usuaUy  the  uncolored  copy  that  received  the 
greater  attention. 

Antoine  V6rard,  the  first  publisher  of  these  Horae^  was  repre- 
sented by  a  superb  copy  of  his  Grandes  Heures  of  August  20,  1490, 
followed  by  seven  others  produced  by  him.    The  work  of  Jean 
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du  Pr6,  first  Parisian  printer  of  illustrated  books,  was  shown  by 
a  volume  printed  for  Meslier,  February  14,  1490.  The  followers 
of  V6rard  and  Du  Pre,  though  not  originators,  attained  a  perfection 
which  is  found  especially  in  the  work  of  Philippe  Pigouchet  and 
his  principal  publisher,  Simon  Vostre.  No  less  than  twenty-five 
volimies  produced  by  them  appeared  in  the  exhibition,  the  beauti- 
ful editions  of  August  22  and  September  16,  1498,  probably  the 
most  noted  of  all  the  Horae^  being  seen  in  colored  and  uncolored 
copies.  Examples  of  the  five  different  sets  of  cuts  which  they 
used  were  shown — the  early  archaic,  followed  by  the  perfection 
of  the  simple  French  Gothic,  and  the  sets  showing  German  influence 
and  the  gradual  deterioration  which  came  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Long  sets  by  Kerver,  the  Hardouyns,  and  the 
minor  printers  showed  variety,  but  little  originality,  imtil  the  work 
of  Geofroy  Tory  was  reached,  when  new  beauty,  this  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  infused  into  the  old  Book  of  Hours.  Two 
varieties  of  Tory's  noted  edition  of  1524-25  were  exhibited. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  evidenced  especially  by  the  books 
produced  by  Thielman  Kerver,  Higman  and  Eustace,  the  old 
Gothic  border,  with  its  manifold  charms,  went  out  of  fashion; 
and  in  one  case  in  the  exhibition  two  copies  of  the  same  book 
were  seen,  one  of  them  containing  the  usual  border,  and  the  other 
(whether  by  some  such  process  as  the  use  of  a  frisket,  or  by 
erasure,  is  not  certain)  appearing  with  only  a  narrow  gold  fillet 
painted  about  the  type-page. 

The  exhibition  closed  with  a  group  of  books  of  English  interest, 
including  Caxton's  Hours  according  to  Sarum  Use,  already  referred 
to;  five  early  Primers,  printed  in  England,  or  partially,  at  least, 
in  the  English  language;  three  editions  of  the  famous  Queen 
Elizabeth^ s  Prayer-Book,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  known  as  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI,  1549. 

R.  S.  G. 
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BIBUOGRAPHY— A  FORECAST 

BY  GEORGE  WATSON  COLE,  L.H.D. 

TTHE  sale  in  December,  1 919,  of  the  Christie-Miller  copy 
*  of  the  1599  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and 
Adonis  for  £15,000  called  out  numerous  comments. 
Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  high  prices  that 
have  been  realized  for  other  rare  books.  Those  familiar 
with  the  records  of  book  auctions  during  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years  are  well  aware  that  the  price  of  rare  books 
has  been  steadily  mounting,  and  that  those  sold,  for 
what  were  at  the  time  considered  high  prices,  would  if 
now  placed  in  the  market  bring  very  much  more. 

The  question  is  naturally  asked,  Why  do  these  books 
bring  such  amazingly  high  prices?  It  may  be  said,  to 
begin  with,  that  the  increasingly  high  prices  realized  on 
many  rare  books  that  have  come  into  the  market  during 
the  last  decade  or  two  are  largely  due  to  the  character 
of  the  books  themselves.  A  nimiber  of  wealthy  collectors 
have  been  attracted  by  them,  and  not  without  cause,  for 
never,  in  the  history  of  bookselling,  has  such  a  large 
number  of  superlatively  rare  books  been  offered  for  sale 
within  such  a  limited  period. 

As  long  as  a  book  continues  to  be  privately  owned, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  again  come  into  the 
market.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  rare  books 
have  a  tendency  to  find  their  way  into  public  institutions. 
Once  there,   they  are  permanently  removed  from  the 
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market.  Every  book  so  locked  up  reduces  the  number  of 
those  that  can  again  be  offered  for  sale.  Consequently 
this  fact,  when  known,  creates  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
any  collector  who  knows  of  it  to  seciu*e  a  copy.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  comes  in  and  hence  the  ever  increas- 
ing prices  that  are  realized. 

In  the  case  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  just  mentioned, 
though  it  was  but  the  Fourth  Edition,  it  was  the  only 
copy  known  of  the  earliest  edition  still  remaining  in 
private  hands.  Its  appearance,  therefore,  presented  the 
only  possible  opportimity  that  a  private  collector  could 
ever  have  of  adding  it  to  his  collection.  Is  it  then  at  all 
surprising  that  in  a  competition  between  two  gentlemen 
possessing  the  finest  collections  of  Shakespeare's  works  in 
the  world,  outside  of  the  British  Museum,  a  battle  royal 
took  place  for  its  possession  ?  And  what  more  could  be 
desired  than  that  this  same  rarity  should  find  a  place 
on  the  shelves  of  a  library  in  this  country  where  it  can 
at  any  time  be  consulted  by  a  student  of  Shakespeare  ? 

These  high  prices  are  not  an  immixed  evil.  They 
stimulate  owners  to  search  their  libraries  and  place 
their  rare  books  in  the  market  in  order  that  they  may 
profit  by  these  high  prices.  The  recent  Mostyn,  Christie- 
Miller,  and  Newdigate-Newdegate  sales,  to  name  but  a 
few,  no  doubt  owe  their  origin  to  this  cause. 

High  prices  are  inevitable  where  wealthy  collectors 
compete  for  the  possession  of  rarities,  especially  where 
most  of  the  known  copies  have  already  found  their  way 
into    public    collections.    The    Henry    E.    Huntington 
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Library,  as  is  now  well  known,  is  no  longer  a  private 
collection,  and  the  rarities  absorbed  by  it  will  never  again 
come  into  the  market.  Mr.  Huntington  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  rounding  out  and  strengthening  it  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  interest  himself  in  its  growth  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past. 

That  high  prices  are  not  entirely  due  to  his  competition 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Huntington  duplicate 
sales,  from  which  Mr.  Huntington  himself  was  removed 
as  a  competitor,  surprisingly  high  figures  were  uniformly 
maintained.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  high  char- 
acter and  extreme  rarity  of  the  items  offered,  many  of 
which  then  appeared  at  public  sale  for  the  first  time. 

Another  important  fact  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  rush  of  owners  to  place  their  collections  in  the 
market  and  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  high  prices 
now  being  realized  is  bringmg  to  light  not  only  copies  of 
acknowledged  rarity,  but  is  even  revealing  many  whose 
very  existence  has  in  some  cases  been  questioned;  while, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  those  have  appeared  that  hereto- 
fore have  been  absolutely  unknown  to  bibliographers. 

A  few  of  these  cases  are  so  striking  and  are  of  such 
importance  in  literary  history  that  we  may  be  pardoned 
in  calling  attention  to  one  or  two. 

In  the  Christie-Miller  sale  advertised  to  take  place 
November  28,  1919,  but  postponed  until  the  following 
month,  occurred  a  copy  of  Robert  Greene's  A  Quip  for  an 
Upstart  Courtier  (no.  50),  the  earliest  of  the  three  editions 
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known  to  have  been  printed  in  1592.  This  work  was 
published  posthumously  and,  as  originally  printed,  con- 
tained a  scurrilous  attack  upon  Gabriel  Harvey  and  his 
two  brothers.  In  the  later  editions  this  attack  was  sup- 
pressed, the  only  part  retained  being  a  reference  to  the 
father  of  the  Harveys  whose  calling  was  that  of  a  rope- 
maker.  This  allusion  to  the  calling  of  the  father  (as 
modified)  naturally  seemed  to  writers  on  the  controversy 
as  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  vitriolic  bitterness 
displayed  by  Gabriel  Harvey  and  his  brothers  in  the 
progress  of  the  controversy,  there  being  nothing  about 
the  calling  of  a  rope-maker  to  merit  such  a  revengeful 
attitude. 

All  writers  on  the  subject  have  therefore  thought  that 
there  must  have  been  something  more  than  this  mere 
innuendo  to  account  for  the  bitterness  excited  in  the  mind 
of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  to  have  caused  him  to  open  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  and  vilify  the  memory  of  Robert  Greene, 
then  dead,  and  of  Thomas  Nash,  his  defender.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  one,  no  matter  what  the  provocation, 
who  vents  himself  in  the  following  sonnet  which  Gabriel 
Harvey  included  in  his  Fonre  Letters  and  Certaine  Sonnets j 
1592,  where  he  says: 

Come  fellow  Greene,  come  to  thy  gaping  graue: 

Bidd  Vanity,  and  Foolery  farewell: 
Thou  ouer-long  ha/t  plaid  the  madbrain'd  knaue: 

And  ouer-lowd  ha/t  rung  the  bawdy  bell. 
Vermine  to  Vermine  mu/t  repaire  at  la/'t: 
No  fitter  hou/e  for  bu/y  folke  to  dwell: 
Thy  Conny-catching  Pageants  are  pa/^t: 
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Some  other  mu/t  thq/'e  arrant  Stories  tell. 

The/e  hungry  wormes  thinke  long  for  their  repa/t: 

Come  on:  I  pardon  thy  offence  to  me: 

It  was  thy  liuing:  be  no  /o  agha/t: 

A  Foole,  and  Phi/ition  may  agree. 

And  for  my  Brothers,  neuer  vex  thy/elfe: 
Thy  are  not  to  di/ea/'e  a  buried  Elfe. 

How  unlike  this  is  William  Basse's  sonnet  on  the  death 
of  Shakespeare : 

On  Mr.  Wiiiiam  Shakefpeare 
Renowned  Spencer  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  learned  Beaumont,  and  rare  Beaumont  ly 
A  little  nearer  Chaucer,  to  make  rome 
For  Shake/peare  in  your  threfold,  fourfold  tombe. 
To  lodge  all  fouer  in  one  bed  make  a/hiftc 
Until  Domes  day,  for  heardly  will  (a)  fifte 
Betwixt  this  day  and  that  by  fate  bee/laine, 
For  whom  the  curtains/hal  bee  drawne  againe. 
But  if  Precedencie  in  death  doe  barre 
A  fourth  place  in  your/acred  Sepulcher, 
In  this  uncarved  marble  of  thy  owne, 
Sleepe,  brave  Tragedian,  Shake/'peare,/leef)c  alone; 
Thy  unmol^ted  re/'t,  un/hared  cave, 
^oJJ^JJt,  as  lord,  not  tenant,  to  thy  grave, 
That  unto  others  it  may  counted  bee 
Honour  hereafter  to  bee  layed  by  thee. 

So  completely  had  the  original  edition  of  Greene's 
Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  dropped  out  of  sight  that 
all  writers  on  this  controversy  in  their  attempts  to 
discover  the  cause  of  Harvey's  animosity  settled  upon  a 
short  passage  where  Harvey's  father  had  been  described 
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as  a  rope-maker.  The  copy  which  has  now  come  to  light 
formerly  belonged  to  Richard  Heber  and  was  sold  in  the 
first  sale  of  his  library  (no.  3132)  in  1834  for  £1  155. 
It,  together  with  many  other  of  Heber's  treasures,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Christie-Miller  and  its  location  lost  sight 
of.  Only  upon  its  reappearance  at  the  recent  sale  has  its 
importance  as  a  piece  of  contemporary  literary  evidence 
been  fully  realized. 

The  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier ^  the  occasion  of 
Harvey's  outburst  of  spleen,  though  the  fact  was  unknown 
to  him,  has  since  been  found  to  be  plagiarized  from  a 
much  older  work  by  Francis  Thynne,  entitled  The  Debate 
betweene  Pride  and  Lowlines.  This  was  published  about 
1570  and  the  only  known  copy  of  it,  formerly  in  the 
Bridgewater  House  Library,  is  now  in  the  Huntington 
Library.  The  Quip  takes  the  form  of  a  dispute  between 
a  courtier  (Velvet-Breeches)  and  a  tradesman  (Cloth- 
Breeches)  as  to  which  of  them  is  entitled  to  the  greater 
respect.  It  is  determined  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  a 
jury.  As  the  dispute  takes  place  in  a  highway,  wayfarers, 
as  they  approach,  are  halted  to  form  the  panel  from 
which  the  jury  is  selected.  People  representing  many 
callings  as  they  approach  are  accosted  and  examined  as 
to  their  qualifications  to  serve  on  this  jury.  Among  them 
is  a  rope-maker.  This  gives  Greene  an  opportimity  to 
reflect  upon  the  calling  of  the  father  of  the  Harveys  and 
upon  his  three  sons,  which  he  does,  as  follows: 

I  both  wondred  and  laught  to  heare  Clothbreeches  make  this 
di/cou^e,  when  I /aw  two  in  the  vallye  together  by  the  eares,  the  one 
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in  leather,  the  other  as  blacke  as  the  Deuill:  I/tept  to  them  to  part 
the  fraie,  and  que/'tioned  what  they  were,  and  wherefore  they  brawled: 
Marry  quoth  hee,  that  lookt  like  Lucifer,  though  I  am  blacke,  I  am 
not  the  Deuill,  but  indeed  a  Colyer  of  Croyden,  and  one/ir  that  haue 
/olde  many  a  man  a  fal/e  /acke  of  coales,  that  booth  wanted  mea/ure, 
and  was  halfe  full  of  du/t  and  drq//e.  Indeed  I  haue  beene  a  Lieger  in 
my  time  in  London,  and  haue  played  many  madde  pranckes,  for 
which  cau/e,  you  may  apparantly /ee  I  am  made  a  curtail,  for  the 
Pillory  (in  the/ight  of  a  great  many  good  and/ufficient  mtncj/csy) 
hath  eaten  off  booth  my  eares,  and  now/ir  this  Ropemaker  hunteth 
me  heere  with  his  halters,  I  gc//c  him  to  be/ome  euill/pirite,  that  in 
the  likene^^c  of  a  manne,  would/ince  I  haue  pa/t  the  Pillory,  per/wade 
me  to  hange  my/clfe  for  my  olde  ofFen/es,  and  thercfore/ith  I  cannot 
ble;7e  me  from  him  with  Nomine  patriSy  I  lay  spiritus  Sanctus  about 
his/houlders  with  a  good  crabe  tree  cudgell,  that  hee  may  get  out  of 
my  company.  The  Ropemaker  replied,  that  hone/tly  ioumeying  by 
the  way,  hee  acquainted  him/elfe  with  the  Collyer,  and  for  no  other 
cau/e  pretended.  Hone/'t  with  the  Deuill,  quoth  the  Colliar,  how 
can  he  be  hone/t,  who/le  mother  I  gey/e  was  a  witch,  for  I  haue  herde 
them /ay,  that  witches /ay  their  praiers  backeward,  and/o  dooth  the 
Ropemaker  yeame  his  liuing  by  going  backward,  and  the  knaues  cheefe 
liuing  is  by  making  fatall  in/trumentes,  as  halters  and  ropes,  which 
diuers  de/perat  men  hang  them/elues  with  Well  quoth  I,  what  /ay 
you  to  the/e,  /hall  they  be  on  the  Jurie?  Veluet  breeches  /aid 
nothing,  but  Cloth  breeches/aid,  in  the  Ropemaker  he  found  no  great 
fal/ehood  in  him,  therefore  hee  was  willing  hee/hould  be  one,  but  for 
the  0>liyer,  hee  thought  it  necej(/ary,  that  as  he  came/o  he/hould 
departy/o  then  I  had  the  Ropemaker /tand  by  till  more  came,  which 
was  not  longe. 

The  rope-maker's  response,  as  here  given,  is  wholly 
unlike  that  in  the  First  Edition,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  ropemaker  replied,  that  hon^tly  ioumeyeng  by  the  way,  he 
acquainted  him/elfe  with  the  Colliar,  &  for  no  other  cau/e  pretended. 
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And  whether  are  you  a  going  qd.  I  ?  Many/ir  qd.  he,  fi^/'t  to  al^olue 
your  question,  I  dwel  in  Saffron  Waldon,  and  am  going  to  Cambridge 
to  three /ons  that  I  keep  there  at/choole,/uch  apt  children /ir  as  few 
women  haue  groned  for,  and  yet  they  haue  ill  lucke.  The  one/ir 
(Richard  Harvey]  is  a  Deuine  to  comfort  my/oule,  &  he  indeed  though 
he  be  a  vaine  glorious  a//e,  as  diuers  youths  of  his  age  bee,  is  well  giuen 
to  the/hew  of  the  world,  and  writte  a  late  the  lambe  of  God,  and  yet 
his  pari/hioners/ay  he  is  the  limb  of  the  deuill,  and  ki^eth  their  wiues 
with  holy  ki//cs^  but  they  had  rather  he/hould  keep  his  lips  for  madge 
his  marc.  The/econd/ir  [John  Harvey]  is  a  Phy/itian  or  a  foole,  but 
indeed  a  phy/itian,  &  had  proued  a  proper  man  if  he  had  not/poiled 
him/elfe  with  his  A/trological  di/cou^e  of  the  terrible  coniunction  of 
Satume  and  Jupiter.  For  the  eldc/'t  [Gabriel  Harvey]  he  is  a  Ciuilian, 
a  wondrous  wit  ted  fellow, /ir  reuerence /ir,  he  is  a  Doctor,  and  as 
Tubalcain  was  the  fi^t  inuenter  of  Mu/lck,/o  he  Gods  beni/on  light 
vpon  him,  was  the  fi^t  that  inuented  £ngli/he  Hexamiter:  but/ee 
how  in  the/e  daies  learning  is  little  e/'teemed,  for  that  and  other  familiar 
letters  and  proper  treati/es  he  was  orderly  clapt  in  the  Fleet,  but/ir 
a  Hawk  and  a  Kite  may  bring  forth  a  co)/trell,  and  hon^t  parents 
may  haue  bad  children.    Hone/'t  with  the  deuil  qd.  the  CoUiar,  [etc.]. 

The  discovery  of  this  copy  of  the  unexpurgated  edi- 
tion now  for  the  first  time  brings  to  light  the  real  cause 
of  the  bitterness  and  vituperation  of  Harvey  against 
the  character  of  Greene.  Critics  and  literary  scholars 
have  been  misled  from  reading  the  later  editions  into 
believing  that  Harvey  took  umbrage  because  he  and  his 
two  brothers  were  called  the  sons  of  a  rope-maker.  The 
original  passage  (also  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  the 
Britwell-Court  sale  catalogue)  shows  that  the  Harve)^ 
had  a  real  cause  of  grievance  and  that  their  family  had 
been  held  up  to  contempt. 
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This  discovery  of  a  long-lost  edition  of  a  well-known 
work  reminds  us  of  the  discovery  of  another  whose 
very  existence  had  been  hitherto  unsuspected.  The 
Newdigate-Newdegate  collection  was  advertised  to  be 
sold  at  Sotheby's,  January  22,  1920,  but  previous  to 
that  date  was  sold  etirbloc  to  the  late  George  D.  Smith. 
In  this  sale  appeared  a  copy  of  Robert  Greene's  Pandosto; 
The  Triumph  of  Time,  1595.  Bibliographies  of  English 
literature  give  the  dates  of  many  non-existent  editions 
which  have  crept  into  them  by  mistake.  The  discovery 
of  editions  hitherto  unknown  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
This  was  just  what  happened  in  the  latter  case.  Early 
editions  of  this  work,  from  which  Shakespeare  borrowed 
the  plot  of  The  Winter^ s  TalCy  are  by  no  means  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Of  the  First  Edition  (1588)  there  is  only  an 
imperfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum;  while  of  the 
Second  Edition  (1592)  the  only  copy  at  present  known  is 
in  the  Library  of  Mr.  William  Augustus  White,  of  Brook- 
lyn. Then  comes  the  Third  Edition  (1595),  the  Newdi- 
gate-Newdegate copy  hitherto  imrecorded,  which  has 
come  to  this  coimtry  and  foimd  a  resting-place  in  the 
Huntington  Library. 

Pandosto  was  a  popular  romance  and  ran  through 
nine  editions.  Its  title  was  then  changed  to  The  Pleasant 
Historie  of  Dorastus  and  Favmia,  under  which  name  it 
appeared  some  fifteen  times  or  more. 

Such  new  discoveries,  together  with  the  fact  that  so 
many  rare  books  are  being  brought  to  this  coimtry,  raises 
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some  very  interesting  questions  regarding  the  present 
status  of  the  records  of  English  literature.  The  bibliog- 
raphies of  the  past  when  critically  examined  are  found  to 
be  far  from  satisfactory.  The  information  they  impart 
is  of  varying  degrees  of  fullness  and  reliability.  Those 
compiled  in  the  past  contain  information  gathered  from 
many  sources,  much  of  it  copied  from  previous  works  of 
a  similar  kind  and  not,  to  any  great  extent,  f roni  the  books 
themselves.  In  the  early  bibliographies  the  information 
given  is  scanty  as  regards  titles  and  descriptions,  and  on 
investigation  it  is  too  often  foimd  unsatisfactory.  Fre- 
quently they  serve  only  as  hints  that  such  and  such  books 
exist,  and  that  fuller  information  should  be  sought  for 
elsewhere.  These  old  bibliographies  are  valuable  in  a 
way,  but  modem  requirements  call  for  fuller  information 
derived  from  the  books  themselves. 

The  term  "scientific  bibliography"  has  been  suggested 
as  a  proper  one  to  be  applied  to  modem  bibliographical 
methods  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  past.  The 
question  naturally  arises.  Is  the  term  "scientific"  a 
proper  one  to  use  in  this  connection  ?  The  word  "scien- 
tific," as  defined  by  the  Century  Dictionary y  is  "concerned 
with  the  acquisition  of  accurate  and  systematic  knowledge 
of  principles  by  observation  and  deduction:  as  scientific 
investigation."  If  it  be  true  that  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  bibliographers  is  based  upon  observation  and  that 
deductions  are  made  from  such  observation,  and,  further- 
more, that  this  all  leads  to  a  more  accurate  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  books,  the  term  "scientific  bibliography" 
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would  seem  to  be  properly  applied  to  work  in  this  field 
of  research. 

The  term  "anatomical  bibliography"  has  also  been 
suggested  as  a  proper  one  to  apply  to  the  work  of  the 
bibliographer  as  at  present  carried  on.  May  not  this 
expression  also  be  properly  applied  to  such  work  ?  This 
term,  we  also  think,  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to 
the  work  of  the  modem  bibliographer.  For,  not  being 
satisfied  to  consider  a  book  as  an  entity,  he  anatomizes 
or  examines  it  minutely,  and  considers  it  point  by  point 
in  order  to  discover  the  relations  that  each  part  bears  to 
the  whole.  For  a  book,  as  is  well  known,  is  made  up  of 
SQ>arate  sheets,  each  of  which  bears  an  important  relation 
to  the  whole. 

Bibliography,  itself,  has  been  defined  to  be  a  science 
that  treats  of  books,  their  materials,  authors,  typography, 
editions,  dates,  subjects,  classifications,  history,  etc. 

The  writer  has  made  a  somewhat  critical  study  of  the 
books  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  printers,  not 
only  of  single  copies,  but,  in  nimierous  cases,  of  several 
copies  of  the  same  book.  In  this  work  he  has  found  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  examine  and  compare  them 
not  only  sheet  by  sheet,  but  leaf  by  leaf.  The  structural 
parts  of  the  book  have  therefore  been  critically  examined. 
As  a  result  he  has  come  to  feel  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  anatomical  bibliography,  and  that  no  satisfactory 
study  of  books  can  be  carried  on  which  does  not  take 
into  careful  consideration  the  relations  of  their  different 
parts.    Only  by  keeping  this  feature  firmly  in  mind 
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and  applying  it  can  we  arrive  at  a  thorough  and  scientific 
study  of  bibliography.  Little,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
has  been  written  upon  this  phase  of  the  work. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  materials  that  go  into  the 
composition  of  a  book  and  the  processes  employed  in 
transferring  a  manuscript  into  a  finished  and  marketable 
book  should  each  be  considered  in  its  natural  order. 
These  are:  (i)  paper  and  [)aper-making;  (2)  types, 
typesetting,  and  printing;  and  (3)  binding  and  binders. 

The  bibliography  of  the  past  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
work  of  paste-pot  and  scissors,  of  inkhom  and  goose-quill. 
That  phase  has  had  its  day,  and  a  new  era  has  arisen. 
The  old  style  of  bibliography  was  not  without  its  value- 
To  it  the  bibliographer  of  today  owes  an  infinite  debt 
of  gratitude,  for  the  records  thus  prepared  serve  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  construct  better  work.  Like 
all  work  based  upon  the  compilations  of  one's  predecessors, 
it  copied  both  good  and  bad.  While  in  the  main  it  is 
good,  it  lacks  the  accuracy  and  authority  required  at  the 
present  day,  which  insists  upon  a  full  and  imerring  descrip- 
tion based  upon  an  actual  examination  of  a  book,  and, 
whenever  possible,  upon  a  comparison  of  several  copies. 

The  importance  of  such  a  comparison,  when  it  can  be 
made,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  example.  The 
Hoe  copy  of  Goodall's  Poems  and  Translations,  London, 
1689  (sale  catalogue,  2:1474),  on  examination  was  found 
to  contain  fom  leaves  in  the  first  sheet  or  half-sheet  and 
appeared  to  be  perfect.  These  leaves  consisted  of  a  title- 
p)age  and  three  leaves  containing  "  The  Table  "  of  contents. 
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From  all  appearances,  when  seen  alone,  this  copy  seemed 
absolutely  perfect.  On  comparing  it  with  another,  the 
Chew  copy,  the  latter  was  fomid  to  contain  eight  pre- 
liminary leaves  instead  of  four.  The  four  additional 
leaves,  not  in  the  Hoe  copy,  were  found  to  contain  the 
license,  two  leaves  of  dedication,  and  a  leaf  of  errata. 
As  the  leaves  in  the  Hoe  copy  bore  no  signature-marks  and 
the  printed  matter  was  complete  as  far  as  it  went,  no 
suspicion  of  lacking  leaves  was  aroused.  The  dedicatory 
leaves  of  the  Chew  copy  had  two  signature-marks,  A3 
and  A4.  An  examination  of  the  [)aper  in  the  Chew  copy 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  eight  preliminary  leaves  were 
printed  on  a  single  sheet  with  portions  of  the  watermark 
on  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  leaves.  At  the  end  of 
the  Table  is  the  catchword  "ERRA-"  over  which,  in  the 
Hoe  copy,  a  shp  of  paper  had  been  neatly  pasted.  A 
portion  of  a  watermark  also  appears  on  the  first  leaf  of  the 
Table  in  the  Hoe  copy.  A  perfect  copy  of  this  book 
therefore  contains  the  following  leaves : 

I  license 

I  title-page 

I  dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Clarendon 

I  dedication  to  Mr.  Roderick  (in  verse) 

3  "The  Table" 

I  Errata  verso 

Total:  8  leaves. 

Only  by  such  a  critical  method  can  the  errors  that 
have  crept  into  the  old  bibliographies  and  which  have 
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been  handed  on  by  more  recent  writers  be  eUminated. 
Only  by  such  a  method  can  bibliography  be  built  up  on 
a  scientific  basis. 

Records  made  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
book  itself  may  be  termed  "descriptive  bibliography." 
The  records  of  books  contained  in  the  old  bibliographies 
may  be  defined  according  to  the  fulness  of  the  information 
or  lack  of  it,  which  they  give.  Where  author,  full  title, 
size,  nimiber  of  volimies,  place,  printer,  date,  and  signa- 
ture-marks are  given,  the  book  may  be  said  to  be  described. 
If  only  author,  title,  place,  and  date  are  given,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  recorded.  If  all  that  is  given  reads,  for  instance, 
"another  edition,  1662,"  it  is  merely  noted. 

In  referring  to  catalogues  and  bibliographies,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  character  or  amount  of 
information  given  concerning  a  book  should  be  differ- 
entiated by  the  use  of  some  such  or  similar  terms.  If  this 
were  systematicaUy  done,  the  expressions,  "Hazlitt 
describes  a  copy,"  "Lowndes  records  a  copy,"  or  "Herbert 
notes  a  copy,"  would  at  once  indicate  the  amoimt  and 
character  of  the  information  to  be  expected  when  the 
reference  is  looked  up. 

The  modem  bibliographer  is  no  more  content  to  base 
his  statements  on  a  superficial  examination  of  a  book  than 
the  medical  man  is  to  base  his  upon  a  hasty  inspection  of 
his  patient.  The  latter  tests,  probes,  and  amputates  if 
need  be.  Sir  William  Osier  himself  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  practicing  medicine  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  anatomy  in  all  its  branches  than  the 
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present-day  bibliographer  would  of  following  his  pro- 
fession without  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  book  and  their  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  modem  bibliographer  may  properly  be  called  the 
anatomist  of  the  book.  If  he  would  be  successful  in  his 
vocation  he  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  that  is  to 
be  known  about  the  paper  on  which  a  book  is  printed, 
its  quality,  method  of  manufacture,  and  through  what 
processes  it  goes  in  order  to  become  a  part  of  a  book.  He 
must  similarly  be  acquainted  with  the  methods  employed 
by  the  printer  in  turning  a  manuscript  into  a  printed  book. 
He  must  imderstand  the  art  of  printing  and  be  able  to 
detect  in  every  instance  the  points  in  which  the  printer 
has  mistaken  the  ideas  of  the  author  (in  so  far  as  typo- 
graphical essentials  are  concerned,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
the  changes  involved  in  textual  matters).  And,  no 
less  important,  he  must  be  able  to  detect  the  places 
where  the  binder  has  mistaken  the  order  in  which  the 
printer  intended  the  various  parts  of  the  book  to  be 
bound. 

The  bibliographer  of  the  present  day,  therefore,  has 
ceased  to  consider  a  book  as  an  entity,  and,  instead, 
regards  it  as  a  series  of  fragments  or  parts  combined  or 
assembled  by  the  binder,  sometimes  as  the  printer 
intended  it  to  be  put  together  and  sometimes  not. 

The  modem  bibliographer,  therefore,  is  not  and  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  examination  of  a  single  copy  of  a 
book,  especially  if  it  seems  to  contain  any  abnormal  or 
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unnatural  features.  His  object  prnnarSy  b  to  describe  a 
perfect  copy.  In  tbe  various  vicissitudes  through  whidi 
old  books  have  come  down  to  us  they  have  often  under- 
gone many  and  \'aried  dianges«  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
with  difficult}'  that  a  copy  can  be  found  that  is  in  its 
original  binding  or  is  still  in  its  (nistine  cooditiQiL.  It  may 
even  be  made  up  of  parts  of  two  or  more  editions,  and  it 
is  incumbent  cm  the  bibliographer  to  detomine  from 
^riiich  editions  they  have  been  taken.  The  indignities 
which  book-collectors  and  binders  have  perpetrated  on 
some  copies  of  books  would  make  an  interesting  and  long 
stor>\ 

Hence,  modem  bibliography  becomes  comparative 
as  well  as  anatomical,  and  the  analog>*  between  it  and 
medicine,  that  has  just  been  made,  becomes  still  closer, 
for  we  have  not  only  to  consider  bibliography  ana- 
tomically, but  comparatively.  A  book  should  not  only 
be  considered  by  itself,  but  the  processes  of  the  author, 
copyists,  compositors,  pressmen,  and  binders  of  different 
periods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  jugglings  of  book-sellers 
and  collectors  in  their  endeavor  to  perfect  copies,  should 
all  be  taken  into  accoimt.  The  methods  of  the  past  are 
no  longer  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  those  of  the 
present  day. 

In  the  remarks  which  follow  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  the  reasons  and  to  show  why  bibliography  has  at 
last  come  to  stand  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

I.  We  have  first  bibliographies  which  give  abundant 
titles,  but  are  weak  in  descriptions.    They  often  merely 
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give  dates.  Such  entries  are  simply  notes  which  the 
compilers  never  had  the  time,  opportunity,  or  inclination 
to  expand.  A  characteristic  example  of  this  class  of 
bibliographies  is  to  be  foimd  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  BH- 
tannica,  published  in  1824. 

2.  The  next  class  of  bibliographies  is  of  a  mixed  nature 
the  best  feature  of  which  consists  of  full  and  exact  descrip- 
tions made  by  their  compilers  from  the  books  themselves. 
To  these,  however,  are  often  added  information  derived 
from  the  owners  of  the  books  and  that  gleaned  from  pre- 
vious publications  covering  the  same  field.  Confining  our- 
selves to  bibliography  of  English  literature,  such  are 
Ames  and  Herbert's  Typographical  Antiquities  and 
Hazlitt's  Hand-Book  and  his  series  of  Bibliographical 
Collections  and  NoteSy  extending  from  1876  to  1903. 

3.  We  come  lastly  to  bibliographies  covering  a  more 
limited  field,  the  best  examples  of  which,  perhaps,  are  to  be 
found  in  those  prepared  by  Thomas  J.  Wise  in  which 
the  bibliographical  history  of  each  work  is  fully  given. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  change  in  biblio- 
graphical methods.  It  would  be  folly,  were  it  possible, 
to  discard  what  has  already  been  done.  It  represents 
too  much  research  and  labor  and  is  too  valuable  in  sug- 
gestions to  be  dispensed  with.  The  work  of  the  future 
must  consist  more  and  more  in  collecting,  classifying, 
and  digesting  the  mass  of  information  to  be  found  in  the 
bibliographies  of  the  past,  and  in  the  location,  if  possible, 
of  copies  of  every  edition  through  which  any  given  work 
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has  passed.  This,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  systematicaUy  done. 

It  is  ne>'er  safe  to  accept  uncorroborated  statements 
made  in  any  bibliography.  Check-lists  ou^t  to  be  pre- 
pared and  sent  out  broadcast  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
copies  of  editions  about  which  information  is  desired. 
When  this  is  once  thoroughly  done,  questionable  details 
can  be  settled  by  the  use  of  photostat  copies.  In  the 
Huntington  Library  this  method  is  being  tried  and  the 
Check-List  that  has  been  issued  is  intended  as  a  step  in 
this  direction. 

We  recently  worked  out  from  the  best  information  we 
possessed  the  bibliographical  history  of  two  works, 
Pandosto  and  A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Newdigate  and  Britwell  copies,  therefore, 
came  to  us  as  a  not  unwelcome  surprise,  as  it  enabled  us 
to  take  one  more  step  toward  completing  the  biblio- 
graphical history  of  those  two  works.  Now  that  these 
copies  have  been  added  to  our  collection  we  shall  be  able 
more  satisfactorily  to  complete  our  records. 

So  I  believe  the  work  of  "comparative  bibliography" 
is  that  which  we  must  now  take  up  in  order  that  old 
ghosts  may  be  laid  and  that  our  stock  of  information  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  new  discoveries. 

Our  friends  of  the  English  Bibliographical  Society  have 
in  hand  a  work  exactly  in  this  line,  the  compilation  of  a 
short-title  list  of  all  works  by  English  authors,  printed  in 
England  or  abroad  before  1640,  giving  the  location  of  a 
copy  of  every  title  recorded.    It  is  estimated  that  this 
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work  will  take  three  or  more  years  to  complete  and  that 
it  will  comprise  about  30,000  titles.  The  Check-List 
of  the  Huntington  Library  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  some 
slight  service  in  enabling  the  Society  to  trace  a  consider- 
able niunber  of  imique  copies  in  this  country.  A  similar 
work  ought  to  be  imdertaken  here  so  that  we  may  learn 
definitely  what  was  done  by  the  early  presses  in  our  own 
country,  and  where  copies  of  each  work  can  be  foimd. 

When  this  preliminary  field  work  is  completed,  then 
will  come  the  work  of  tabulation  and  recording.  This 
work  lies  before  us,  and  at  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
could  it  be  taken  up  with  more  surety  of  success. 

The  photostat,  invented  and  perfected  within  the 
past  decade,  has  provided  an  inexpensive  medimn  of 
reproduction.  By  its  use  we  are  virtually  enabled  to 
place  side  by  side  copies  scattered  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  the  other.  By  its  means  we  are  able  to  compare 
diflferent  copies  and  compel  them  to  yield  up  their  secrets 
as  eflfectively  as  if  they  were  under  our  very  eyes.  With 
these  aids  questions  as  to  editions,  issues,  title-pages, 
use  of  old  sheets,  etc.,  can  be  for  once  and  for  all 
settled  and  information  imparted  to  the  scholar  or 
textual  critic  which  will  enable  him  to  perform  his  work 
more  easily  and  with  greater  certainty.  Niunerous  in- 
stances might  be  cited  in  which  we  have  been  enabled 
by  the  photostat  to  thus  settle  questions  which  could  not 
have  been  solved  in  any  other  way. 
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BY  LEONARD  L.  MACKALL 

IT  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  this  Society  should 
^  take  its  action  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Osier,  in  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  since  he  always  stayed  here  on  his  many  visits 
to  Atlantic  City.  Few  knew  it  at  the  time,  for  he  used 
to  register  under  an  assumed  name,  usually  that  of  some 
old  medical  worthy,  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the 
necessary  rest  and  relaxation  for  which  he  had  come  and 
yet  was  identification  enough  to  his  best  friends,  who 
were  merely  amused  by  his  various  ingenious  aliases. 

Once  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a 
librarian  asked  him  to  write  his  name  in  the  register, 
and  was  later  much  surprised  to  find  instead  "Miss 
Persimmons"  written  in  the  well-known  hand!^ 

Some  fantastically  wonderful  quasi-medical  letters 
signed  "Egerton  Y.  Davis,  Jr.,"  in  various  journals,  were 
really  written  by  Dr.  Osier,  who  greatly  enjoyed  the 
consequent  mystification  of  readers  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
humor — especially  as  a  really  authentic,  though  scarcely 
less  extraordinary  narrative,  published  seriously  under 
his  own  name,  was  to  his  surprise  regarded  as  a  mere 
hoax.*  His  sense  of  humor  was  always  active,  and  he 
often  indulged  in  playful,  practical  jokes. 

'  Cf.  BuUetin  of  the  Medical  Library  Associaiion,  July,  iQiQ,  p.  6. 

» Canada  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  XVI  (1888),  377,  734;  XVII, 
557;  New  York  Medical  Journal,  XL VII,  332,  412;  Medical  Record,  XXXIII, 
97;  cf.  Literary  Digest,  January  17,  1920,  p.  50. 
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All  this  almost  bo>ish  fooling  in  word  and  deed  was 
amusing,  but  certainly  harmless.  I  have  dwelt  on  it  here 
because  unfortunately  Dr.  Osier's  name  is  still  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  public  with  \'arious  most  ab- 
surd things  which  the  newspapers  said  that  he  said  in  his 
whimsical  farewell,  a  really  sad  instance  of  irresponsible 
misrepresentation  of  a  great  and  good  man.  What  he 
really  said  (I  heard  him  myself)  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject, while  expressed  in  his  most  characteristic  style,  was 
neither  radical  nor  new,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  to  Andrew  Carnegie  the  idea  of  his  pensions 
for  retiring  professors. 

I  cannot  now  do  better  than  quote  his  own  comment, 
written  a  year  later : 

'*To  interpose  a  little  case,''  to  relieve  a  situation  of  singular 
sadness  in  parting  from  dear  colleagues  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  I  jokingly  suggested  for  the  relief  of  a  senile 
professoriate  an  extension  of  Anthony  TroUope's  plan  mentioned 
in  his  novel,  The  Fixed  Period.  To  one  who  had  all  his  life  been 
devoted  to  old  men,  it  was  not  a  little  distressing  to  be  placarded 
in  a  world-wide  way  as  their  swom  enemy,  and  to  every  man  over 
sixty  whose  spirit  I  may  have  thus  unwittingly  bruised  I  tender 
my  heartfelt  regrets.^ 

'  Preface  written  for  the  second  edition  with  three  additional  addresses 
of  Aequanimitas,  etc.,  London  and  Philadelphia,  1906.  The  address  here 
called  "The  Fixed  Period"  is  printed  in  full  in  this  edition  (and  later 
impressions;  also  in  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associalionj  March  4, 
1905);  cf.,  e.g.,  p.  399:  "In  that  charming  novel,  The  Fixed  Period^  Anthony 
TroUope  discusses  the  practical  advantages  in  modem  life  of  a  return  to  this 
ancient  usage,  and  the  plot  hinges  upon  the  admirable  scheme  of  a  college 
into  which  at  sixty  [67]  men  retired  for  a  year  of  contemplation  before  a  peace- 
ful departure  by  chloroform,"  and  p.  400:    "Whether  Anthony  TroUope's 
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The  newspapers  carefully  omitted  all  reference  to 
Trollope;  and,  as  to  much  else  which  they  chose  to 
ascribe  to  Dr.  Osier,  they  might  with  equal  justice  have 
attacked  Goethe,  Schopenhauer,  Helvetius,  Byron,*  and 
many  others  besides  those  referred  to  in  Dr.  Osier's 
address.    In  a  later  farewell  address  he  said : 

It  may  be  that  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a  busy  life  I  have 
given  offence  to  some — who  can  avoid  it  ?    Unwittingly  I  may  have 


suggestion  of  a  coUege  and  chloroform  should  be  carried  out  or  not  I  have  become 
a  little  dubious,  as  my  own  time  is  getting  so  short" — which  shows  dearly 
enough  that  he  was  not  taking  Trollope's  suggestion  too  seriously  I 

Trollope*s  book  is  now  rare,  even  in  libraries,  but  it  is  still  in  print  in  the 
Tauchnitz  Collection,  and  I  find  that  it  originally  appeared  anonywtously  in 
Blackwood's  Magasine,  October,  1881 — March,  1882;  cf.,  e.g.,  CXXX,  419: 
''It  was  at  last  decided  [by  the  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Britannula,  an 
imaginary  island  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  scene  is  laid)  that  men  and  women 
should  be  brought  into  the  college  at  sixty-seven,  and  that  before  their  sixty- 
eighth  birthday  they  should  have  departed";  and  p.  434:  ''It  had  at  last 
been  decided  that  certain  veins  should  be  opened  while  the  departing  one 
should,  under  the  influence  of  morphine,  be  gently  entranced  within  a  warm 
bath." 

>  Goethe,  Faust,  Part  II,  Act  11,  11.  6785-89,  Baccalaureus:  "GewissI 
das  Alter  ist  ein  kaltes  Fieber  /  Im  Frost  von  grillenhafter  Noth./  Hat  einer 
dreissig  Jahr  vorUber,  /  So  ist  er  schon  so  gut  wie  todt./  Am  besten  wir's, 
euch  zeitig  todtzuschlagen  " — written  probably  when  Goethe  was  an  old  man 
himselfl  Helvetius,  De  Vesprit,  HI,  8  {fEuvres,  1818,  I,  389),  approved  by 
Schopenhauer,  Welt  als  WiUe,  3d  ed.,  Vol.  II,  chap,  vii,  amplifying  his  letter 
to  Goethe,  June  33,  1818  (Goeike-Jakrbuch^  1888,  p.  73):  ".  .  .  .  bin  der 
Meinung,  dass  Helvetius  Recht  hat  zu  sagen,  dass  bis  zum  3osten  hdchstens 
35sten  Jahre  im  Menschen  durch  den  Eindruck  der  Welt  alle  Gedanken  err^ 
sind,  deren  er  ffihig  ist,  u.  alles  was  er  sp&ter  liefert,  immer  nur  die  Entwic^el- 
ungen  jener  Gedanken  sind."  Byron:  "No  man  ought  to  live  after  thirty, 
when  enjoyment  ceases"  (George  Finlay's  "Reminiscences,"  appended  to  the 
new  edition,  1835,  of  Stanhope's  Greece^  p.  506). 
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shot  an  arrow  o'er  the  house  and  hurt  a  brother — if  so,  I  am  sorry, 
and  I  ask  his  pardon.  So  far  as  I  can  read  my  heart  I  leave  you 
in  charity  with  all.* 

This  was  indeed  the  literal  truth.  This  real  charity 
or  brotherly  love  found  expression  in  coimtless  acts 
always  done  quietly.  Though  a  most  busy  man,  eagerly 
consulted  by  patients  from  all  over  the  coimtry,  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  his  practice  was  financially 
imremimerative.  He  is  said  to  have  traveled  all  the  way 
to  California  in  order  to  treat  a  patient  free;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  he  "took  out  of  Baltimore  not  one  cent  of  all 
the  fees — ^none  of  which  came  from  hospital  patients — 
he  received  in  the  sixteen  years  of  his  work"  there. 

No  one  was  more  constantly  anxious  to  help  actively 
every  really  good  cause.  Such  imceasing,  imselfish 
activity,  such  great  ability,  such  rare  personal  charm, 
naturally  made  an  imusually  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

Seldom  surely  has  a  living  man  received  a  finer 

tribute  than  the  imsentimental  yet  eloquent  personal 

articles  in  the  special  Osier  niunber*  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 

Hospital  BuUetiny  issued   for  his   seventieth  and  last 

birthday.    Professor    Gildersleeve,    dean    of   American 

philologists,  at  eighty-eight,  contributed  some  charming 

verses,  ending: 

His  winged  words  straight  to  their  quarry  go. 
All  hearts  are  holden  by  his  meshes  yet. 

A  more  elaborate  and  more  general  tribute,  intended 
for  the  same  birthday  (though  unfortunately  delayed  for 


'  AequanimUas,  2d  ed.,  p.  464. 

'  July,  1919,  reprinted  in  book  form,  1920. 
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months"  by  printers'  strikes,  etc.),  are  the  two  handsome 
volimies  of  Contributions  to  Medical  and  Scientific  Research^ 
consisting  of  some  150  papers  by  as  many  pupils  and 
co-workers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Osier's  constant  anxiety  to  aid  even  strangers  in 
any  serious  scientific  work  was  well  iUustrated  by  his  cordial 
welcome  to  Dr.  Crous,  the  young  representative  of  the 
Prussian  Commission  on  a  General  Catalogue  of 
Incimabula,  whose  second  paper  before  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  (London)  states  that  it  was  mainly 
Dr.  Osier's  kindness  and  notes  of  introduction  which 
gave  him  access  to  the  incunabula  in  England.'  This 
reminds  me  to  add  that  when  during  the  war  almost 
everyone  in  Germany  was  obsessed  with  a  fantastically 
wild  hatred  of  everything  English,  Dr.  Osier's  German 
colleagues  Ewald  (Berlin,  now  dead)  and  von  Miiller 
(Munich)  remembered  him  with  affection;  and  the  latter 
has  written  a  sympathetic  notice  on  learning  of  his 
death.*  Similarly,  though  his  own  only  child  was  killed 
in  the  war,  he  was  among  the  first  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  really  suffering  children  of  Austria. 

*  But  Volume  I  and  a  dummy  containing  part  of  Volume  11  were  formally 
presented  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  London,  July  ii,  1919. 
Sir  William's  very  striking  reply  is  printed  in  the  British  MgUcqI  Jtmmalf 
July  19,  1919;  also  in  the  Annals  of  Medical  History,  New  Yoric,  Vol.  II, 
No.  2. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  XII,  182-87  (London,  19x4); 
cf.  pp.  87-99,  ^^^  S^  William's  paper,  "The  Proposed  General  Catalogue  of 
Incimabula,"  read  before  the  Medical  Library  Association  at  Washington, 
May,  1913,  published  in  its  Bulletin,  April,  1914. 

'  MUnchener  medizinische  Wochenschrift,  February  27, 1920. 
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His  only  child,  Edward  Revere  Osier,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  action  near  Ypres,  as  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
on  September  2,  191 7,  not  yet  twenty-one  years  old, 
after  serving  with  great  credit  for  a  year  in  France. 
The  crushing  blow  was  borne  most  bravely  by  both 
parents.  Dr.  Osier  worked  harder  than  ever,  and  seemed 
to  be  still  cheerful;  but  his  friends  could  see  that  his 
heart  was  broken.  His  own  death  was  the  result  of 
exposure  while  returning  from  a  professional  consultation. 

Revere  Osier  had  gradually  formed  an  interesting 
collection  of  English  books,  mainly  of  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  periods,  to  which  his  father  had  added  most  of 
the  non-scientific  works  from  his  own  fine  library.  Soon 
after  their  son's  death  his  parents  presented  this  whole 
collection  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  a  suitable 
endowment  to  form  a  "Tudor  and  Stuart  Club"  (some- 
what similar  to  the  well-known  Elizabethan  Club  at 
Yale),  which  will,  imder  such  circiunstances,  be  very 
deeply  appreciated,  and  will  imdoubtedly  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  and  interest  to  the  students  at  that  uni- 
versity— 2L  cherished  memorial  to  both  father  and  son.' 

Only  a  word  can  be  said  here  on  Pr.  Osier  as  a 
bibhophile.  He  tells  us  himself:  "Books  have  been  my 
deUght  these  thirty  years,  and  from  them  I  have  received 
incalculable  benefits.  To  study  the  phenomena  of 
disease  without  books  is  to  sail  an  imcharted  sea,  while 
to  study  books  without  patients  is  not  to  go  to  sea  at 

« Cf.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circidars,  1919,  Fcbniary,  p.  19,  and 
December,  pp.  17,  127. 
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all."'  He  knew  well  the  monumental  Index  Catalogue 
of  the  Surgeon-General's  Library  and  the  Index  Medicus^ 
and  used  them  constantly  to  great  advantage^  but  the 
personal  touch  m  Atkinson's  Medical  Bibliography  (1834, 
A-B  only)  delighted  him,  and  he  calls  it"  the  most  fascinat- 
ing book  on  the  subject  ever  written."*  His  book  of 
addresses,  AequanimitaSy  concludes  with  a  wise  and 
striking  page  headed  "Bed-Side  Library  for  Medical 
Students, "  naming  ten  books,  including  his  own  favorite, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici.  But  he  taught 
the  love  of  books  not  by  word  only.  Our  "Resolutions" 
mention  what  might  be  called  his  "book  clinics"  for 
medical  students.  In  Baltimore  he  formed  also  a  small 
informal  dining-club  which  he  named  "The  Ship  of 
Fools."  It  was  so  agreeable  that,  when  he  was  leaving 
Baltimore  for  Oxford,  the  members  presented  him  with 
a  magnificent  Henriade  ("Londres,  1741"),  inscribed  by 
Voltaire  to  his  physician  Dr.  de  Silva* — surely  a  very 
fitting  application  by  others  of  the  principle  on  which 
Dr.  Osier  himself  always  so  generously  and  imselfishly 
acted:  " The  true  bibliophile  has  a  keen  pleasure  in  seeing 
an  important  dociunent  in  its  proper  home."* 

His   own   great   library    cannot   be    even    vaguely 
described,  but  its  general  classification  is  indicated  in 

s  "Books  and  Men,"  Aequanimitas,  p.  220;  Boston  Medical  a$td  Surgical 
Journal,  January  17,  1901. 

*  Canadian  Medical  Assodalion  Journal,  July,  1913,  p.  612. 

*  Ibid.,  August,  1914,  p.  732. 

4  Ibid,,  September,  191 2,  p.  834. 
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the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  (dated  August  6, 
1918): 

My  library  continues  to  grow  and  I  am  trying  to  get  a  proper 

Catalogue If  not  on  right,  at  any  rate  my  scheme  will  be  on 

interesting  lines.  I  have  divided  the  library  into  seven  groups 
— ^Prima,  Secunda,  Historica,  Biographica,  Bibliographica, 
Incunabula  and  Manuscripts.  Sayle,  of  the  Cambridge  Library, 
thinks  it  will  be  feasible,  but,  of  course,  in  a  published  Catalogue 
there  will  have  to  be  a  very  complete  index. 

His  own  favorite  author  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
is  the  subject  of  a  delightful  bio-bibhographical  study 
included  in  the  fine  voliune  entitled  An  Alabama  Studenty 
etc.,  1908. 

I  must  now  close  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  authorized  "Life"  of  Dr.  Osier  is  being  written 
by  his  friend,  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing,  the  eminent  surgeon 
now  at  Harvard,'  who  is  most  anxious  to  see  any  letters 
written  by  Dr.  Osier,  for  use  in  this  connection.  Let 
each  of  us  do  what  he  can  to  make  any  kind  of  suitable 
material  available  for  the  biography,  and  do  it  soon. 

Dr.  Osier  was  a  great  bibliographer,  a  great  physician, 
a  very  great  personahty.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it 
was  the  "power  of  evoking  the  love  of  his  fellow  workers 
that  most  distinguished  him."*  That  love  made  them 
better  workers  and  better  men.  We  who  knew  him  can 
never  forget  our  great  debt  to  our  much  beloved  friend.* 

*  His  address  is:  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  London  Times ^  December  31,  19  ig,  p.  13. 

1  The  volumes  entitled  Aequanimitas  and  An  Alabama  Student  have  been 
incidentally  mentioned  above.    Science  and  Immortality,  1904,  is  also  very 
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Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mackall  the  Society  adopted 
the  following: 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
SIR  WILLIAM  OSLER 

The  Members  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  are  anxious  to  record  in  no  merely  conventional 
or  perfimctory  words  their  appreciation  of  the  great 
loss  which  all  have  snflfered  in  the  death  on  December 

29  last,  of  Sir  William  Osier,  Baronet,  F.R.S.,  the 
imiversally  beloved  President  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  (London),  and  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford,  Honorary  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Bom  at  Bond  Head,  Ontario,  July  12,  1849,  he 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  took  his  M.D.  at 
McGill  University  in  1872,  became  professor  there  and, 


interesting.  Camac's  Counsels  and  Ideals,  from  the  WrUings  of  William  Osier 
1905  (enlarged  edition  to  appear  in  192 1),  classifies  many  fine  ezoeipts  from 
scattered  sources.  Cushing's  edition  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1920)  of  the  address 
as  president  of  the  Classical  Association,  The  Old  Humanities  and  the  New 
Science f  reprints  also  the  list  of  specimens  of  the  '* Bibliotheca  Prima"  and 
contains  a  very  excellent  introduction,  etc  An  elaborate  list  of  Sir  William's 
writings,  773  titles  in  all,  is  in  the  Osier  number  of  the  Jokns  Hopkins  Hospital 
BuUeiin.  Several  valuable  articles  on  him  are  in  the  A  nnals  of  Medical  History, 
Vol.  II,  No.  2.  See  also  British  Medical  Journal,  January  3  and  10,  1920; 
Allbutt  in  Nature,  January  8;  Garrison  in  Science,  January  16;  Thayer  in 
New  York  Nation,  January  24  (fuller  in  Bull.  Med,  and  Ckir.,  Faculty  of  Md., 
January,  1920);  Streeter's  "Osier  as  a  Bibliophile"  (Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  April  i,  1920);  D.  S.  Freeman's  admirable  editorial  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader,  December  30, 19 19,  quoted  in  large  part  in  the  Literary 
Digest,  January  17,  1920.  The  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Sir  Wm.  Oder, 
by  Minnie  W.  Blogg,  "revised  and  enlarged  with  Index,"  has  now  been  issued 
as  a  separate  book  (Balto,  1921). 
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in  1884,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1889  as  its  first  professor  of  medicine, 
and  went  to  Oxford  in  1905.  He  was  made  a  baronet 
in  191 1. 

As  a  great  physician,  a  genius  at  diagnosis,  an  inspir- 
ing teacher,  and  the  author  of  what  is  still  the  standard 
textbook  on  the  practice  of  medicine  in  English  (translated 
into  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Chinese),  besides 
innimierable  special  studies,  his  fame  is  world-wide,  and 
based  on  actual  work  done  well. 

He  wished  to  be  remembered  chiefly  as  having  taught 
medicine  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 

Similarly  he  delighted  in  teaching  bibliography  and 
an  intelligent  love  of  books,  informally  but  with  rare 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  grasp  of  the  himian  and  the 
historical  elements. 

He  invited  his  students  to  his  hospitable  home, 
showed  his  most  interesting  books,  and  told  them  stories 
in  connection  with  their  authors  and  the  history  of  the 
subject,  so  simply  and  yet  so  vividly  that  even  the  least 
interested  of  his  many  hearers  became  thrilled  and  never 
forgot  the  impression,  or  the  chief  facts.  At  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Historical  Club  and  elsewhere  he  made 
many  an  old  book  and  its  author  really  live  again.  His 
various  printed  addresses  and  essays  dealing  with  books 
and  men  are  all  singularly  charming. 

He  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  some  interesting 
volume  to  give  to  that  one  of  many  friends  (including 
libraries),  who  would  best  appreciate  it.    No  one  could 
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be  more  generous,  no  one  ever  proved  himself  a  more 
thoughtful  friend  of  bibliophiles — truly  a  philobibliophile 
par  excellence. 

His  vast  reading  and  learning,  carried  alwa}^  so 
lightly  and  playfully,  his  sparkling  wit,  and  delightfully 
refreshing  hiunor,  his  kindly,  lovable  personality,  his 
absolute  simplicity  and  imselfishness,  soon  made  him 
very  dear  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  individual  influence  was  indeed  imique,  but  he 
recognized  clearly  the  importance  of  organization,  and 
he  was  a  great  organizer  in  much  besides  medicine.  To 
him  is  largely  due  the  success  of  the  Medical  Library 
Association,  as  well  as  of  various  medical  libraries  once 
weak  but  now  strong.  The  large  meeting  room  in  the 
new  library  building  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Fac- 
ulty of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore,  was  gratefully  and 
appropriately  named  after  him,  in  1909. 

For  seven  years,  imtil  his  death,  he  was  President 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  of  London,  and  its  debt  to 
him  in  many  ways  is  very  great  indeed.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Roxburghe  Club.  He  was  a 
Curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library;  and  the  Bodleian 
Quarterly  Record  was  started  at  his  suggestion  and  with 
his  support. 

During  the  war  no  one  worked  harder  than  Dr. 
Osier  (though  he  was  nearing  seventy  when  the  conflict 
began),  in  striving  to  prevent  and  cure  disease,  and  to 
relieve  suffering.  In  the  hospitals  he  visited  friend  and 
foe  alike.    He  made  imusual  efforts  to  see  sick  and 
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wounded  Americans  personally,  and  to  reassure  their 
families. 

Dr.  Osier's  elaborate  monograph  on  "Early  Printed 
Medical  Books  to  1480,"  already  "half-written"  in 
February,  1916,  was  still  unfinished  at  his  death.  It  will 
be  published  by  the  BibUographical  Society,  for  which  it 
was  intended.' 

For  years  he  had  been  working  on  what  would  have 
been  his  bibliographical  magnum  opus — ^a  unique  and  most 
interesting  and  valuable  elaborate  catalogue,  with  histori- 
cal and  biographical  essays  and  notes,  of  his  wonderfully 
rich,  historically  arranged,  scientific  and  medical  library. 
The  suggestive  leaflet  listing  twenty  great  scientific 
books  before  1700  which  he  exhibited  to  the  Classical 
Association  at  Oxford,  May,  1919  (when  he  was  its 
president),  and  the  brilliant  accoimt  of  the  "First 
Printed  Docimients  Relating  to  Modem  Surgical 
Anaesthesia,"  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
just  a  year  earlier,*  indicate  what  that  great  catalogue 
would  have  been.  Our  loss  is  great,  but  we  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  The  catalogue  will  be  completed 
as  far  as  possible,  and  all  the  books  were  bequeathed  to 

'  Cf.  Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society ,  XIII,  4,  and  XIV,  138; 
also  British  Medical  Journal,  January  24,  19 14;  also  Bulletin  of  the  Medical 
Library  Associationf  April,  19 14. 

'  The  leaflet  was  reprinted  in  Annals  of  Medical  History,  Vol.  II,  No.  2, 
and  in  Cushing's  edition  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1920)  of  the  Classical  Association 
address  The  Old  Humanities  and  the  New  Science.  The  ''Anaesthesia"  paper 
was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Section  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  June,  1918,  and  then  in  Annals  of  Medical  History, 
New  York,  Vol.  I,  No.  4. 
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McGill  University,  Montreal,  where  they  will  always 
remain  as  the  most  fitting  monimient  to  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  learned  of  bibliophiles. 

Dr.  Osier  asked  to  be  written  down  as  one  i^o  loved 
his  fellow-men.  He  seemed  especially  fond  of  bibliophiles^ 
and  we  feel  his  loss  most  deeply. 

As  Americans  we  are  sincerely  grateful  for  the  twenty- 
one  full  years  of  his  life  which  he  devoted  to  us. 

Resolved  that  copies  of  this  Minute,  as  an  expression 
of  our  cordial  sympathy,  be  sent  to: 

Lady  Osier 

The  Bibliographical  Society  (London) 

Oxford  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

McGill  University 


JOHN  BOYD  THACHER 

BY  EDITH  BRINKMANN 

IN  the  early  correspondence  concerning  the  collection 
*  of  material  toward  the  Census  of  Fifteenth  Century 
Books  Owned  in  America,  the  name  of  John  Boyd 
Thacher  appears  frequently  as  the  possessor  of  the  largest 
collection  of  these  volimies  in  the  coimtry.  A  natural 
curiosity  to  see  the  collection  was  aroused,  and  the  oppor- 
timity  provided  through  a  card  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Thacher  from  Dr.  John  Thomson  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia.  The  first  of  the  two  interviews,  recol- 
lections of  which  are  here  noted,  followed.  A  cordial 
welcome  to  5  South  Hawk  Street,  a  familiar  address  in 
the  correspondence  mentioned  above,  was  received  on 
presenting  Dr.  Thomson's  card.  The  biographers  of 
Mr.  Thacher  have  spoken  of  his  sincerity,  simplicity,  and 
charm  of  manner — it  would  be  difficult  to  present  this 
side  of  his  character  adequately.  After  the  lapse  of 
fourteen  years  it  remains  a  clear  and  vivid  memory. 
Knowing  now  the  number  and  variety  of  his  interests  and 
the  many  demands  on  his  leisure,  the  gift  of  several  hours 
of  time  to  a  casual  visitor  appears  in  its  full  value  as  an 
act  of  characteristic  generosity. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Thacher  showed  some  choice 
specimens  of  his  large  collection  of  incimabula.  He 
explained  that  these  were  scattered,  some  voliunes  being 
at  his  house  in  Albany,  some  at  his  country  residence, 
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and  some  in  storage.  The  collection^  gathered  to  exhibit 
the  work  of  l&f  teenth-century  printers  rather  than  editions 
of  particular  authors,  at  that  time  contained  examples 
from  more  than  five  himdred  presses  and  nimibered  over 
eight  hundred  volumes.  Mr.  Thacher  explained  in  half- 
hiunorous  manner  that  his  method  of  collecting  was 
perhaps  not  discriminating,  as  he  ordered  inomabula 
in  lots  when  these  were  offered  by  booksellers,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  specimens  of  presses  hitherto 
unrepresented  in  his  collection  among  the  volimies  thus 
purchased. 

This  naturally  led  to  the  possession  of  duplicates,  but 
it  also  furnished  such  opportunities  as  that  of  showing 
two  copies  of  an  early  Venetian  issue  (it  would  be  easy 
to  say  a  Joannes  de  Spira  or  a  Jenson,  but  truth  compels 
the  admission  of  having  forgotten  the  title  and  imprint 
of  this  particular  volume) ;  in  one  of  these  the  last  page 
was  genuine,  in  the  other  copy,  a  clever  forgery.  Mr. 
Thacher  explained  the  way  to  detect  the  differences,  which 
to  the  less  practiced  eye  of  his  visitor  were  indistinguish- 
able. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  choicest  of  his  incimabula 
at  hand,  Mr.  Thacher  spoke  at  some  length  of  his  brochure 
on  Awards  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  He  had  served 
as  a  commissioner  from  the  state  of  New  York  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  on  Awards.  In 
the  latter  office  he  followed  carefully  the  rules  laid  down 
as  a  basis  for  the  award  of  medals,  that  these  should  be 
granted  solely  upon  excellence,  and  that  each  medal 
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should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 

exact  merits  upon  which  the  award  had  been  made. 

This  was  directly  contrary  to  the  method  of  awards 

followed  in  continental  expositions,   where   the  much 

coveted  gold  medal  was  the  prize  of  the  strongest,  and 

sometimes    the   most    unscrupulous,    competitor.    The 

attempt  of  Mr.  Thacher  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  rule 

for  awards  adopted  by  Congress  and  known  to  the 

exhibitors,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  months  before  the 

Columbian  Exposition  opened,  brought  upon  him  attack 

after  attack  from  exhibitors,  press,   and  people,  and 

several  groups  of   the  first-named,   both   foreign  and 

American,  withdrew  from  competition.    In  his  own  words, 

One  prominent  journal  placed  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  column 
in  blazing  type  the  sentence 

"VIVISECTION  HAS  NO  TERRORS  FOR 
JOHN  BOYD  THACHER" 

....  Personally  and  privately  the  reporters  treated  me  courte- 
ously and  kindly,  but  over  and  over  again  they  assured  me  that 
their  orders  were  to  mercilessly  write  me  down. 

The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Thacher  in  this  slender 
volmne,  which  he  said  he  had  published  at  his  own  expense 
to  set  forth  exactly  his  position  in  the  matter  and  his 
justification  therefor. 

To  insure  preservation  of  this  record  of  his  vindica- 
tion from  the  many  false  charges  made  against  him,  he 
had  twenty-five  copies  boimd,  each  by  one  of  the  best  mod- 
em binders,  and  presented  these  to  a  selected  number  of 
the  largest  libraries  throughout  the  country.    He  stated 
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that  he  knew  the  book  would  never  be  preserved  for  its 
contents,  but  that  it  would  be  for  the  binding.  The  copy 
before  me  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  catalogued  as 
"One  of  seven  copies.  This  copy  bound  by  the  Guild 
of  Women  Binders,  London."  The  binding  is  full  crushed 
morocco  of  a  gray-green  color,  comers  of  a  deeper  green, 
and  design  of  crimson  roses  with  gold  tooling;  doublures 
with  border  of  gray-green  morocco  with  gold  tooling,  sur- 
roimding  a  panel  of  vellum  with  a  decoration  of  oak 
leaves  in  russet  and  gold. 

Memory  is  accurate  on  the  point  that  Mr.  Thacher 
said  he  had  twenty-five,  not  seven,  copies  boimd.  He 
also  stated  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  copy  in  Phila- 
delphia and  asked  to  which  library  a  copy  should  be  sent. 
Frankness  bade  me  say  that  the  Library  Compwmy  of 
Philadelphia  or  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  prior  claims  by  virtue  of  age  and  size  of  col- 
lections, but  loyalty  could  recommend  no  other  beneficiary 
than  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  matter 
of  gratification  to  learn  some  weeks  later  that  Mr.  Thacher 
had  sent  a  copy  of  his  Awards  to  Dr.  Thomson  for  that 
library. 

A  third  matter  on  which  Mr.  Thacher  was  then 
engaged  and  of  which  he  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm 
was  his  plan  for  writing  a  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  personality  of  the  chief 
actors  therein  as  revealed  by  their  autographs.  Among 
his  many  interesting  possessions  was  a  remarkable 
collection  of  autographs  of  this  period,  some  idea  of  the 
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extent  of  which  may  be  had  from  glancmg  over  a  pam- 
phlet, ^^  Outlines  of  the  French  Revolution  as  told  in  Auto- 
graphs (collected  from  a  private  collection).  Exhibited 
at  the  Lenox  Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
March  20,  1905."    The  preface  states: 

The  present  exhibition  of  autographs  is  an  attempt  to  teach 
the  outlines  of  history,  and  particularly  of  the  French  Revolution, 
by  means  of  holographic  illustration.  The  writing  of  a  man,  it  is 
held,  is  the  most  perfect  relic  he  leaves  behind  him.  Something 
physical,  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral,  belonging  to  his  person- 
ality, has  gone  into  the  material  substance  carrying  his  writing. 

The  exhibition  contained  autograph  letters  or  documents 
of  502  persons  connected  with  the  French  Revolution, 
beginning  with  "those  characters  ....  whose  intel- 
lectual processes  taught  the  people  of  France  to  think 
for  themselves."  The  names  range  from  Montesquieu 
and  Voltaire  to  Napoleon  I. 

The  second  interview  with  Mr.  Thacher  occurred 
about  eighteen  months  later.  He  had  finally  consented 
to  permit  the  titles  of  his  incimabula  to  be  included  in  the 
proposed  Census  of  Incunabulay  and  the  occasion  of  this 
visit  was  to  state  to  Mr.  Thacher  just  what  data  were 
desired  for  this  Census.  With  Mr.  Wyer  and  Mr.  Ame 
Kildal  (then  a  student  at  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  who  listed  Mr.  Thacher's  titles  for  the  Census)  y 
another  pleasant  hour  was  spent  with  Mr.  Thacher, 
renewing  and  confirming  the  first  impression  of  one  of  the 
most  charming,  gracious,  and  miaffected  men  it  has  been 
the  writer's  privilege  to  meet. 


MI^a^^ES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
BffiUOGRAPHiCAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
HELD  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
MAY  I.  1920 


The  Amual  Meedn^  for  the  rar  19J0  was  hdd  00  May  i,  at 
the  Hocei  Chefaca.  Atbntk  City.  Xev  Jersey.  The  Preside&t, 
Dr.  Gcorfe  Watson  Cbfe.  was  in  the  chair,  and  presented  as  his 
presidential  address  the  paper  on  '"Bibliography — A  Forecast'' 
wfaidi  appears  on  a  preceding  psge. 

\[r.  Seymoor  de  Rico  submitted  the  foDoving  siiggcstiDDS, 
wfaidi  were  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  Keogh: 

The  sob ject  irinch  I  ^nentiire  to  bring  bdore  jnoa  is  a  piactical  one, 
and  my  purpose  is  rather  to  sHmnlarf  discnssian  and  so  ascertain  yonr 
feriin^  than  to  actually  make  any  concrete  proposals. 

There  are  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  a  certain  nomber  of  learned 
societies,  chibs.  endowments,  etc.  wfaidi  are  in  tfae  faabit  of  pobfehing, 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  bibliographical  or  literary  monographs 
for  distributioa  to  their  members  and  supporters. 

Such  volumes  are  among  tfae  most  welcome  tools  o£  tfae  librarian, 
bibliographer,  and  student. 

Tfae  present  prohibitive  costs  botfa  of  printing  and  paper  make  tfae 
publication  of  such  volumes  a  most  difficult  matter. 

Could  we  not  contemplate  occasionally  pooling  our  resources  and 
bringing  out  sucfa  works  in  co-operaticHi,  tfaus  sfaaring  tfae  burdoi  of  tfae 
costs  and  producing  the  volumes  at  a  possible  price  ? 

Is  there  any  reason  that  a  book  dub  in  California  and  a  learned 
sodety  in  Alassachusetts  should  not  simultaneously  issue  to  tlieir  mem- 
bers a  bibliography,  say  of  "Edgar  Poe,"  with  no  otfacr  di£[erences 
between  the  copies  than  possibly  the  binding  or  an  additional  imprint 
on  the  title-page  ? 

The  only  sufferers  would  be  the  two  or  three  enthusiasts  who  are 
generous  enough  to  subscribe  to  boUi  of  these  dubs;  are  they  so  numerous 
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that  they  would  resign  rather  than  occasionally  receive  two  copies  of 
a  book? 

To  put  the  proposal  on  a  concrete  ground,  I  may  state  that  the 
Bibliographical  Society  (of  London)  will  always  be  willing  to  consider 
any  proposal  for  a  joint-account  printing  of  a  work  of  general  interest. 

Co-operation  between  the  workers  and  subscribers  of  the  various 
dubs  and  societies  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  and  I  sincerely  wish  that 
it  could  be  put  on  a  practical  basis.    What  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall  spoke  on  the  work  of  Sir  William 
Osier  as  a  book  collector  and  a  bibliographer,  and  presented  the 
Resolutions  printed  on  a  preceding  page. 

A  paper  "On  a  Proposed  List  of  Printers — 1454-1800,"  by 
Worthington  Chauncey  Ford,  was  read  by  title.  Li  the  discussion 
that  followed,  Mr.  Winship  described  the  material  for  such  a  list 
which  had  been  accumulated  at  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
in  Providence. 

Mr.  Augustus  H.  Shearer  presented  some  "Bibliographical 
Notes  on  Le  Courier  d'AmSrique,'*  describing  the  efforts  he  had 
made  to  secure  data  for  a  consecutive  series  of  the  issues  of  this 
Philadelphia  paper.^ 

Miss  Edith  Brinckmann,  who  was  the  actual  compiler  of  a 
large  part  of  the  material  used  in  editing  the  Census  of  Fifteenth 
Century  Books  Owned  in  America,  submitted  an  account  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  late  Hon.  John  Boyd  Thacher,  of  Albany, 
which  is  printed  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Winship  reported  on  the  publication  of  the  Census. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report,  which  is  printed  below. 

The  officers,  whose  names  appear  on  page  iii  of  this  issue,  were 

named    by    the    Nominating   Committee,   George    S.    Godard, 

chairman,  Victor  H.  Paltsits,  and  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  and  duly 

elected. 

Augustus  H.  Shearer,  Secretary 

'  Dr.  Shearer's  paper  is  reserved  for  publication  in  a  proposed  issue  of  the 
Society's  Papers  which  will  be  devoted  to  eighteenth-century  newspapers 
printed  in  America  in  French. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

This  rqx>rt  covers  from  July  i,  1919,  up  to  which  date  the 
last  report  was  made,  as  printed  in  Papers^  VoL  XTIT,  Part  n. 

There  are  now  (April  30,  1920)  193  members,  of  which  number 
13  are  new  since  last  report.  There  are  also  7  life-members,  and  i 
honorary  member. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  lost  by  death  i  life-member, 
Mr.  George  D.  Smith,  and  5  regular  members,  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Gould,  Benno  Loewy,  Thomas  M.  Owen,  £.  O.  S.  Scholefidd,  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Wilmarth.  One  member  has  resigned,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Pyle,  of  St.  Paul. 

The  membership  now  comprises  84  institutions  and  109 
individuals.  We  have  4  members  from  Great  Britain,  and  i 
each  from  Holland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  South  Australia,  and 
Germany.  One  of  our  life-members  resides  in  France,  and  our 
honorary  member  is  from  Chile. 

Up  to  April  30,  1920,  we  have  received  the  annual  dues  from 
all  but  26  of  our  members. 

I  append  Treasurer's  report  for  July-December,  1919,  and 
January-April,  1920,  with  the  recommendation  that  we  print 
only  the  six  months  to  December,  1919,  and  in  future  make  report 
to  cover  the  calendar  year. 

Receipts 

July-December,  1919 

Balance  on  hand  July  i,  1919 $663 .36 

Membership  dues,  1918  (2) 6.00 

Membership  dues,  1919  (10) 30.00 

Membership  dues,  1920  (i) 3 .00 

Interest  on  deposit 8 .90 

University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Sales  to  June  30,  1919 38 .92 

Sales  August,  1919 6 .00 

Received  from  "A  Friend"  toward  cost  of 

Papers 250 .00 

Back  files  sold  by  Treasurer 13  •  5© 

$1,019.68 
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EXPENDITUSES 

July-December,  1919 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  Postage $    i .  21 

Portrait  of  Daniel  Webster 15 .00 

University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Papers y  Vol.  XIII,  No.  i  (400  copies) .  429.67 

Addressing  and  mailing  same 19  09 

$    464.97 

Balance  on  hand,  December  31, 19 19  (State  

Street  Trust  Co.,  Boston) $554.71 

Note. — ^The  cost  of  Papers,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  1919,  and  mailing  of 
Mune,  $391  u|8,  though  paid  in  1920,  is  really  chargeable  against  the 
receipts  of  1919,  and  subtracting  this  from  cash  on  hand  December  31, 
1919,  leaves  a  true  balance  of  $163.23  to  carry  over  to  1920. 

Life-Membership  Fund 

Principal 

(For  use  only  on  Publications,  not  on  regular  Papers) 
Balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1919  (Brookline,  Mass., 

Savings  Bank) $368 .52 

No  receipts — ^no  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand,  December  31,  1919 $368 .52 

Interest 

(Applicable  to  regular  expenses  of  Society) 

Balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1919 67 .  74 

Interest  to  December  31,  1919 8 .  72 

Balance  on  hand,  December  31,  1919 76 .46 

Total $444.98 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Treasurer 
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A  Study  in  Evolution. — ^Thc  printed  output  of  Dr.  Osier's 
half-century  of  productive  work,  as  set  forth  in  brief  bibliographic 
record,  makes  an  imposing  total  which  few  can  ever  have  equaled. 
Whether  one  considers  merely  its  bulk  or  more  properly  its  con- 
temporary influence  and  its  promise  of  lasting  importance,  the 
record  is  impressive.  Miss  M.  W.  Blogg,  the  librarian  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  compiled  in  1919  a  list  of  Dr.  Osier's 
written  work  for  the  Osier  nimdber  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Bulletin  which  gave  730  titles.  This  number  was  increased  to 
1,195  for  the  separate  reprint  of  the  list  issued  in  1921.  It  affords 
a  striking  smnmary  of  the  evolution  of  Sir  William  Osier. 

The  record  begins  two  years  before  he  took  his  medical  degree, 
with  a  contribution  to  the  Canadian  Naturalist,  which  was  followed 
with  the  usual  literary  offerings  of  those  who  expect  soon  to  be 
looking  for  a  place  to  work.  The  instinct  for  getting  into  print 
was  evident,  however,  in  1874,  when  he  sent  home  a  series  of 
"  Letters  from  Berlin  "  to  be  printed  in  the  Canada  Medical  Journal. 
Two  years  later  he  first  showed  the  tendency  to  break  away  from 
strictly  technical  subjects,  in  a  letter  to  the  Canadian  Lancet  on 
the  lack  of  professional  esprit  de  corps.  Miss  Blogg  lists  14  titles 
for  this  year,  19  for  1877,  and  66  for  1878.  He  went  this  number 
one  better  in  1880,  raised  the  count  to  70  in  1886,  and  in  1887  to  81. 
By  this  time  the  routine  reports  on  unusual  clinical  observations 
and  book  reviews  began  to  be  varied  by  occasional  editorials  on 
"Doctor's  Signs"  and  "The  Brains  of  Criminals,"  by  addresses  to 
local  medical  societies,  and  more  formal  professional  lectures  in 
New  York  and  London. 

The  only  catalogue  that  appears  in  the  list  of  Dr.  Osier's 
interests  up  to  this  time  is  one  of  "  Morbid  Anatomical  Specimens," 
but  the  obituary  notes  on  foreign  practitioners  suggest  that  he 
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was  already  keenly  alive  to  the  historical  and  the  international 
aspects  of  medicine.  In  the  early  nineties  he  came  to  be  the 
speaker  most  desired  at  American  medical-school  graduations  and 
at  professional  gatherings  of  every  sort,  and  he  evidently  devoted 
increasing  care  to  the  preparation  of  these  occasional  talks  as  he 
realized  the  influence  he  was  exerting  through  personal  contact. 
The  subjects  came  to  range  farther  and  farther  afield,  from  John 
Keats,  the  apothecary-poet,  to  Thomas  Dover,  physician  and 
buccaneer,  from  "A  Rhode  Island  Philosopher"  to  "John  Locke 
as  a  Physician."  His  library  was  already  large  in  number  of 
voliunes,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  first  title  in  the 
bibliography  which  is  directly  associated  with  old  books,  "A 
Visit  to  the  Hunterian  Library  at  Glasgow,"  in  1902,  marks  an 
important  point  in  the  development  of  his  deeper  interests.  Three 
years  later  he  said  farewell  to  his  students  and  colleagues  in 
America,  and  made  an  address  in  London  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne; 
the  same  year  he  attended  the  famous  Osier  Dinner  and  wrote  on 
the  liver  and  bile  ducts.  Professional  claims  and  the  habit  of 
writing  maintained  their  hold  to  the  end,  but  such  subjects  as 
Religio  Mediciy  John  Radcliffe,  Thomas  Linacre,  Michael  Servetus, 
crop  out  with  increasing  frequency,  until  in  191 2  he  is  fairly 
committed  to  "Men  and  Books"  in  a  series  of  contributions  to 
his  earlier  associates  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal, 
When  the  War  Dragon  caught  him  in  one  of  the  expiring  swishings 
of  its  tail,  he  was  the  leader  among  English-speaking  exponents  of 
The  Old  HumanUies  and  the  New  Science.  G.  P.  W. 

Applied  Bibliography. — The  genealogy  of  the  printed  editions 
of  the  Genealogia  deorum  of  Boccaccio  is  set  forth  very  neatly  by 
Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  Modern 
Philology  for  December,  1919.  He  establishes,  by  combining  the 
bibliographical  and  the  literary  evidence,  the  parentage  of  the 
successive  editions  from  1472  to  1532,  as  well  as  the  progressive 
loss  of  strength  due  to  the  failure  of  the  editors  to  introduce  any 
new  strain  from  the  manuscript  copies. 
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A  New  Cat  Bibliography. — Carl  Van  Vechten's  The  Ti 
in  the  House,  New  York,  t^ao,  contains  the  first  real  bibliographjr 
of  books  on  cats.  Babington's  brief  list  of  cat  books  was  described 
in  an  earlier  issue  of  these  Papers.  Van  Vechten  devotes  48  pages 
to  the  bibliography  which  he  subdivides  into  30  classes  as  foUows: 
Bibliography;  General;  Varieties,  Breeding,  Care,  and  Diseases; 
Natural  History;  Anatomy  and  Biology;  Psychology;  Language; 
Humanitarian;  Cats  and  Birds;  Law;  Folklore  and  Religion; 
Fiction;  Essays;  Theatre;  Music;  Art;  Anthologies;  Poetiy; 
Miscellaneous;  and  Unclassified.  He  lists  magazine  articles  as 
well  as  separate  publications  and  also  many  books  in  which  the 
cat  plays  but  a  minor  part.  In  this  manner  the  bibliography  is 
enlarged  into  an  index  of  cats  in  literature.  This,  of  onirse,  makes 
the  Ust  of  more  value  to  the  general  student.  He  states  that  the 
bibliography  is  not  complete,  but  only  a  preliminaiy  list,  which 
he  suggests  may  sometime  be  enlarged  and  rqwinted.  We 
certainly  hope  that  he  will  do  this,  printing  the  bibliography  as  a 
separate  book  rather  than  in  with  other  material.  Similar  bib- 
liographies of  dogs,  horses,  etc.,  would  make  a  most  useful  series. 

H.  M.  C. 

An  Ideal  Book  Review. — Dr.  Alexander  Maries,  in  the  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  printed  a  review  of  E.  N.  Adler's  Gazetteer  of 
Eehrew  Printing  which  is  essentially  a  supplement  to  that  com- 
prehensive work.  With  Mr.  Adler's  assistance,  he  is  able  to  fifl 
nearly  ten  pages  with  condensed  corrections  or,  more  often, 
additional  data.  Adler  listed  547  localities  in  which  Hebrew  type 
has  been  used;  Dr.  Marx  raises  the  total  to  626. 
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"  LE  COURIER  DE  U AMERIQUE."  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1784 

BY  AUGUSTUS  H.  SHEARER 

'  I  'HESE  notes  will  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  narrative 
bibliography  rather  than  of  an  anatomical  or  descrip- 
tive, as  Mr.  Cole  suggests,  since  what  I  desire  to  relate 
is  more  or  less  a  personal  account  of  a  search  for  Le 
Courier  de  VAmirique  during  nearly  twenty  years,  after 
having  had  my  attention  called  to  it  by  some  vague  refer- 
ences. The  sale  at  auction  of  a  set  of  this  paper  in  1919 
brought  to  light  at  last  a  publication  which  has  been  almost 
a  myth.  No  copies  had  ever  been  seen  and  yet  everyone 
who  had  studied  the  history  of  newspapers  in  this  coimtry 
or  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  revolutionary  period 
knew  that  Le  Courier  had  probably  existed. 

The  only  reference  recorded  in  bibliographies  was  of 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  June  30, 1 784,  published  in  Philadelphia,  stating 
that  Boinod  and  Gaillard,  a  firm  of  French  booksellers, 
who  had  been  established  in  Philadelphia  since  the  time 
when  the  French  alliance  had  brought  a  niunber  of 
Frenchmen  to  Philadelphia,  were  about  to  publish  a 
newspaper  in  the  French  tongue.  Hildebum  mentions 
this  in  Issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Press  (item  4462), 
referring  to  Scharf  and  Westcott's  History  of  Philadelphia. 
The  latter  history  mentions  the  advertisement  and  states 
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that  the  paper  ''was  commenced  but  had  only  a  short 
existence."  Evans,  18424,  repeats  the  statement  and 
says  "no  copies  appear  to  be  extant."  Outside  of  these 
references  the  matter  ends  so  far  as  printed  record  goes. 

My  own  interest  began  when  studying  the  pohtical 
situation  in  Pennsylvania  from  1776  to  1790  for  my 
doctoral  dissertation.  Searching  all  the  newspapers  of 
the  period,  mcluding  one  or  two  German  papers,  it  seemed 
as  though  some  additional  side  lights  might  be  foimd  if 
the  French  newspaper  published  during  the  heated  political 
contests  of  1784  could  be  examined.  Since  the  author 
of  the  chapter  in  Scharf  and  Westcott  stated  that  it  had 
been  published,  it  seemed  as  though  some  file  must  be 
foimd  among  the  newspaper  collections  in  the  coimtry. 
Naturally  enough  the  Philadelphia  libraries  were  investi- 
gated first,  but  despite  almost  complete  sets  of  Phila- 
delphia papers  of  the  period,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a 
reference  to  Le  Courier.  Nor  had  Harrisburg  a  copy. 
By  writing  to  other  libraries,  by  investigating  personally 
every  likely  place,  negative  results  were  secured  for 
Washington,  Albany,  New  York,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Worcester,  Montpelier,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Hart- 
ford, Providence,  New  Haven,  and  Madison.  Mr. 
Brigham  wrote  that  he  had  no  note  of  the  paper  in  pre- 
paring his  copy  for  Pennsylvania  for  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  list  of  newspapers. 

Since  the  public  libraries  most  noted  in  the  new^>aper 
field  and  those  most  noted  in  early  American  history  had 
failed,  it  seemed  that  there  were  two  other  kinds  of 
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libraries  where  the  paper  might  be  found.  First  were 
the  private  libraries  of  collectors,  either  newly  gathered, 
or  descending  from  earlier  ancestor  collectors,  but  since 
Mr.  Brigham  had  no  record,  discovery  was  likely  to  be 
made  only  when  one  of  these  libraries  was  dispersed,  or 
when  the  owner  of  some  such  library  published  a  catalogue 
of  its  treasures.  In  twenty  years  neither  of  these  things 
has  happened.  The  second  possible  chance  of  finding  a 
copy  was  in  a  foreign  library.  In  1914  Mr.  Waldo  G. 
Leland,  secretary  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
and  at  the  time  directing  the  research  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  in  Paris,  was  asked  to  investigate  the  archives 
there.  Mr.  Leland's  departure  from  Paris  in  September 
of  that  year  left  the  investigation  unmade  but  later  search 
shows  that  Le  Courier  does  not  appear  in  the  Catalogue 
ginirale  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  or  in  their  Cata- 
logue  de  Vhistoire  de  VAmiriquej  nor  is  there  any  reference  to 
it  in  Hatin,  Bibliographie  de  la  presse  p6riodique  franqaise. 
Failing  all  of  the  above,  there  was  still  the  possibility 
of  finding  references  to  Le  Courier  other  than  the  adver- 
tisement. This  was,  strange  to  say,  fairly  easy,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Scharf  and  Westcott  had  known  of  them. 
There  were  additional  advertisements  in  both  Jime  and 
July  and  there  were  references  in  the  Philadelphia  news- 
papers during  the  smnmer  and  fall  of  1784,  which  taken 
out  and  pieced  together,  give  a  definite  idea  of  Le  Courier. 
These  references  center  mainly  around  two  incidents,  the 
Longchamps  case  and  the  gift  of  some  books  by  the  French 
king  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Longchamps  case  was  that  of  a  French  oflScer  in 
Philadelphia  who  married  an  estimable  yoimg  Phila- 
delphia lady,  whose  guardian  asked  for  Longchamps' 
papers.  He  went  to  Barb6  de  Marbois,  the  French  consul, 
to  have  them  authenticated.  An  altercation  arose,  and 
Longchamps  assaulted  Marbois.  He  was  arrested  and 
tried  twice  before  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
Several  features  of  the  trial  were  of  interest  in  international 
law,  such  as  the  sovereignty  of  Pennsylvania,  the  rights  of 
ministers  and  of  consuls,  and  expatriation.  They  were 
of  interest  also  to  French  Americans,  like  Boinod  and 
Gaillard  and  others,  many  of  whom  were  in  America 
because  of  their  admiration  for  American  democratic 
institutions.  One  instance  was  the  willingness  of  the 
supreme  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Dickinson,  to 
appear  as  a  witness  in  the  trial,  another  was  the  demand 
of  France  that  Longchamps  be  sent  to  France  for  trial. 
Le  Courier  de  VAmMque  therefore  began  what  was  a  most 
remarkable  piece  of  legal  reporting.  The  trial  was  given 
in  full,  including  the  speeches  of  coimsel  on  both  sides. 
This  was  so  ably  done  and  of  such  interest  that  the  Free- 
man^s  Journal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  began  to 
translate  and  print  it.  The  first  instalment  appeared  in 
the  Freeman^ s  Journal  of  August  4,  and  said  it  was  copied 
from  Le  Courier  without  however  giving  any  date.  Listal- 
ments  then  appeared  in  the  Freeman^ s  Journal  of  August  1 1 
and  18,  and  in  the  Packet  of  August  7,  19,  and  28,  Sep- 
tember II  and  27,  October  30,  November  24.  In  its 
issue  of  November  24,  its  instalment  from  Le  Courier  said 
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the  case  ended  "last  Friday."  But  the  date  is  deceiving 
so  far  as  detennining  anything  about  Le  Courier y  for  the 
Packet  gradually  fell  behind  Le  Courier  in  the  length  and 
frequency  of  its  instalments,  and  the  end  of  the  case 
reported  on  November  24  actually  occurred  on  October  8. 

From  these  continuous  references  it  was  possible  to 
gather  that  Le  Courier  began  publication  in  July  and 
continued  as  late  as  about  October  12.  The  firm  of 
Boinod  and  Gaillard  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Gail- 
lard,  which  occurred  some  time  between  August  11  and 
November  24,  so  it  was  evident  that  no  issues  were  pub- 
lished later  than  November.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  settle  definitely  from  the  reports  of  the  trial  the  fre- 
quency of  publication,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  was  at 
least  once  a  week  and  possibly  oftener. 

The  other  incident  that  brought  Le  Courier  into  other 
papers  was  the  gift  by  the  French  king  of  one  hundred 
books  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  over  fifty  of  these  books  are,  despite  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  century  and  a  third,  still  in  the  university 
library,  but  the  interesting  thing  at  the  time  was  that  Le 
Courier  cast  slurs  on  the  gift.  As  a  result,  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  trustee  of  the  university  and  judge,  called  on 
Messrs.  Boinod  and  Gaillard  and  ordered  them  to  retract 
and  apologize.  The  publishers  refused,  and  Hopkinson 
then  threatened  that  he  would  cause  them  the  loss  of 
five  subscribers.  Apparently  this  would  have  been  a 
serious  loss.  This  was  reported  in  the  Packet  of  August  8 
and  10,  in  the  Journal  of  August  11,  and  the  Gazette  of 
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August  1 1 .  Boinod  and  Gaillard's  reply,  dated  August  1 1, 
and  what  they  said  in  their  paper  dated  August  lo,  were 
published  in  the  Packet  of  August  12,  and  in  the  Freeman^s 
Journalj  Gazette^  and  Journal  the  following  week.  There 
were  also  "Queries"  written  by  "A.  B."  asking  whether 
foreigners  who  set  up  presses  were  not  "secretly  imder- 
mining  the  foundations  of  oiu:  peace  and  political  interest." 

From  this  incident  it  is  quite  evident  that  publication 
was  oftener  than  once  a  week,  also  that  the  attitude  of 
the  paper  was  in  favor  of  the  Constitutionalist  party  in 
Pennsylvania  politics.  This  party  was  the  democratic 
party,  and  was  considered  radical  by  some  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  by  all  the  tories.  This  throws  an  inter- 
esting side  light  on  the  character  of  the  foreigners  who 
came  to  the  United  States  diuing  and  after  the  war.  In 
general  they  were  those  who  were  interested  in  the  demo- 
cratic ideas  of  the  new  country  and  who  were  getting  away 
from  reaction  and  autocracy  at  home. 

The  conclusions  ^s  to  Le  Courier  were  that  it  was 
established  in  July,  1784,  and  continued  about  twice  a 
week  until  October;  that  it  was  interested  in  Pennsylvania 
affairs  with  a  leaning  to  the  Democratic  party;  and  that 
although  published  in  French  it  was  antimonarchical.  I 
had  written  and  rewritten  these  facts  and  conclusions 
but  always  hesitated  to  publish,  hoping  that  somewhere  a 
copy  would  turn  up. 

The  unexpected,  yet  hoped-for,  event  occurred  in 
September,  191 7.  At  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago, 
the  Edward  E.  Ayer  collection  on  the  American  Indian 
had  for  some  years  through  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Ayer 
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been  securing  transcripts  from  foreign  archives.  Many 
of  these  were  selections  relating  to  special  fields,  or  to  the 
Indians  alone,  but  when  it  came  to  the  letters  and  dis- 
patches from  the  Spanish  minister  at  Philadelphia  to  the 
king  of  Spain  the  archives  at  Seville  were  copied  in  their 
entirety.  This  was  fortunate  for  historical  research  and 
these  transcripts  are  already  being  used  by  investigators. 
The  curator  of  the  Ayer  collection  casually  remarked  to 
me  one  morning  that  some  transcripts  just  received  might 
be  of  interest  to  me  as  they  referred  to  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper  printed  in  French.  I  hastened  to  see  these, 
and  to  my  overwhelming  astonishment  foimd  type- 
written sheets,  word  for  word  copies,  of  ten  numbers  of 
Le  Courier y  articles,  news  notes,  advertisements,  and  all. 
The  Spanish  minister  had  suggested  to  His  Catholic 
Majesty  that  he  might  be  interested  in  a  Fr«ich  news- 
paper published  in  Philadelphia.  The  file  was  not  com- 
plete, but  it  bore  out  the  conclusions  previously  drawn 
from  occasional  references. 

There  the  matter  rested.  I  took  copious  notes,  but 
circiunstances  prevented  writing  any  announcement  of 
the  find  at  the  time. 

In  December,  1919,  came  a  further  most  imexpected 
event,  and  what  seemed  a  disconcerting  one  to  a  person 
with  an  impublished  article  concerning  a  unique  publica- 
tion. That  was  the  offer  at  public  auction  of  a  file  of 
Le  Courier.  The  sale  was  at  Henkels,  on  December  22, 
and  the  cataloguer  of  the  sale  knew  the  rarity  of  the  item 
offered  and  made  full  display  of  the  treasiure,  giving  two 
pages  to  the  description  of  it.    The  statement  was  made 
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that  it  was  a  unique  copy,  and  upon  my  writing  to  Mr. 
Henkels  that  I  was  interested  in  the  item  as  I  knew  there 
was  a  copy  in  Europe,  but  supposed  that  I  was  the  only 
interested  person  who  knew  of  it.  Mr.  Henkels  replied 
that  this  was  probably  the  same  copy,  which  of  course 
it  was  not.  Later  the  consignors  told  me  it  had  come 
from  Cuba,  in  a  collection  of  letters  all  addressed  to  the 
governor-general  of  Cuba.  Possibly  the  Spanish  minister 
had  sent  a  copy  to  him  also.  Another  dealer  said  it  had 
been  offered  privately,  first  for  $2,000,  then  for  $1,500. 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  naturally 
interested  in  the  item.  At  the  sale  about  twelve  bidders 
started  but  all  dropped  out  soon  except  the  Historical 
Society  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  At  $600  the  Society 
dropped  out,  as  it  was  the  belief  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  willing  to  bid  to  $1,000.  So  the  only 
known  set  of  the  Le  Courier  de  VAmirique  in  this  country 
went  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  the  cost  of  $650, 
about  $73  per  number  of  four  pages  each. 

The  cataloguers  of  the  item  for  the  auction  sale  were 
apparently  puzzled  by  the  irregularity  of  the  numbering, 
and  mentioned  that  three  issues  were  wrongly  nimibered. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  were  numbered  correctly,  but  the 
Roman  figures  generally  indicated  the  Tuesday  issue  and 
the  same  Arabic  numeral  the  Friday  issue  of  the  same  week. 
There  were  evidently  twenty-six  issues  besides  supple- 
ments and  of  these  the  Library  of  Congress  has  nine  and 
eight  more  are  at  Seville.  The  last  two  only  are  in  both 
places. 
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The  paper  started  July  27  and  appeared  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  until  October  22.  The  price  was  one  gumea 
per  annum,  payable  one-half  at  a  time,  in  advance,  and 
as  the  paper  ran  only  three  months,  the  subscribers  who 
paid  lost  part  of  their  money.  The  papers  were  numbered 
in  an  unusual  way,  for  in  general  the  Roman  numeral 
was  attached  to  the  Tuesday  issue  and  the  same  Arabic 
numeral  was  given  to  the  Friday  issue  of  the  same  week. 
This,  however,  did  not  always  hold.  The  list  of  issues, 
together  with  locations,  is  as  follows : 


In  library  of  Congrefls 

AtSevOle 

Tbf^fing 

I  Mardi  27  July 
3  Ven.    30  July 
[Le.,  Pt.  2  of  i] 

U  Mardi  3  Aug. 

2  Ven.      6  Aug. 
[i.e.,  Pt  2  of  2] 

111  ID  Aug. 
lU  13  Aug. 

[i.e.,  Pt  2  of  in] 

Till  Mardi  17  Aug. 

4  Ven.  20  Aug. 

V  Mardi  24  Aug. 
5  Ven.    27  Aug. 

VI  Mardi  31  Aug. 

6  Ven.      3  Sept 
VllVaTdi   7  Sept 

7  Ven.    10  Sept 
Vni  Mardi  14  Sept 

8  Ven.    17  Sq)t 
DC  Mardi  ai  Sept 

9  Ven.    24  Sq>t. 

X  28  Sept 
10    I  Oct 

XI              5  Oct 

11  8  Oct 
XTI  12  Oct 

12  15  Oct 
XTTT  19  Oct 

13  22  Oct 

xm         19  Oct 

13            22  Oct 
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The  paper  thus  ran  twenty-six  numbers  and  ceased 
publication  with  the  October  22  issue.  Boinod  and 
Gaillard  make  the  statement  that  they  will  suspend 
publication  in  that  issue, 

Les  arrangements  que  les  Editeurs  du  Courier  de  PAmSrique 
avaient  pris  la  correspondance  et  la  circulation  de  leur  papier, 
ayant  6t6  contraries  pas  des  obstades  auxquels  ils  ne  pouvoient 
s'attendre,  et  qu'il  est  inutfle  de  d6tailler  id,  Us  se  voyent  forcfe 
d'en  suspendre  la  publication  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  aient  lev6  les  diifi* 
cultes  qui  les  arr^tent  ...  Ce  contretemps  ime  fois  pass6,  messieurs 
les  souscripteurs  n'^prouvent  plus  d'intemiption  entre  Tabonn^- 
ment,  et  Ton  tAchera  de  profiter  en  recommengmt,  des  ameliorations 
dont  Le  Courier  est  susceptible. 

Cerra  k  qui  se  retard  ne  conviendrait  point,  auront  la  bonte  de 
venir  retirer  des  trois  mois  d'abonnement  dont  ils  ont  fait  Tavance.. 

Philadelphia  »^^^^  ^^  Gaillard 

le  22  Oct  1784 

The  statement  is  not  illuminating  as  to  cause,  but  as 
it  is  certain  that  the  paper  was  never  revived  the  lack  of 
financial  support  was  probably  the  real  reason.  Gaillard 
died  about  this  time.  If  not  before  October  22,  at  least 
he  was  sick  at  that  time.  The  only  evid^ice  at  hand  is 
the  legal  notice  in  the  Freeman^ s  Journal  of  November  24, 
inserted  by  Boinod,  "The  partnership  of  Boinod  et 
Gaillard  being  lately  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the 
latter,  all  those  who  have  any  demands  against  them  are 
requested  to  bring  their  accoimts  properly  attested  and 
those  who  are  indebted  to  them  are  desired  to  make 
immediate  payment.  Daniel  Boinod,  administrator. 
Philadelphia,  November  24,  1784."  Boinod  continued 
his  bookselling  but  never  revived  the  paper. 
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The  contents  of  the  paper  are  the  chief  interest. 
Many  of  the  items  were  of  no  particular  importance  and 
those  acquainted  with  the  other  Philadelphia  papers  of 
the  day  would  recognize  immediately  some  of  the  notes. 
In  the  first  issue  for  instance  there  were  Hartford,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  news  paragraphs,  a  Charleston  letter,  and 
Philadelphia  prices.  In  Number  2  there  was  the  usual 
run  of  foreign  news,  from  Rome,  Vienna,  Paris,  Hamborg, 
etc.,  and  "prix  coiurants  d.  Torient,"  May  18.  August  3 
issue  had  extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Congress,  some 
letters  to  La  Fayette,  and  in  the  supplement  of  August  6 
because  packets  have  arrived  from  Eiurope  there  are 
extracts  of  letters  from  Paris,  "melanges  de  politique  et 
de  litteratiure,"  balloons,  etc.  Some  of  this  is  in  the  Packet 
of  July  27,  29,  some  in  August  10,  also  in  the  Freeman^ s 
Journal  of  July  28,  in  the  Journal  of  August  11,  and  Gazette 
for  July  28  and  August  11. 

In  general  the  paper  consisted  of  news  notes  identical 
with  other  newspapers,  especially  the  Packety  of  prices 
current,  of  letters  from  abroad,  and  of  occasional  special 
articles.  Some  of  the  legislative  news  was  included,  and 
short  notes  which  displayed  the  Constitutionalist  tend- 
ency. The  paper  would  have  been  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  but  for  the  two  incidents  mentioned.  The  one, 
the  Longchamps  case,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  makes  Le 
Courier  a  most  notable  paper.  Probably  reproductions 
of  the  Seville  numbers  will  be  made,  so  that  an  exact 
file  may  be  had  for  investigators  into  the  history,  diplo- 
macy, and  politics  of  the  period. 


LE  COURRIER— NEW  ORLEANS.  1 785-«6 

TJ7ILLIAM  NELSON,  in  his  Notes  toward  a  History  of 
^^  //r^i4mmcaniV'^te;5^a^er,  describes  a  single  leaf,  pages 
249-50,  of  the  Courrier  du  Vendredi^  No.  62,  New  Orleans, 
4  Aodt,  1786.  This  was  a  small  folio,  about  10  by 
7i  inches,  with  text  8  by  5  J  inches,  double  coliunns. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  statement,  but 
it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  WiUiam  Beer,  the  librarian  of  the 
Howard  Memorial  Library  at  New  Orleans,  "entirely 
imaginary."  When  Mr.  Beer  undertook  to  find  out 
more  about  the  paper,  Mr.  Nelson  reported  that  he  had 
lost  the  memoranda  upon  which  his  statement  was  based. 
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TWO  OR   THREE    BOSTON    PAPERS 

by  george  parker  winship 

"courier  de  boston,"  1789 

THE  second  French  paper  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  was  a  legitimate  newspaper  enterprise,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  a  group  of  foreigners.  It  did  not 
succeed,  but  the  idea  behind  it  was  a  sound  one,  which 
might  have  achieved  its  end  with  a  little  more  capital 
and  courage,  and  at  another  time  than  the  beginnmg  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  niunber  on  Thiursday, 
April  23,  1789,  was  heralded  by  a  prospectus,  of  which 
no  copy  is  known  to  have  survived,  but  which  was  re- 
printed in  the  Massachusetts  Centinel  for  January  3,  aud 
afterward  in  the  other  Boston  contemporaries.    It  reads: 

Proposals  for  publishing  a  French  periodical  paper,  under  the 
title  of — CouKiER  D£  Boston:  the  prospectus  of  which  is  to  be 
had  at  Mr.  Russell's  Printing-Office. 

To  THE  PUBLICK 

The  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  United  States  from 
a  political  publication,  calculated  to  inform  foreigners,  and  above 
all,  merchants,  in  their  own  language,  of  the  natural,  moral,  and 
political  resources  of  this  coimtry,  are  obviously  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, and  must  prove  so  beneficial  to  the  Commerce  of  America, 
that  I  shall  ever  view  the  attempt  alone  (should  it  fail  of  success) 
as  one  of  the  most  happy,  and  most  favorable  circimistances  that 
could  recommend  me  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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To  be  the  Interpreter,  the  Organ  of  every  dtizen — of  every  hus- 
bandman; to  convey  adequate  ideas  of  the  Majesty  of  Congress 
to  nations  that  scarcely  know  that  there  is  one  existing:  to  shew 
them  the  influence  of  those  energetick  and  eloquent  speeches,  which 
have  on  so  nuuiy  occasions  rescued  the  country  from  the  snares  of 
its  secret,  but  powerful  enemies — those  speeches,  dictated  by 
patriotism,  and  to  which  Liberty  alone  would  give  birth;  in  a  wwd, 
to  convince  them,  from  the  great  number  of  respectable  characters 
who  have  acted  on  the  theatre  of  America  so  distinguished  a  part 
in  the  late  revolution,  that  **  Whese  Liberty  Dwells  Great  Men 
Are  Not  Wanting;" — ^to  afford  a  vehicle  to  merchants  (that 
numerous  and  wealthy  part  of  the  community,  whose  individual 
interest  is  so  immediately  connected  with  that  of  the  people;) 
to  be  instrumental  in  removing  conunerdal  obstades;  to  contribute 
to  its  extension;  to  witness  its  success;  to  communicate  the  senti- 
ments, the  wishes  of  a  free,  happy  nation,  are  objects,  to  which,  I 
confess,  I  have  the  rashness  to  extend  my  ambition.  Such  are 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Courier  de  Boston  is  dOFered  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Americans;  such  are  the  considerations  which 
will  give  it  birth.  Considerations,  which  if  duly  examined  and 
attended  to,  will  leave  no  doubt  of  success  in  a  country,  uriiere  purily 
of  intention  has  often  been  found  sufficient  to  ensure  it 

The  ultimate  objects  of  this  undertaking  are  of  such  magnitude 
— the  benefits  thence  arising  so  evident — (and  I  trust  it  will  appear 
so  to  every  merchant  and  person,  who  is  ever  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  powers  to  which  trade  at  large  b  subjected)  that  it  is  not 
imreasonable  to  suppose,  that  Congress,  when  r^ularly  organized 
under  the  new  Constitution,  will  take  measures  to  propagate  true 
ideas  of  the  situation  of  this  country,  through  Europe,  by  means  of 
periodical  publications. 

What  American — ^what  person  acquainted  with  this  country, 
its  laws,  customs,  habits,  &c.  has  not  been  shocked  at  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  America  in  foreign  parts,  by  the  most  learned  men — 
the  best  intentioned  persons — and  the  greatest  friends  of  America — 
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such  as  Raynal,  Buffon,  and  many  others.  If  then  so  enlight- 
ened— so  famous  characters,  have  mistaken  their  objects — ^have 
grasped  at  shadows — and  have  been  the  means  of  erroneous  induc- 
tions, prejudicial  to  the  United  States,  in  their  philosophical 
researches,  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  improvement  of 
knowledge;  how  miserable  will  be  the  notions  of  French  merchants, 
who  are  not  so  well  informed,  and  who  perhaps,  in  more  unpropi- 
tious  times,  have  had  unfavorable  proofs  respecting  the  produce, 
trade  and  integrity  of  the  United  States?  How  much  more 
pernicious  will  it  prove  to  the  interests  of  this  country  ?  Finally 
— ^what  could  rectify  those  errors  better  than  a  Weekly  Publica- 
tion, which  a  thousand  circumstances,  sometimes,  even  of  the  most 
trifling  nature,  and  satiety  itself,  will  induce  to  read  constantly? 

The  other  local  reconunendations  to  this  establishment,  such  as 
the  stimulus  to  learning  French,  the  easy,  gradual  and  effectual 
assistance  it  would  give  to  the  beginners,  &c.  though  weighty  and 
essential,  are  too  trivial,  when  compared  to  those  Great  Objects, 
to  be  enlarged  upon  here. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  undertaking  of  a  paper,  in  a  language, 
which  is  not  yet  prevalent  in  America,  is  arduous,  and  will  be 
attended  with  difficulties,  to  which  I  have  little  else  to  oppose  than 
perseverance:  but  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of 
foreign  subscribers  from  Canada,  the  West-Indies,  and  Europe, 
will  by  far  exceed  those  of  America,  when  it  is  once  established,  I 
am  determined  to  begin  the  publication  as  soon  as  the  number  of 
subscribers  will  appear  sufficient  to  defray  the  most  necessary 

^^^^*  P.  J.  G.  DE  Nancrede 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  Mr.  B.  Russel,  Printer, — ^by  Mr. 
Guild,  at  the  Boston  Book-Store — ^by  Mr.  Boyle,  Bookseller — 
and  by  Mr.  James  White,  in  Court-Street. 

Benjamin  Russell,  whose  printing  ofl&ce  was  near  the 
State  House,  seems  to  have  been  the  prospective  editor's 
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best  friend  among  the  local  newspaper  publishers.  He 
assisted  the  venture  by  giving  this  prospectus,  as  well  as 
subsequent  communications  concerning  it,  a  place  at  the 
head  of  the  first  colunm  on  the  first  page.  Subscribers 
apparently  did  not  put  down  their  names  as  rapidly  as 
the  editor  would  have  liked,  and  on  February  4  the 
Centinel  printed  a  letter  from  "A  Merchant"  urging  the 
public  to  support  the  French  paper. 

Of  the  Propriety  of  the  Courier  de  Boston 

Mr.  Russell 

I  am  extremely  well  pleased  with  Mr.  de  Nancrede's  project 
of  publishing  a  French  periodical  paper  in  thb  town.  It  is  a  project 
that  merits  the  encouragement  and  patronage  of  the  citizens  of 
America.  The  national  advantages  that  will  be  consequent  upon 
such  a  publication,  are  judiciously  pointed  out  by  the  intended 
Editor  of  this  work.  France  and  America,  although  politically 
allied,  are  yet  strangers  to  each  other — there  are  still  remaining 
among  us,  certain  traces  of  old,  local  prejudices,  which  were  sown 
by  the  politicks  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  wearing  out,  it 
is  true,  since  our  separation  from  that  country,  but  they  are  not 
totaUy  effaced.  We  draw  our  articles  of  French  intelligence  from 
the  English  papers — this  indirect  way  of  acquiring  information, 
cannot  be  attended  with  much  satisfaction.  A  French  cordial 
cannot  receive  any  additional  spirit  by  passing  through  a  British 
alembick. 

As  we  are  thus  subjected  to  imposition  and  false  information,  by 
receiving  advices  of  French  affairs  in  a  suspicious  vehicle,  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  work  published  weekly  in  this  town, 
in  which  the  Editor  drawing  this  stream  of  knowledge  inunediatdy 
from  the  source  of  French  politicks,  will  present  us  with  the  tnUh 
in  its  proper  channel  and  dam  out  the  usual  torrent  of  English  lies. 
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That  a  publication,  printed  here  in  the  French  language,  by  a 
genUeman  of  undisputed  abilities,  and  equally  a  friend  to  the  allied 
nations,  should  be  scattered  through  the  West-India  Islands,  and 
through  France,  is  evidentiy  for  the  advantage  of  America.  By 
this  method  will  the  merchants  and  others  of  those  ports  be  informed 
of  the  state  of  the  markets  here,  the  prices  current,  and  the  plenty 
of  our  crops — and  thus  will  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  United 
States  be  promoted. 

The  rage  for  MiUleing  everything  American  among  the  French 
philosophers,  though  nearly  allayed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  will  be 
totally  extinguished  by  a  present  tense  journal  of  the  kind  now 
proposed.  I  could  mention  other  advantages  which  would  be  the 
indubitable  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Courier  de  Boston; 
but  I  am  called  away — so  no  more  at  present. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

A  Boston  Merchant 

This  was  followed  on  February  ii  by  a  further  explana- 
tory announcement  by  the  editor,  which  throws  some  light 
on  his  character  and  temperament. 

The  Editor  of  the  Courier  de  Boston  to  the  Pubuck 

Some  apology  is,  perhaps,  necessary  for  again  troubling  the 
publick  upon  a  subject  they  have  so  readily  patronized: — ^The 
Editor  of  the  Courier  de  Boston  shall  rest  for  one  on  the  imdertaking 
itself — and  be  short. 

The  number  of  subscribers  already  obtained,  though  insufficient, 
gives  him  the  most  flattering  hopes,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  carry 
it  on;  but  it  cannot  be  done  immediately,  for  several  reasons,  of 
which  he  wishes  to  inform  the  gentiemen  who  have  become  sub- 
scribers. 

ist.  The  correspondence  he  has  established  in  Europe, 
requires  some  time  for  its  operation. 
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2dly.  A  society  having  been  established  last  year  in  Paris,  by 
the  name  of  the  GaUo-American  Society,  the  objects  of  which  are  to 
promote  the  advantages  of  the  two  countries,  he  has  embraced  this 
source  of  information  with  so  much  the  more  readiness,  as  some 
of  its  members  have  invited  him  to  undertake  this  paper,  assuring 
him  that  every  information,  which  may  have  for  its  object  the 
advantages  of  the  two  countries — the  friendship  of  its  inhabitants— 
and  the  improvement  of  everything  that  is  useful,  and  which  may 
tend  to  remove  old  prejudices,  shall  be  afforded  him — some  answers 
are  expected  shortly. 

3dly.  This  publication  will  be  attended  with  peculiar  expenses, 
not  obvious  to  every  person;  the  typographical  part  is  an  arduous 
task— which  very  few  printers  can  undertake,  imless  armed  with 
a  stock  of  industry,  patience  and  attention. 

The  subscription,  full  and  encouraging  as  it  is,  is  yet  far  from 
being  adequate;  it  is  true,  that  if  every  capital  town  in  the  United 
States  furnished  as  nuuiy  subscribers  as  Boston,  he  should  soon  be 
enabled  to  make  a  beginning,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
place  all  at  once.  The  encouragement  he  has  been  honoured  with 
in  this  town,  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  flattering  to  him;  it  ¥rill 
ever  be  his  ambition  to  justify  it. 

Many  more  gentlemen  in  this  town  will  become  subscribers,  in 
time,  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  put  down  their  names  yet. 

The  Editor  might,  indeed,  break  in  upon  the  publick  silence — 
and  several  persons  have  advised  him  to  do  it  by  private  solicita- 
tions; but  he  declares,  from  a  little  trial,  it  is  a  step  he  cannot 
descend  to. 

First, — ^because  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  man,  who  is  conscious  he 
aims  to  do  good,  to  solicit  in  a  free  country.  He  would  not  be 
indebted  to  civility  for  what  belongs  to  the  utility  of  the  thing 
itself.  Besides,  to  solicit  those  persons  who  have  been  dvil  to 
him,  is  ungrateful — it  is  a  violation  of  the  gratitude  hospitality 
merits.  He  must  be  asked  first.  He  will  not  offend  them,  by 
supposing  they  cannot  discern  and  encourage  what  deserves  to  be 
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so;  it  would  be  shewing  a  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  the  project — 
and  abusing  himself  in  abusing  others. 

Nor  would  he  have  this  system  construed  into  a  misguided 
pride.  It  is  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
lives,  and  if  he  judged  right,  to  solicit  is  to  forfeit  their  esteem.  The 
republican  who  subscribes  for  any  establishment,  if  ever  so  useful, 
will  be  free  in  doing  it — ^but  he  is  no  longer  so,  if  you  urge — ^his 
generosity  will  yield  to  importunities  but  in  granting  your  request, 
he  withdraws  his  esteem  from  you,  and  that  esteem  is  the  first — 
is  the  principal  object  of  the  Editor.  . 

The  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter  are  much  more  numerous 
than  would  be  imagined  by  those  who  consider  the  project  only,  and 
not  the  projector.  Although  that  blind  antipathy  against  the 
French  is  almost  done  away  among  the  enlightened  class,  yet  there 
are  still  some  prejudices  left  against  a  nation,  which  they  were 
taught  to  believe,  were  men  different  from  others.  For  instance, 
they  will  not  grant  the  French  any  solidity  of  judgment,  or  prin- 
ciple—this prejudice  will  vanish  away,  when  the  French  nation 
will  be  better  known  among  the  Americans,  it  is  true;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Frenchman,  who,  actuated  by  pure  motives,  under- 
takes anything  useful,  has  the  shocks  of  opinion  to  encounter. 

The  editor's  "sdly'*  doubtless  refers  to  the  necessity 
of  securing  for  printing  in  French  several  type  faces, 
accented  letters,  which  are  rarely  used  in  English.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  he  found  difficulty  in  persuading  a  Boston 
printer  to  go  to  the  cost  of  buying  the  requisite  type,  the 
use  of  which,  once  it  came  to  be  mixed  with  the  rest  of 
the  fonts  in  regular  use,  would  have  been  a  cause  of  con- 
stant irritation  and  expense.  This  may  explain  why 
the  printer  who  undertook  to  bring  out  the  Courier  was 
not  Nancrede's  friend  Russell,  but  Samuel  Hall,  a  well- 
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established  bookseller  on  Comhill,  who  was  not  at  the 
tune  issuing  a  newspaper. 

These  preliminaries  were  supplemented  by  an  inaugural 
statement  which  occupies  the  first  two  pages  of  the  initial 
number.  It  is  clear  that  the  editor  realized  that  he  must 
expect  to  get  most  of  his  support  from  those  Bostonians 
who  felt  that  it  would  be  rather  entertaining,  as  well  as 
exceedingly  respectable,  to  take  in  a  weekly  French  paper. 
The  editor  avows  his  intention  of  suppl5dng  the  kind  of 
timely  reading  matter  that  was  desired  by  those  who 
disliked  the  bitter  partisanship  and  what  then  passed  as 
scurrilous  and  vulgar  personalities  and  scandals,  which 
enlivened  the  local  press. 

An  examination  of  the  file,  copies  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  most  of  the  Boston  libraries,  shows  that  Nan- 
crede  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  original  purpose  to  reach 
the  closely  allied  local  public,  which  might  xmder  normal 
conditions  have  been  relied  on  to  provide  a  permanent 
financial  backing.  This  was  the  group  of  merchants  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  in  the  other  continental  shipping  ports, 
who  were  engaged  in  commerce  with  France  or  the  French 
possessions,  as  well  as  their  agents  and  correspondents  in 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  For  these  patrons  the 
last  page  of  each  of  the  earlier  issues  was  given  up  to  a 
**  Price  Ciurent."  In  preparing  this,  the  editor  seems  to 
have  been  imcertain  whether  to  give  the  Boston  prices, 
for  readers  overseas,  or  foreign  quotations,  when  these 
were  to  be  had,  for  local  readers.  In  either  case,  there 
were  certain  to  be  complications  in  those  days  of  simpler 
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commercial  customs,  and  the  Price  Current  feature 
gave  place  to  exciting  news  from  Paris,  which  began  not 
only  to  usurp  more  of  the  attention  of  those  with  an  inter- 
est in  France,  but  to  introduce  increasingly  serious  com- 
plications into  the  affairs  of  those  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce.  The  treatment  of  this  news,  as  it  could  be 
gathered  from  the  London,  Dutch,  or  French  papers, 
reinforced  or  more  frequently  confused  by  the  gossipy 
interpretations  offered  by  the  shipping  masters  and  super- 
cargoes in  whose  care  the  papers  reached  America,  con- 
stitutes perhaps  the  most  significant  historical  value  of 
the  Courier.  The  editor  was  a  reasonably  well-informed 
Frenchman,  and  he  frequently  commented  on  the  items, 
calling  attention  repeatedly  to  the  improbability  of  much 
that  appeared  in  the  English  press,  as  well  as  to  its  obvious 
purpose  as  what  is  now  called  propaganda. 

Although  foreign  aflFairs  show  a  tendency  to  absorb 
more  and  more  space,  foreign  readers  received  a  full  digest 
of  the  most  important  news  from  the  embryonic  United 
States.  The  editor  began  bravely  by  translating  largely 
from  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  but  in  Number  15  he 
apologizes  for  the  omission  of  several  days'  debate,  with 
the  succinct  statement  that  they  were  passed  in  "long 
debates  on  the  tariff  bill,"  and  the  mere  annoxmcement 
that  the  all-important  question  was  finally  settled,  after  a 
tie  vote,  by  the  vice-president's  decision. 

The  editor  was  teacher  of  French  at  Harvard  College 
from  1787  to  1800.  The  paper  contains  a  good  accoxmt  of 
the  Harvard  commencement,  on  July  15,  and,  a  month 
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earlier,  a  three-column  article  on  the  university.  The 
last  of  these  columns  is  occupied  with  observations  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  French 
at  Harvard,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  young 
instructor  had  been  interviewing  the  president,  and  had 
received  assurances  from  him  that  this  was  a  subject  which 
the  corporation  would  like  to  have  taught,  but  that  there 
were  no  fimds  available  with  which  to  pay  for  the  instruc- 
tion— ^neither  the  first  nor  the  last  interview  of  this  general 
purport.    The  article  doses: 

O  combien  seroit  b^ni  le  Francois  riche,  le  Francis  vertueux 
qui  appliqueroit  ses  bienfaits  k  la  fondation  d'un  ^tablissement 
aussi  utile,  aussi  honorable,  je  dis  plus,  aussi  patriotique!  combien  de 
voix  chanteroient  ses  louanges!  HelasI  si  les  gens  riches  savoient 
le  bien  qu'ils  pourroient  faire,  ils  ne  se  ruineroient  pas  en  Equipages 
et  en  vaines  poursuites!  L'Universit^  de  Cambridge  offre,  k  ime 
belle  &me,  une  si  belle  occasion  de  se  montrer. 

One  other  local  institution  was  the  subject  of  the  edi- 
tor's especial  interest — the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  gave  ample  accounts  of  its  seances,  the 
titles  of  its  papers,  and  of  donations  made  to  its  library. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  ladies  of  their  families,  were  among 
the  most  faithful  readers  of  the  publication. 

The  editor's  deepest  patriotic  sentiments  foimd  a 
chance  to  express  themselves  when,  just  as  he  was  going 
to  press  on  September  3,  the  French  fleet  was  reported  as 
arriving  in  Boston  harbor.  He  seized  a  half-colimm  to 
express  the  joy  of  the  town  at  the  visit  from  these  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  nation  to  which  the  Americans  owed  their 
liberty,  and  whose  help  could  never  be  forgotten.  Un- 
luckily, the  sailors  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  did  not 
share  the  editor's  feeUngs,  and  had  apparently  given  the 
incoming  visitors  anything  but  a  friendly  welcome,  so 
that  a  part  of  the  limited  space  had  to  be  given  up  to 
an  attempt  to  apologize  for  their  "boufarderies."  The 
official  welcome,  according  to  this  reporter,  left  nothing 
to  desire  in  cordiality,  or  conviviality,  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  month  that  the  fleet  spent  at  Boston,  each  issue 
of  the  Courier  contained  accoimts  of  the  reciprocal  recep- 
tions and  other  festivities. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  editor  and  teacher  was 
invited  to  these  numerous  functions,  for  his  newspaper 
career  was  drawing  to  its  end.  The  issue  for  October  15 
announced  that  as  the  fxill  term  of  six  months,  for  which 
subscriptions  had  been  accepted,  was  completed,  the 
Courier  would  suspend.  It  had  been  for  him,  as  he 
explains,  a  tragic  half-year.  The  work  of  editing  the 
paper,  doing  all  the  work  alone,  and  as  each  issue  abund- 
antly proves,  thoroughly  conscientiously,  had  seriously 
encroached  upon  the  time  and  strength  which  were  needed 
by  the  other  occupations  which  were  his  livelihood.  To 
make  matters  worse,  his  good  nature  and  worldly  unwis- 
dom had  twice  brought  him  serious  losses.  The  Courier 
for  June  4  contained  a  pathetic  and  agitated  offer  of  a 
reward  of  $50  for  the  arrest  of  a  St.  Domingo  refugee, 
one  Lambert,  who  had  made  off  with  $400,  as  well  as  with 
five  different  costumes,  the  latter  evidencing  a  foresight 
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which  rendered  it  hard  to  describe  the  probable  appear- 
ance of  the  fugitive.  ^'La  personne  qui  a  6t£  ainsi 
d£pouill6  se  repos  sur  la  vigilance  de  MM.  les  Frangois 
et  autresy  pour  d&ouvrir  ce  voleur,  avec  d'autant  plus  de 
raison  qu'elle  ne  s'est  expos€e  k  cette  perte  qu'en  lui 
tendant  les  secours  de  I'hospitalitd — ^il  6tait  Francois — 
il  6tait  pauvre,  il  6tait  dans  un  pays  Stranger,  elle  a  cm 
devoir  I'assister."  In  his  valedictory,  the  editor  takes 
this  loss  to  himself,  the  total  theft  being  figured  as 
$800. 

Faith  in  human  nature  was  still  further  strained  by 
the  theft  of  over  $120  by  a  negress  whom  the  editor  had 
taken  to  board,  to  oblige  her  owner,  pending  a  proposed 
sale.  The  negress  was  caught  and  jailed,  but  apparently 
the  money  was  not  recovered.  To  complete  the  poor 
editor's  discouragement,  it  turned  out  that  the  slave's 
owner  not  only  knew  that  she  was  an  inveterate  thief, 
but  also  refused  to  pay  the  $50  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  as  the  price  of  keeping  her. 

The  valedictory  closes  with  the  one  purely  personal 
touch  of  the  whole  half-year:  "Ajoutez  k  ces  fatalit6s, 
une  figure  peu  pr6venante,  timide,  et  que  Ton  pent  crois 
sauvage,  une  constitution  delicate,  quoique  robuste  en 
apparence,  minde  par  les  chagrins  et  les  traverses  qu'il  a 
essuyfe  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  a  entrepris;  ces  drconstances 
sont  peu  propres  k  destruire  les  l^res  impressions  qu'une 
infinite  de  defauts  ext6rieurs  et  quelques  ennemis  s'eflfor- 
cent  d'accrediter  contre  lui."  This  ends  page  207,  next 
to  the  last,  except  for  three  lines,  stating  that  the  paper 
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may  be  revived  in  the  spring,  providing  400  subscribers 

send  in  their  names. 

The  prospectus  for  the  projected  revival  fills  the  final 
page. 

The  twenty-six  numbers  of  the  Courier  de  Boston  each 
consisted  of  eight  double-columned  pages,  numbered  con- 
secutively I  to  208.  There  are  no  bibliographical  pecu- 
liarities.   The  heading  reads : 

COURIER  DE  BOSTON, 

ATnCHES,  ANNONCES,  £T  AVIS. 

UUtiliU  des  deux  Mandes, 
PrtXy  5  Pence,]    De  Jeudi,  23  Avrfl,  1789.    [No.  i. 

The  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  of  each  issue  reads : 

A  Boston,  de  rimprimerie  de  Samuel  Hall,  Libraire,  dans  le 
CornhiUy  No.  53,  oil  ron  peut  se  procurer  cbaque  Nuiii6ro.  On 
souscrit,  pour  le  Courier  de  Boston,  chez  M.  Hall;  i,  Salem, 
chez  MM.  Dabney  et  Gushing;  &  New-York,  chez  M.  THOiiAS 
Greenleap,  et  John  Fenno;  &  Philadelpkie,  chez  M.  Mathew 
Garey;  et  chez  les  prindpaux  Imprimeurs  des  Etats-Unis. 
L'Editeur  se  fera  im  plaisir,  et  m^me  un  devoir,  de  recevoir  et  de 
traduire  tons  les  morceaux  utiles  qu'on  voudroit  lui  communiquer 
dans  tons  les  genres,  sur-tout  sur  le  commerce. 

In  the  closing  issue  this  is  omitted,  as  there  was  room 
for  only  a  single  line,  with  Hall's  name  and  address. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Hall  assumed  any  responsi- 
biUty  for  the  publication,  but  everything  about  it  suggests 
a  business  venture  rather  than  a  mere  amateur's  essay 
in  joimialism.  Hall  had  returned  to  Boston  from  Salem 
in  1785,  bringing  with  him  the  Salem  Gazettey  then  four 
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years  old.  As  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  at  first  weekly 
and  after  August  22,  1786,  as  a  semi-weekly,  Hall  contin- 
ued this  paper  until  September,  1787,  when  he  relinquished 
it  to  J.  W.  Allen,  who  had  become  his  partner  three  months 
previously.    The  paper  died  a  year  later. 

Two  or  three  casual  references  in  the  earlier  issues  of 
the  Courier  suggest  another  name  that  may  have  been 
associated,  at  least  in  the  capacity  of  friendly  adviser, 
in  its  establishment.  These  references  would  not  have 
attracted  attention,  except  for  the  known  connection 
with  the  Courier  Politique  of  1792  of  the  yoxmg  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Adams  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1787,  the  year  Nancrede  began  to  teach  there.  In  the 
first  issue  of  the  Courier  de  Boston^  the  column  of  local 
news  is  largely  given  up  to  the  notification  of  John  Adams 
of  his  election  as  vice-president,  his  subsequent  departure 
for  the  seat  of  government,  by  way  of  Cambridge,  and  an 
expression  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  In  the 
second  issue,  a  column  on  the  last  page  is  devoted  to  an 
anecdote,  headed  "Trait  d'Energie,  de  Fermet6  du  Vice- 
President  des  E.U." 

The  ensuing  notes  on  the  contents  of  the  successive 
issues  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Courier, 
and  of  its  editor.  Number  i  opens  with  an  appeal  for 
support,  prefaced  by  a  reminder  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  editor  faced,  and  some  remarks  on  rival  newspapers. 
"Notre  Courier  ne  pourra  jamais  entrer  dans  la  classe 
des  papiers-nouvelles  que  nous  avons  d^crits,  premiere- 
ment,  parce  que  ses  abonnfe  doivent  fetre  des  n^godans 
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des  Strangers,  des  personnes  6clair6es,  k  qui  la  Chronique 
scandaleuse  qui  fait  romement  des  papiers  de  Boston, 
n'offriroit  que  peu  d'int6r6t."  He  recognized,  however, 
that  things  might  be  worse,  for  a  footnote  observes: 
"Prenons  Boston,  par  exemple,  ou  il  se  publie  moins  de 
gazettes  qu'en  aucune  capitale  des  E.  U.  II  y  paroit 
chaque  semaine  six  feuilles,  dont  Tabonnement  monte,  k 
peu-pres,  a  7  piastres  par  an;  toutes  les  personnes  comme 
il  faut  les  prennent  toutes;  il  est  vrai  que  Tabonnement 
ne  se  paye  pas  fort  r^guliferement."  Another  footnote 
extends  a  warm  tribute  to  the  Worcester  printer,  Isaiah 
Thomas,  for  printing  works  like  the  Roman  history  of 
the  Abb6  Millot,  which  appeal  to  the  serious  reading 
public.  The  London  news  contains  the  full  text  of  the 
prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  king's  health.  The 
French  colunm  is  headed  by  an  editorial  note  suggesting 
that  the  assembling  of  the  States  General  showed  that 
France  was  about  to  go  through  the  same  "  fermentation  " 
which  the  Americans  had  experienced  during  the  preceding 
two  years  of  discussion  over  the  new  constitution.  The 
Baltimore  news  points  out  that  ^^Philadelphie  fait  xm 
pompeux  6talage  de  sa  biblioth6que,  de  I'^tablissement 
de  son  spectacle,  etc.  etc.,  afin  d'y  attirer  le  Congrfes." 
An  editorial  comment  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  the  editor's 
friends,  knowing  that  Boston  had  even  less  chance  than 
Baltimore,  sympathized  with  the  Maryland  opinion  of 
what  congressmen  were  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  The 
report  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  is  given  up 
largely  to  the  list  of  members.    The  number  closes,  after 
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other  items  noted  previouslyy  with  another  brief  appeal 
for  subscribers,  printed  in  English  as  well  as  French. 

The  second  issue  begins  with  French  news,  to  which 
an  editorial  note  is  added,  stating  that  official  documents 
ought  to  be  considered  more  important  than  such  news 
as  had  arrived  from  England,  chiefly  concerning  the  state 
of  the  king's  health.  Another  note,  evidently  addressed 
to  the  hoped-for  foreign  readers,  points  out  that  as  soon 
as  the  French  packet-boat  service  is  re-established,  the 
CouHer  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation. 

In  the  third  number  the  editor  complains  that  there 
are  so  many  things  written  about  the  doings  of  Congress, 
that  by  the  time  he  could  get  them  translated,  they  are 
out  of  date.  Number  4  contains  Washington's  Inaugural 
Address,  the  French  version  in  a  parallel  colunm  beside 
the  English,  one  of  the  few  instances  where  the  paper 
contains  English  text.  The  only  other  important  docu- 
ment in  the  two  languages  was  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  which  appeared  in  Number  22. 

A  letter  from  Cambridge,  dated  10  Mai,  1 789,  occupies 
a  page  in  Number  5;  it  gave  the  writer  an  opportunity 
to  express  in  French  his  opmions  on  the  aU-important 
subject  of  American  commerce,  which  had  virtually  ceased 
while  everyone  in  Boston  was  waiting  to  learn  what  Con- 
gress would  do  with  the  Revenue  Bill.  A  note  adds  that 
Congressional  Debates  had  arrived,  too  late  to  be  trans- 
lated for  this  issue,  but  that  the  other  papers  which  had 
only  to  copy  them,*  were  not  printing  them  this  week. 

The  leading  article  in  Number  7  is  a  reprint  of  advice 
to  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  America.    There  is  a 
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letter  from  "Amor  Patriae"  of  Portsmouth,  who  had 
become  excited  over  discovering  that  a  cargo  of  turpentine, 
recently  arrived  from  Nantes,  had  originally  been  shipped 
from  Boston,  and  that  this  was  not  an  unusual  result  of 
speculative  commerce.  "Civis"  writes  in  Number  8, 
in  defense  of  the  French,  the  editor  explaining  that  there 
are  thousands  who  are  prepared  to  do  likewise,  in  reply 
to  those  who  are  satellites  of  the  English. 

In  Number  9  the  subscribers  are  reminded  that  pay- 
ment of  half  the  subscription  price  of  sixteen  shillings 
and  eight  pence  is  due,  the  prospectus  having  specified 
that  no  money  would  be  expected  xmtil  the  paper  had 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  live  beyond  the  ^first  eight 
issues,  a  vitality  at  which  the  editor  expresses  consider- 
able gratification,  as  reassuring  his  hopes  for  the  future. 
In  the  same  issue  a  correspondent  asks  to  have  everything 
printed  in  both  languages,  as  an  aid  to  learners.  This 
letter  served  as  a  text  for  the  editor's  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  the  foreign  language,  which  is  continued 
in  the  following  number. 

The  speculators  in  the  public  funds  are  the  subject  of 
a  leader  in  Number  11,  in  which  two  other  fresh  subjects 
make  their  appearance,  the  war  with  the  Creek  Indians 
and  the  importance  of  the  whale  fisheries. 

In  Number  1 2  the  editor,  having  little  to  report  from 
Congress  or  the  French  assembly,  is  obliged  to  be  more 
interesting  to  his  posthumous  readers.  He  starts  off 
with  Russian  news;  gives  an  account  of  the  award  of 
certain  prizes  for  agriculture  in  Glasgow,  from  which  he 
derives  a  lesson  for  Americans;  remarks  that  he  does  not 
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guarantee  an  article  because  he  has  taken  it  from  an 
English  paper ;  reports  at  large  the  trial  at  Charleston  of  a 
man  who  had  gouged  out  the  eye  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
suit  for  damages;  gives  the  list  of  Fourth  of  July  toasts; 
and  fills  up  his  space  with  anecdotes  about  Rhode  Islanders 
and  Quakers.  He  can  hardly  have  foreseen  that  in  the 
ensuing  issue  he  would  have  a  more  timely  reference  to 
another  member  of  this  religious  body,  who  took  occasion 
to  interrupt  the  Harvard  commencement  exercises  by 
announcing  from  the  gallery  that  "The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand." 

Number  14  contains  reflections  on  the  news  that  140, 
almost  the  only  survivors  of  2,000  Americans  who  had 
emigrated  to  Carthagena  on  the  Spanish  Main,  had 
returned  to  Philadelphia. 

The  first  quarter-year  was  completed  with  Nimiber  15, 
and  the  editor  takes  occasion  to  renew  his  appeal  for 
support,  and  his  statement  of  difficulties,  in  English  as 
well  as  French.  On  another  page,  he  apologizes  for  the 
omission  of  various  matters  of  importance  or  interest, 
with  the  sage  reflection  that  by  dela3dng  it  is  often  easier 
to  distinguish  facts  from  partisan  claims. 

Persons  who  were  seeking  opportimities  for  invest- 
ment in  western  lands  were  given,  in  Number  17,  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Soloman  Drown,  of  Providence,  and  of 
Colonel  Shrieve,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  visited  the 
Ohio  Valley.  A  footnote  to  one  paragraph  ^dds:  "Nous 
apprenons,  au  moment  oii  nous  allons  k  la  presse,  que  ces 
bruits  ont  6t6  repandus  par  le  Colonel  Shrieve  et  le  Dr.  D. 
qui  n'ayant  pas  regu  tout  I'encouragement  qu'ils  s'6toient 
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promis  de  leur  voyage,  se  sont  promis  de  d&rier  le  pays  k 
leur  retour." 

There  is  evidence  in  Number  19  that  the  effort  to 
establish  connections  in  the  ports  reached  by  Boston 
shipping  had  met  with  an  initial  success,  in  the  announce- 
ment that  M.  J.  Cormerais  de  Lorme  would  receive 
subscriptions  in  Martinique.  Number  21  contains  the 
only  advertisement,  of  a  furnished  room  to  rent,  which 
appeared  in  the  paper,  except  the  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  a  thief,  previously  mentioned.  In  Number  23 
there  is  an  appeal  to  New  York  subscribers  to  pay  what 
they  owe,  with  a  supplementary  note  oflfering  to  supply 
numbers  that  had  failed  of  delivery,  which  suggests  one 
of  the  common  excuses  offered  by  the  delinquents. 
Doubtless  this  foreshadows  the  approaching  demise 
of  the  publication. 

The  sunmier  of  1789  was  not  a  cheerful  time  for  an 
amateur  journalist  who  was  bravely  trying  to  maintain 
his  loyalty  to  his  native  France  in  a  foreign  country, 
among  people  who  were  of  English  blood.  After  repeated 
notes  on  the  persistent  rumor  that  the  Dauphin  was  dead, 
to  the  eflfect  that  these  reports  all  came  from  tainted 
English  sources,  he  inserted  a  single  Une,  in  italics,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  colunm,  "Tout  le  monde  est  afflig6  de  la 
mort  de  Mgr.  le  Dauphin."  In  Number  23,  for  Sep- 
tember 24,  which  contained  the  accoxmt  of  a  f6te  on 
the  French  flagship  in  Boston  harbor,  he  had  to  print  the 
account  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille.  He  put  the 
best  face  he  could  on  the  rest  of  the  news  from  France  in 
this  number,  in  its  heading:   "R6volte,  Massacre,  Con- 
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fusion,  Tranquillity."  As  the  fleet  had  sailed  a  full 
month  before  the  fateful  fourteenth  of  July,  the  informa- 
tion must  have  come  in  all  likelihood  from  English 
sources,  so  that  the  labor  of  translation  was  added  to  his 
troubles.  In  Number  25,  imder  the  Brussels  head,  is 
news  that  the  city  was  crowded  with  fugitives ;  the  editor 
adds:  "II  est  en  effet  bien  aflfreux  de  ne  r^ner  que  par 
I'amour,  &  d'6tre  ador6  par  son  peuple,  au  lieu  d'etre  un 
objet  de  terreur  pour  eux.  C'est  k  la  lettre  I'^tat  ou  se 
trouve  aujourd'hui  le  Roi  de  France."  To  fill  a  colimm 
on  the  next  page,  he  inserted  an  extract  from  Rousseau, 
on  "Pouvoir  k  accorder  k  un  Souverain."  The  remainder 
of  this  issue,  and  most  of  the  next,  the  last  one,  was  occu- 
pied with  reports  of  what  was  happening  in  France,  the 
horror  of  which  must  have  served  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
couragement with  which  the  editor  saw  his  undertaking 
come  to  an  end. 

"courier  de  l'univers,"  1792 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  editor  of  the  Courier  de 
Boston  received  the  necessary  encouragement  to  revive 
his  paper  in  the  spring  of  1790.  Two  and  a  half  years 
later,  however,  another  venture  in  this  field  was  xmder- 
taken.  Boston  trading  vessels  had  returned  from  the 
West  Indies,  chiefly  from  San  Domingo,  with  their  full 
share  of  the  refugees  who  fled  from  the  earlier  outbreaks 
in  the  French  islands.  One  of  these  islanders  issued  a 
prospectus,  of  which  an  English  version  appeared  in  the 
Columbian  Centind  for  Wednesday,  November  21,  1792, 
announcing  that  Le  Courier  Politique  de  VUnivers  would 
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appear  on  Monday,  December  10,  following.  Each 
number  was  to  consist  of  four  pages  in  quarto,  and  the 
price  was  to  be  two  dollars  for  six  months,  or  three  dollars 
for  places  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Boston. 

No  copy  of  this  paper  is  located  in  Brigham's  "Bibliog- 
raphy of  American  Newspapers,"  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  for  April,  1915.  The 
story  of  its  brief  career  has  been  reconstructed  by  Percival 
Merritt,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts  for  April,  192 1,  largely  from  the  announce- 
ments of  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  Boston,  whose  editor, 
Benjamin  Russell,  was  one  of  the  two  persons  authorized 
to  receive  subscriptions  in  that  city.  The  other  was  the 
printer,  Joseph  Bumstead  on  Union  Street,  at  whose  shop 
it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  paper  was  printed. 

The  original  proposal  was  for  a  single  fold  of  four 
quarto  pages,  but  in  response  to  suggestions  made  before 
the  translation  appeared  in  the  Centinel ^  "a  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  publick,  induced  the  Editor  to 
seek  for  some  American  assistance."  He  therefore  under- 
took to  provide  an  English  as  well  as  a  French  version 
of  its  contents,  in  corresponding  colimms,  and  to  give 
six  or  eight  pages  instead  of  four.  The  English  transla- 
tion was  made  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  wrote  to  his 
father  on  December  16,  in  a  letter  printed  in  his  Writings ^ 
that  the  paper  was  "to  contain  among  other  things  a 
simmiary  account  of  the  French  Revolution  ....  very 
handsomely  written  by  one  of  the  aristocratic  party  now 
here,  having  been  driven  from  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo 
by  the  triumphant  faction   there.    He  has  aimed  at 
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impartiality  as  much  as  he  could;  but  if  you  read  the 
narrative  you  will  find  he  is  very  bitter  against  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  whom  he  attributes  all  the  calamities  of  his 
country.  ...  I  imagine  the  paper  itself  will  not  be  con- 
tinued long  after  that  publication  is  finished."  The 
earlier  refugees  from  the  island  were  able  to  save  such  of 
their  property  as  could  be  most  easily  converted  into 
money,  and  this  hint  suggests  where  the  funds  came  from 
to  pay  the  printer's  bills.  A  note  by  the  editor  of  John 
Quincy  Adams'  WritingSy  Worthington  C.  Ford,  suggests 
that  the  writer  of  the  "Sununary"  may  have  been 
M.  d'Hauteval. 

The  editor  of  the  Courier  de  VUnioers  was  the  Abb6 
Louis  de  Rousselet,  the  second  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross  in  Boston. 

The  early  demise  of  the  paper  is  explained  in  an 
"Advertisement"  in  the  Centinel  for  January  19,  1793: 

M.  Roussdet,  Editor  of  the  Courier  Politique  de  TUnivers, 
being  suddenly  called  to  the  Island  of  Guadeloupe  ....  has  the 
honour  to  testify  his  regret  to  the  subscribers  to  his  paper,  that  he 
is  unable  to  complete  the  task  he  has  imdertaken.  Professionally 
engaged  in  support  of  the  religion  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  he  makes 
this  sacrifice  to  his  duty,  of  an  imdertaking,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  promote  the  triiunph  of  truth.  He  thanks  the  subscribers  for  the 
encouragement,  with  which  they  have  favoured  him:  requests  their 
acceptance  of  the  niunbers  which  they  have  received,  and  informs 
those  of  them  to  whom  he  has  given  receipts  that  by  calling  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week,  at  Mr.  Joseph  Bumstead's  printing  office  in 
Union-Street,  their  Subscription  money  shall  be  returned  to  them. 

If,  as  this  notice  implies,  the  last  issue  of  the  paper  was 
that  of  Monday,  January  14,  there  were  in  all  only  six 
numbers. 
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The  Abb6  returned  to  Guadeloupe,  where  he  was 
guillotined  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  after  the  French 
Revolutionary  troops  under  Victor  Hugues  had  recap- 
tured the  island  from  the  British. 

"courier  des  deux  mondes,"  boston,  1794? 

All  that  is  known  of  this  paper,  which  quite  likely 
never  got  any  farther,  is  the 

PROSPECTUS 
DU  COURIER  DES  DEUX  MONDES 

Vitam  impendere  vero. 

On  se  propose  de  publier  une  Gazette  fran^ise.  L'usage  de 
cette  langue  se  multipliant  tous  las  jours,  on  a  pens6  qu'on  ne  con- 
tribueroit  pas  peu  k  Finfluence  qu'elle  acquise  en  y  ajoutant  le 
v6hicule  des  nouvelles  politiques.  Tout  a  contribu6,  depuis  le  si^e 
de  Louis  quatorze  k  r^pandre  cette  langue  dans  les  deux  Mondes. 
La  Gloire  litt^raire  de  la  Nation  Frangoise,  Les  persecutions 
religieuses  qui  chasserent  une  population  industrieuse,  enfin  la 
Revolution  actuelle,  en  jettant  sur  le  continent  Am^ricain  un  peuple 
nombreux,  doivent  propager  T^tude  de  cette  langue.  EUe  fera 
tous  les  jours  de  nouveaux  progr^;  et  si  dans  les  si^es  de  Barbarie 
la  langue  Latin  fit  une  partie  essentielle  de  F^ducation  publique, 
la  langue  Fran^ise  ...  survivra  au  peuple  Francois  comme  le 
Latin  et  le  Grec  ont  surv6cu  k  TEmpire  de  Rome  et  d'Athfenes. 

Cette  Gazette  paroitra  sous  le  titre  de  Courier  des  deux  Mondes. 
Le  R6dacteur  tachera  d'tnt^resser,  en  pr6sentant  k  ces  lecteurs  le 
tableau  fidelle  des  transactions  qui  se  passent  en  Europe,  et  qui 
attirent  Tattention  de  tous  ceux  qui  connoissent  Tinfluence  qu'a 
sur  le  reste  du  globe,  cette  partie  du  Monde  ...  les  Etats-unis  vont 
prendre  leur  place  parmi  les  puissances  de  la  terre.  Une  confedera- 
tion puissante  s'est  formee  au  de  1^  du  terrein  qu'ils  occupent,  et 
les  Indiens  ^gorgent  dans  ses  foyers  le  paisible  Cultivateur.  Un 
peuple  de  pirates  des  bords  de  la  Barbarie  menace  son  Commerce, 
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et  rhabitant  des  Etats-unis,  qui  sans  ann6e,  sans  Marine,  vouloit 
vivre  sur  terre  comme  sur  mer  I'ami  de  tous  les  peuples,  se  voit 
ioTc6  d'6tablir  des  imp6ts  pour  avoir  une  arm6e.  ...  Une  grande 
fermentation  travaille  le  Globe.  ... 

Une  Gazette  est  le  miroir  fidelle  des  £v6iemens  contemporains; 
...  c'est  \k  qu'on  voit  les  progr^  de  TAgriculture,  du  Commerce, 
de  la  Legislation,  qui  suivent  ceux  de  la  civilisation.  On  tachera 
d'omer  cette  Gazette  du  tableau  Statistique  des  diffdrens  ^tats.  ... 
mais  ce  travail  d&nande  des  coop6rateurs,  une  correspondance 
6tendue.  Nous  invitons  les  hommes  instruits,  dans  tous  les  Etats- 
Unis,  k  nous  foumir  des  details,  sur  T^tat  actuel  de  leur  Agriculture, 
sur  les  ameliorations  et  les  augmentations  dont  elle  est  susceptible, 
sur  la  quantity  et  la  quality  des  Bestiaux  qui  s'y  trouvent,  sur  les 
mines  et  les  mini^es,  et  sur  le  parti  qu'on  en  tire  ou  qu'on  en 
pent  tirer;  sur  les  p^cheries,  les  nombre  d'hommes,  de  Navires  qui 
y  sont  employes,  et  Tutilite  dont  elles  sont  k  cette  contr6e.  ... 

On  d^sireroit  ^galement  de  savoir  le  prix  du  travail,  dans  les 
diffdrentes  provinces,  et  les  variations  que  la  main-d'oeuvre  ^prouve 
dans  les  diffdrentes  parties  des  mtoes  6tats:  car  c'est  Ih,  qu'est  le 
secret  de  la  capacity  des  Etats  pour  devenir  Manufacturiers.  ... 

La  situation  de  Boston  relativement  k  TEurope  lui  donne  avec 
Philadelphie  et  Newyork  Tavantage  de  recevoir  les  pr^mi^es  nou- 
velles  qui  nous  viennent  de  cette  partie. 

On  donnera  une  Gazette  par  semaine.  Chaque  Gazette  con- 
tiendra  4  pages,  du  mtoe  format  et  du  mtoe  caractfere  que  le 
present  prospectus.  Le  prix  de  la  Gazette  sera  d'une  gourde  par 
trimestre,  franc  deport  pour  tous  les  Etats-unis. 

On  souscrit  k  Boston,  chez  J.  Nancrede,  Adams  6*  Larking 
B,  Russel;  k  Newyork,  chez  N.  Webster  Esq;  a  Philadelphie  chez 
M.Carey;  kBaltimorey  chez  T.Edwards;  ^  Norfolk,  chez  Af.  Cofiiit; 
k  Salem,  chez  M.  Gushing;  k  New-bury  port,  chez  M.  Mycall;  k 
Portsmouth,  chez  M.  Charles  Fierce. 

a  Savannah,  chez  M.  T.  Johnson;  a  Charlestown,  chez  M. 
Timothy. 

L'abonnement  se  payera  d'avance. 
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Comme  il  est  n6cessaire  que  I'^diteur  retire  ses  d6bours6s,  il 
commencera  h.  donner  cours  h.  cette  Gazette  d6s-qu'il  aura  2cx> 
abonn6s.  Le  terns  lui  apprendra  ce  qu'il  doit  penser  de  son  travail, 
et  le  public,  juste  apprdciateur  de  ses  efforts,  les  recompensera 
sans  doute  un  jour. 

This  proposal  occupies  both  sides  of  a  large  quarto 
sheet,  printed  m  two  columns.  The  surviving  copy  is 
preserved  at  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
and  was  addressed,  in  what  is  probably  Nancrede's  own 
hand,  to  "E.  Aug.  Holyoke,  M.D.,  Salem."  It  is  listed 
as  Number  2591,  in  Worthington  C.  Ford's  Massachusetts 
Broadsides,  under  the  year  1790.  The  references  in  the 
text,  as  quoted  above,  suggest  a  later  date.  No  statement 
concerning  it  has  been  found  in  Benjamin  Russell's  Boston 
Columbian  Centinely  which  gave  much  space  to  news  of 
French  interest,  even  printing  a  few  advertisements  in 
that  language.  The  exact  date  is  probably  fixed  by  an 
advertisement  found  by  Miss  Louise  M.  Taylor,  librarian 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  in  the  Salem  Gazette  for  February  25, 
1794,  in  which  the  publisher,  W.  Carleton,  asks  for  sub- 
scribers to  "A  weekly  paper,  in  the  French  language,  to 
be  published  in  Boston." 

It  reflects  the  foreign  interest  in  American  investments 
that  explains  Le  Niveau,  of  1794-95,  described  on  a  later 
page,  and  the  half-scientific,  half-philosophical  characteris- 
tics of  much  that  appeared  in  other  contemporary  publica- 
tions. The  fact  that  much  less  than  half  of  what  the 
would-be  editor  wrote  seems  to  be  worth  reprinting, 
perhaps  hints  at  a  reason  why  his  undertaking  did  not 
receive  the  desired  support — ^if  it  did  not. 


FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  1790  TO  1800 

BY  GEORGE  PARKER  WINSHIP 

•THERE  is  one  aspect  of  the  War  of  the  American 
*  Revolution  which,  although  it  is  mentioned,  has  not, 
so  far  as  I  happen  to  have  noticed,  been  emphasized  in 
any  of  the  books  about  that  war  with  what  seems  to  me 
adequate  force.  This  is  a  point  that  aflfected  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  opinion  siurounding  everybody  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict.  It  is  that  at  that  time  the  American 
continental  colonies  were  regarded  as,  and  in  fact  were, 
the  poor  relations  of  the  vastly  more  important  island 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies.  This  needs  to  be  kept  in 
mind  all  the  time  by  anyone  who  tries  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  British  public,  the  responsible  officials, 
and  the  whole  European  world  toward  a  conflict  which  has 
become  enormously  significant  to  posterity,  but  which  at 
the  time  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  irritating  minor  rebel- 
lions that  distract  attention  from  the  main  course  of  events 
during  the  entire  range  of  British  history. 

The  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of 
great  prosperity  to  Eiurope  as  a  whole;  and  to  all  who 
shared  in  the  increasingly  wide  distribution  of  wealth  the 
West  Indies  represented  the  source  of  two  fundamental 
luxuries — sugar  and  coffee.  The  attitude  toward  the 
islands  can  be  gathered  from  a  single  episode,  when 
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someone,  probably  as  a  ballon  d'essai^  suggested  that  Eng- 
land might  swap  Canada  for  one  of  the  smaller  French 
islands.  The  French  press  set  up  a  joyous  howl  at  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  proposition.  There  were  men  of 
philosophic  temperament  and  historical  vision,  who 
pointed  out  the  vast  possibilities  of  future  wealth  from  the 
certain  growth  and  expansion  of  the  continental  colonies, 
but  no  re^x)nsible  statesman  would  have  considered  the 
exchange  of  one  of  his  most  certain  soiurces  of  present 
revenue  for  an  undeveloped  gold  mine. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  colony  which  easily  led  all 
others  was  French  San  Domingo.  It  had  had  its  stormy 
beginmngs,  and  its  good  and  bad  fortune  during  the  era 
of  buccaneering,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  become  a  well-developed  plantation,  with 
traditions  of  administration  which  enabled  it  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  period  of  prosperity  which  began  with 
the  ending  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  American 
Revolution,  with  its  quasi-contraband  trade  with  the 
English  colonial  rebels,  brought  increased  activity  and 
swollen  profits  to  the  merchants  of  the  French  island. 
When  that  war  was  ended,  the  whole  scale  of  European 
prosperity  had  increased  to  a  point  where  the  demand  for 
West  Indian  goods  was  suflScient  to  counterbalance  any 
loss  occasioned  by  the  return  to  normal  conditions  for  the 
continental  American  trade. 

In  1789  French  San  Domingo  supported  somewhere 
from  28,000  to  3S,ooo  white  citizens  on  the  island,  and 
at  least  as  many  more  relatives  and  absentee  owners  of  its 
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plantations  dwelling  in  France.  The  average  affluence 
of  these  San  Domingans,  even  after  the  government  and 
its  officials  had  mulcted  them  by  taxes  and  graft  at  rates 
that  challenge  credence,  was  very  great.  Their  wealth 
came  from  what  was  undoubtedly  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized and  most  efficient  system  of  negro  labor  that  has 
ever  been  developed.  The  estimates  of  the  number  of 
slaves  on  the  island  run  up  to  500,000 — the  existence  of  a 
head  tax  on  slaves  rendering  all  official  figures  absurdly 
small.  Between  these  two  classes  were  a  considerable 
number  of  free  blacks  and  some  25,000  "people  of  color," 
as  they  came  to  be  called  during  the  ensuing  decade — 
chiefly  the  offspring  of  slave  mothers,  freed  by  the  father. 
During  its  period  of  greatest  prosperity,  the  San 
Domingo  newspaper  was  the  Affiches  AnUricaines.  It  is, 
at  least,  the  only  paper  listed  in  Eug^e  Hatin's  BiUiog- 
raphie  Historique  et  Critique  de  la  Presse  Piriodique 
FranqaisCy  Paris,  1866.  This  was  issued  at  Le  Cap,  with 
the  title  Gazette  de  Saint-Domingue,  from  February  i  to 
August  8,  1764,  and  as  Avis  divers  et  petites  Affiches 
AmiricaineSy  from  August  29  to  December  25,  1765.  As 
Affiches  AmiricaineSf  sometimes  printed  at  Le  Cap  and 
sometimes  at  Port-au-Prince,  it  ran  until  the  end  of 
December,  1790.  There  is  a  file,  from  January  i,  1777, 
to  December  24,  1783,  at  Harvard,  and  a  perusal  of  these 
papers  is  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  highly  developed 
state  of  the  colony.  There  is  little  or  nothing  of  a  literary 
character,  and  the  news  of  a  social  nature  shows  that  the 
colonists  made  the  very  most  of  what  opportimities  arose, 
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but  as  a  commercial  newspaper,  the  Affiches  stands  near 
the  head  of  its  American  contemporaries. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  by  the  French 
General  Assembly,  on  August  20,  1789,  assiured  the  ruina- 
tion of  its  West  Indian  colonies.  The  preliminary  agita- 
tion had  made  this  doubly  certain  by  dividing  the  colonial 
planters,  on  the  island  and  m  France,  into  two  groups  that 
developed  a  bitter  hostility  over  the  discussions  of  the 
means  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  "Amis  des  Noirs," 
the  society  organized  by  the  himianitarians  who  copied 
the  English  abolitionists.  If  the  planters  had  realized 
from  the  beginning  the  full  extent  of  their  danger,  and  the 
imperative  importance  of  utilizing  all  their  efforts  to  save 
their  property,  it  might  have  been  possible,  by  breaking 
away  from  revolutionary  France  at  once,  to  preserve 
San  Domingo  for  the  white  race.  As  a  French  colony,  it 
was  doomed  by  the  logic  of  the  Revolution. 

During  the  years  1790-91  the  San  Domingan  field  was 
more  or  less — ^for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  speak  with  very 
much  certainty  about  anything  that  happened  on  the 
island  during  this  fateful  decade — cleared  of  non- 
combatants.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  in  view  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  colony,  that  those  who  valued  the 
safety  of  their  women  folk  and  children,  sent  them  away, 
and  that  with  these  went  a  certain  number  of  men  who 
could  see  their  way  clear  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  trouble. 
The  obvious  place  for  them  to  go  to  was  the  nearby  ports 
from  which  came  the  steady  stream  of  small  vessels  that 
had,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  carried  on  the  trade, 
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until  1783  illegally,  between  the  English  continental 
colonies  and  the  island.  The  evidence  that  this  is  what 
happened  is  the  presence,  in  every  shipping  center  of  the 
infant  United  States,  of  a  group  of  people  speaking  French. 
In  each  of  the  principal  ports  this  group  seemed  to  be 
large  enough  to  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper 
catering  specifically  to  its  patronage.  Those  who  left 
the  island  during  this  early  period  were  able  to  take 
away  with  them  the  necessities  of  life  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  such  as  their  personal  servants,  and 
money  or  credit  enough  to  serve  all  their  present  require- 
ments. 

During  the  years  1790-91,  the  San  Domingans  were 
excited  over  the  problem  of  the  mulattoes.  These  were 
largely  free,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  were  wealthy 
plantation  owners,  every  way  fitted  to  assume  the  political 
and  social  equality  which  the  triumph  of  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  French  Revolution  guaranteed  them.  The 
white  planters  knew  that  this  equality  could  not  be;  that 
no  amount  of  white  blood  could  overcome  the  black  strain; 
that  the  mulatto  would  always  be  negro.  The  responsible 
colonial  government  officials  of  the  moment  were  incapable 
of  solving  the  problem  which  this  situation  presented. 
Every  consideration  of  logic,  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  official 
legislative  pronunciamento,  was  on  the  side  of  the  well- 
educated,  socially  cultivated,  abundantly  well-to-do, 
fascinating,  gentlemen  and  ladies  with  brownish  com- 
plexions. On  the  other  hand,  the  men  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  control  of  colonial  affairs  knew  that  no  law  of  humans 
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could  overturn  a  fact  of  natiure,  a  divinely  created,  if  not 
ordained,  ethnological  peculiarity. 

Moreover,  the  island  whites  would  not  have  the  mnlat- 
toes  as  their  equals.  The  whites  were  not  all  rich  planters. 
The  island  cities  were  like  all  other  active  shipping  ports. 
A  large  numerical  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  semi- 
permanent hangers-on  of  trade,  useful  but  irresponsible. 
These  men  furnished  the  makings  for  a  mob  that  hated  the 
mulattoes  for  both  economic  and  racial  reasons,  and  which, 
when  once  aroused,  came  near  to  giving  the  lie  to  any 
opinion  that  the  white  blood  was  less  fiendish  than  the 
black.  All  told,  there  never  was  a  more  perfect  setting 
for  trouble. 

The  story  of  what  happened  has  been  told  in  T.  Loth- 
rop  Stoddard's  The  French  RevoltUian  in  San  Domingo^ 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1914,  from  whose  narrative 
much  that  here  follows  is  directly  quoted.  For  two  years 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  outbreaks  by  the  mulatto 
caste,  and  retaUatory  disturbances  by  the  riff-raflf  whites, 
which  the  government  had  managed  to  suppress  with  com- 
parative ease,  so  that  the  situation  seemed  still  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  political  discussion.  Then  came, 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  1791,  the  news  of  the  French 
National  Assembly's  Decree  of  May  15,  that  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  status  of  those  who  were  not  bom  of 
free  father  and  mother,  but  that  those  who  were  of  free 
parentage  should  enjoy  complete  political  equality. 
Whites  and  colored  were  feverishly  preparing  to  resist  or 
enforce  this  decree,  when,  just  before  dawn  on  August  23, 
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a  stream  of  disheveled  fugitives  waked  Le  Cap  to  terror 
and  afifright,  while  over  the  great  North  Plain  a  lurid 
glow  bore  ominous  witness  to  their  tidings.  The  negroes, 
whom  the  other  two  castes  had  lost  track  of  in  their 
mutual  hostilities,  were  burning  the  cane  fields  and  planta- 
tions, and  these  fugitives  were  but  the  scant  survivors 
of  a  frightful  massacre.  A  timely  warnings  which  the 
governor  did  not  dare  give  out,  enabled  him  to  take  pre- 
cautions just  in  time  to  save  the  city  itself  from  sharing 
in  the  disaster.  So  complex  was  the  situation  that  the 
governor  was  not  certain  whether  the  outbreak  was  to 
come  from  the  low  whites,  the  mulattoes,  free  n^roes,  or 
blacks.  It  is  computed  that  within  the  next  two  months 
upward  of  2,000  whites  had  been  massacred,  180  sugar 
plantations  and  about  900  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo 
settlements  had  been  destroyed,  and  about  1,200  families 
reduced  from  opulence  to  abject  destitution.  Upward 
of  10,000  of  the  insurgents  perished  by  the  sword  or  famine. 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage  in  the 
downfall  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  resultant  swelling  of  the 
little  French  groups  scattered  in  the  North  American 
cities. 

In  November,  the  whites  and  mulattoes  at  Port-au- 
Prince  came  to  blows,  and  on  the  twenty-first  that  town 
was  burned.  The  fighting  soon  spread  through  the  south 
and  west  of  the  colony,  with  brutal  atrocities  on  both 
sides.  In  the  following  May  came  the  news  of  the  Law 
of  April  4,  1792,  giving  the  franchise  and  full  political 
rights  to  all  free  negroes  as  well  as  to  the  "people  of  color," 
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and  in  September  a  civil  commission  arrived  from  France 
with  6,000  troops  to  see  that  the  law  was  obeyed.  By  the 
middle  of  October,  there  had  been  a  further  exodus  of 
those  partisans  of  the  old  regime  who  could  escape  from 
the  island,  many  going  imder  arrest  to  France,  and  others 
escaping  on  the  American  vessels  that  continued  to  fre- 
quent  the  San  Domingo  coast,  picking  up  trade  off  shore 
along  the  coast  when  life  in  the  established  ports  was  too 
hot  for  ordinary  commerce. 

The  commissioners  consolidated  the  mulatto  forces 
into  an  army,  and  for  six  months  waged  a  war  of  virtual 
extermination  against  the  whites  and  Royalists,  who  still 
controlled  the  southern  portions  of  the  island.  In  June, 
they  returned  to  Le  Cap,  to  cope  with  an  army  that  had 
been  sent  from  France  in  anticipation  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Spain  and  England.  The  general  and  his 
European  troops  were  induced  to  go  back  on  board  their 
ships,  and  then  the  colored  troops  started  to  overawe 
the  citizens  of  the  town.  Unluckily  for  all  concerned  the 
mulattoes  did  not  distinguish  between  citizens  and  the 
sailors  from  the  fleet,  when  they  began  killing  everyone 
who  hindered  their  progress  through  the  city.  The 
sailors  and  troops  from  France  landed  at  dawn  on  June  20, 
and  all  day  long  fighting  raged  through  the  city,  until 
the  mulattoes  were  driven  out.  They  collected  in  the 
outer  range  of  defenses  that  had  held  back  the  negro 
hordes  which  had  controlled  the  North  Plain  for  a  year. 

In  the  city,  the  celebration  of  victory  soon  died  in  the 
terrible  cry  of  "The  Brigands  are  in  the  town.''    During 
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the  night  the  commissioners,  knowing  that  their  defeat 
would  be  completed  on  the  morrow,  had  offered  plunder 
and  liberty  to  the  eager  rebels  of  the  Plain.  Dense  masses 
of  howling  savages  poured  through  the  fortified  line  and 
into  the  town.  By  nightfall,  the  French  soldiery  held 
only  the  water  front  and  harbor  forts.  But  the  fall  of 
night  made  little  difference  in  the  scene,  for  harbor  and 
shipping  lay  bright  as  day  in  the  glare  of  the  burning  dty. 
Those  of  the  white  population  not  huddled  along  the  quays 
were  dying  amid  their  biuning  homes  or  imder  the  awful 
torments  of  the  savages.  Next  day,  General  Galbaud 
set  sail  for  the  United  States.  Every  ship  that  could 
keep  the  sea  followed  his  flag,  and  soon  the  great  fleet 
with  its  ten  thousand  refugees  on  board  had  dropped  the 
empty  harbor  and  blazing  city  below  the  horizon.  For- 
tunately the  voyage  was  fair,  and  when  this  tragic  armada 
cast  anchor  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  worst  sufferings  of 
the  wretched  fugitives  were  over.  Public  and  private 
benevolence  vied  in  the  work  of  mercy,  "and  even  distant 
Massachusetts  supplemented  the  federal  grant  by  special 
legislative  provision." 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  tragic  tale.  Commissioner 
Sonthonax  gave  place  to  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  and  then 
came  the  yellow  fever  to  wipe  out  Napoleon's  veterans 
and  prove  that  hmnanity  at  its  worst  makes  but  a  sorry 
showing  when  it  comes  into  contrast  with  the  thoroughness 
of  nature  on  a  rampage.  When  all  the  people  of  color  were 
dead,  and  the  Frenchmen  either  dead  or  gone  away, 
the  negroes  changed  the  name  of  the  land  back  to  the 
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aboriginal  Haiti  and  entered  upon  a  demonstration  of 
the  black  man's  capacity  for  self-government. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  who  were  domiciled  in  the 
United  States  gave  occasion  for  several  attempts  to  carry 
on  newspapers  in  their  own  language.  The  earliest  of 
these  seems  to  have  been  the  Courier  de  VUniverSj  of 
which  six  issues  apparently  were  printed  at  Bostcm  in 
December — ^January,  1792-93,  as  is  described  on  a  preced- 
ing page.  No  copy  of  this  paper  is  known  to  have  survived, 
and  two  Philadelphia  papers  are  equally  unknown;  the 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans  papers  have  barely  escaped 
the  same  fate.  Of  two  only  is  there  anything  approaching 
a  long  file  covering  the  life  of  the  paper:  the  daily  Courrier 
Franqais  of  Philadelphia,  1794-98,  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  the  tri-weekly  Gazette  Franqaise  of 
New  York,  1795-99,  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
and  at  Harvard. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PAPERS 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  seat  of  national  government, 
*  became  the  rendezvous  for  those  of  the  refugees  from 
San  Domingo  who  felt  impelled  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  political  phases  of  the  situation  created  by  their 
presence  in  the  United  States.  They  quickly  formed  two 
groups,  dividing  along  the  lines  of  personal  and  social,  as 
well  as  political,  cleavage,  which  had  contributed  so 
largely,  at  Paris  and  on  the  island,  to  insiure  the  complete- 
ness of  the  disaster  which  had  overtaken  them.  The 
members  of  these  two  groups  indulged  in  all  the  excite- 
ments of  bitterly  violent  animosities,  which  of  necessity 
included  the  existence  of  two  rival  newspapers.  The 
precarious  natiure  of  the  support  accorded  these  papers, 
and  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  questions  and  the 
personalities  over  which  they  contended,  operated  to 
shorten  the  lives  of  the  papers  and  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  individual  copies,  much  less  files,  being  preserved. 

One  of  these  refugees  had  the  instinct  for  preserving 
miscellaneous  pamphlets.  He  was  a  lawyer  on  the 
island,  where  he  gathered  a  variety  of  printed  briefs, 
incidental  printed  circulars,  and  a  few  newspapers  in  the 
years  1785-89.  Many  of  these  are  stamped  "Me.  G. 
Dubois,"  and  some  of  them  have  an  added  stamp, 
"S.  G.  D.  Fils  Aine,  1789."  At  Philadelphia  he  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  number  of  newspapers,  as  well  as 
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other  local  French  imprints,  dated  in  1793,  i794j  ^^^  1795. 
For  the  next  two  or  three  years  he  gathered  a  great  naany 
papers  printed  at  Paris.  These  were  bound  substantially 
in  four  thick  volumes,  which  found  their  way  over  a  cen- 
tury later  into  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  From  them,  the  following  data, 
except  as  otherwise  stated,  have  been  drawn. 

The  collection  contains  two  separate  news-sheets 
printed  at  Philadelphia,  which  cannot  be  connected  with 
the  regular  papers.  They  may  have  appeared  at  an 
interval  in  the  spring  of  1794  when  the  newspapers  had 
suspended  publication  during  a  transition  period.  The 
titles  are: 

R^t  Succinct  des  Joum6es  des  9  at  10  Novembre  1793,  it  Saint- 
Marc. 
[2  pp.  quarto.] 

Nouvelles  R6centes  de  Saint-Domingue.    M51e  Saint  Nicolas, 
20  Janvier  1794. 

[3  pp.  quarto.     On  page  3  is  ''Extrait  d'une  Lettre  ^crite,  du 
m(^e  lieu,  par  M.  Derre,  it  son  fr^e  it  Philadelphie.] 

"le  radoteur,"  1793 

The  earliest  of  these  controversial  sheets  to  which  a 
reference  has  been  noted  was  the  Radoteur,  which  appar- 
ently ran  for  three  months  in  the  sunmier  of  1793.  It  was 
doubtless  the  precursor  of  the  Caurrier  Politique^  described 
below,  for  the  single  reference  to  it  is  the  statement  by  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  latter,  at  the  end  of  its  first 
quarter,  that  "  On  trouvera  chez  ltd  des  Collections  com- 
plettes  du  trimestre  du  Radoteur.^^  The  same  advertise- 
ment, reading  "On  trouve  chez  le  RSdacteur  du  Caurrier 
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Politique  ...  des  collections  de  ce  Journal  et  de  celui  in- 
titule le  Radoteufj^  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  American 
Star  of  April  i,  1794. 

The  name,  apparently  an  inauspicious  one  for  lon- 
gevity, was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  Paris  publica- 
tion, which  Hatin  in  his  Bibliograpkie  kistorique  et  critique 
de  la  Presse  Piriodique  Franqaisej  page  57,  notes,  without 
having  seen,  as  ''ouvrage  phUosophique  et  morale,  qui 
parut  ^  la  fin  de  1775;  ^^  Anti-Radoteur  ou  le  petit  phi- 
losophe  modeme,  par  de  Peysonnel,  1786." 

"COURRIER  POLITIQUE,''  1 793-94 

The  Courrier  Politique  de  la  France  et  des  Colonies 
first  appeared  on  Thursday,  Sq>tember  19,  1793.  Th^ 
earliest  copy  seen  is  Nmnber  14,  for  October  19,  and  the 
latest  for  the  ensuing  February  13.  This  is  numbered 
'^  70,"  probably  a  mistake,  as  it  should  be  Number  64,  if 
during  this  period  it  appeared  regularly,  each  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Each  of  the  issues  seen  con- 
sists of  four  double-columned  quarto  pages. 

Below  the  heading  is  the  quotation,  in  English,  from 
Jimius,  ''The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all 
dvil,  political,  and  religious  ri^ts  of  freemen."  The 
issue  for  February  4,  from  which  the  serial  nmnber,  which 
should  be  Number  60,  has  been  cut,  is  the  only  one  carry- 
ing an  imprint :  "Philadelphie,  de  Tlmprimerie  de  Parker." 

Number  14  contains  an  editorial  advertisement  read- 
ing: "On  voudrait  trouver  un  traducteur  Anglais,  qui 
ne  sera  occup^  que  deux  jours  de  la  semaine.  S'adresser  a 
rimprimerie  de  cette  feuille.  South  second  street,  No.  61." 
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In  Number  32,  for  November  30,  is  the  warning:  ^^Le 
Redacteur  donne  avis  qu'on  ne  souscrit  pour  Philadelphiey 
que  chez  lui-m6me,  seconde  rue  Sud,  No.  181.  II  prie  les 
Receveurs  des  autxes  Villes  de  lui  f aire  passer  le  prix  des 
souscriptions  qu'ils  ont  regues,  pour  le  mettre  en  6tat  de 
payer  les  frais  d'impression.  On  trouvera  chez  lui  des 
Collections  complettes  du  trimestre  du  Radoteur  et  de 
celui  du  Courrier  politique.^ ^ 

The  quarter  ended  with  Niunber  36,  for  December  10, 
which  contains  the  following 

Avis 

Le  trimestre  finit  aujourd'hui.  Ceux  qui  voudront  continuer 
leur  abonnement,  voudront  bien  s'y  prendre  de  mani^e  k  ne  pas 
^prouver  de  retard.  Ceux  qui  doivent  des  arr6rages  sent  pri6s 
de  les  acquitter.  Si  mes  faculty  secondaient  ma  bomie  volenti, 
je  me  trouverais  fort  heureux  de  satisfaire  la  curiosit6  des  Lecteurs, 
et  je  me  contenterais  du  plaisir  de  leur  £tre  utile;  mais  il  faut  de 
quoi  subvenir  aux  frais  d'impression,  et  je  suis  ruin^,  et  plus 
ruin£  qu'un  autre,  quoique  je  me  dispense  de  remplir  mes  feuilles 
du  recit  de  mes  infortunes  et  des  persecutions  sans  nombre  que 
j'ai  essuy^  k  St.-DQmingue.  Men  intention  n'etant  pas  de  me 
donner  de  rimportance,  j'ai  toujours  pens^  qu'il  valait  mieux  donner 
des  nouvelles  k  tout  le  monde  et  des  coups  de  jouer  aux  medians, 
que  de  me  faire  un  merite  de  ce  que  j'ai  souffert  avec  Constance 
dans  une  cause  dont  je  mlionorerai  toujours  d'avoir  6t6  le  partisan. 

The  preceding  issue  contains  these  advertisements : 

Avis  DivE&s 

On  trouve  k  Tlmprimerie  de  cette  Feuille,  les  objets  d-apris, 
savoir;  le  R6dt  historique  sur  les  6v6nemens  qui  se  sont  succ^6s 
dans  les  Camps  de  la  Grande-Rivi6re,  du  Dondon,  etc.  en  Anglais  et 
en  Frangais;  le  Plan  du  Cap  aprte  Tincendie;  la  Poudre  d'Ailhaud. 
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I.  MM.  les  HabitEDS  des  environs  des  Cayes,  qui  desiraient 
trouver  une  occasion  certaine  pour  faire  venir  des  fonds  de  leur 
quartier,  en  trouveront  les  moyens  en  s'adressant  au  R&lacteur  de 
cette  Feuille. 

I.  M.  Dozol,  maitre  de  Danse,  donnera  des  legons  en  Ville, 
i  raison  d*une  Guin^  par  mois,  de  douze  cachets,  en  attendant 
qu'il  live  une  SaUe;  ceuz  qui  Thonoreront  de  leur  confiance  auront 
lieu  d'etre  satisfaits.  Sa  demeure  est  dans  la  seconde  rue  Sud, 
numdro  143. 

I.  M.  Clarens,  coiffeur,  d-<levant  dtabli  au  Cap,  c^re  ses  ser- 
vices aux  Dames;  il  excelle  sur-tout  dans  la  coupe  des  cfaeveux. 

Madame  Clarens,  son  Spouse,  marchande  de  modes  de  Paris, 
fait  et  vend  des  chapeaux,  bonnets,  poufs,  et  mouchoirs  i,  la  cr6ole, 
dans  le  dernier  go(it;  elle  gamit  les  robes,  fait  des  habits,  de  bals, 
mantelets,  pelisses,  salles,  manchons,  et  tout  ce  qui  conceme  son 
6tat.    Leur  demeure  est  troisi^e  rue  Nord,  No.  19. 

Number  48  contains  an  appeal  to  subscribers  to  send 
their  exact  addresses  as  well  as  the  money. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  has  the  following 
niunbersy  except  the  last  one,  which  is  at  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  No  copies  have  been  seen  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  dates  in  the  second  colunm; 
the  nimiber  in  parentheses  is  the  niunber  of  issues  missing. 

1793                    (Sept.  i9?l-Oct.  17  (13) 

14,  Oct.  19                  Oct.  22-Nov.  14  (11) 

26,  Nov.  16                 Nov.  19-N0V.  28  (5) 

32,  Nov.  30                 Dec    3-7  (3) 

36,  Dec  10                 Dec  12-17  (3) 

40-41,  Dec.  19-21       Dec  24 — Jan.  11  (9) 

51,  Jan.  14          1794  Jan.   16-21  (3) 

55,  Jan.  23                   Jan.   25-Fcb.  i  (4) 

[60?]  Feb.  4                Feb.    6-1 1  (3) 
70,  Feb.  13  [pp.  263-66]    [Uncertain] 
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"journal  des  revolutions,"  i793-(i794?) 

The  rival  to  the  Courtier  Politique  was  a  continuation 

of  a  paper  which  had  been  printed  at  San  Domingo,  with 

the  descriptive  title  Journal  des  RivoltUions  de  la  partie 

franqaise  de  St.  Domingue.    The  Philadelphia  issues  were 

preceded  by  the  publication  of  an  eight-page  small  octavo 

prospectus. 

PROPOSALS 

For  Printing  a  Journal 

Of  the  Revolutions  in  the  French  Part 

OP  St.  Domingo 


EXPOSITION 

No  country  has  ever  experienced  more  phisical,  moral  and 
political  revolutions  than  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. — ^Possessed 
at  the  arrival  of  Christopher  Columbus,  in  1492,  by  the  mildest, 
the  most  ready,  and  perhaps  the  happiest  of  people,  Spanish  avarice, 
superstition  and  cruelty  soon  snatched  it  from  its  native  soil,  .... 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  after The  religious  persecu- 
tion which  was  then  spreading  over  France,  drove  a  number  of 
Frenchmen  from  their  country 

Their  ofifspring,  having  inherited  this  sentiment  to  this  day, 
direct  their  melancholy  looks  toward  a  country  which  seems  (and 
I  say  it  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart)  more  and  more  distant  from 
them. 

Those  Frenchmen,  at  the  eve  of  being  sacrificed  in  France, 
upon  the  sacred  altar  of  religion,  by  their  fathers  and  brethren, 
intoxicated  with  fanaticism,  sought  an  asylum  in  St.  Domingo.  .  .  . 

It  is  partly  to  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo  that  France  owes  the 
astonishing  encrease  of  her  maritime  towns,  the  prosperity  of  her 
trade,  and  her  superiority  in  the  European  markets. 

An  exportation  of  more  than  140  millions  of  colonial  produce; 
an  importation  of  near  200  millions  in  that  colony,  are  not  vain 
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conceits,  and  would  appear  to  the  coolest  and  most  indifferent 
politician,  to  deserve,  if  not  the  most  constant  gratitude,  at  least 
that  of  equity  and  preservation 

By  what  astonishing  contrast,  or  rather  by  what  strange  destiny 
does  it  happen,  that  in  the  very  times  they  doubt  we  are  Frenchmen, 
whether  we  are  men,  whether  we  are  useful  to  our  mother  country, 
whether  she  owes  us  protection  and  support,  they  conceived  against 
us  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  and  envy  so  excessive,  that  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  be  knowingly  unjust  to  us,  Tidiile  they  are 
possessed  with  the  utmost  concern  for  the  unknown  brutes  and 
savages  of  the  torrid  zone  ?  .  .  .  . 

If  what  has  been  said,  in  No.  124  of  the  Monileur  du  Cap,  that 
la  France  ne  tient  plus  H  turns  que  par  grandeur  d*ame  au  par  pUii 
pour  nos  malheurs!  is  a  truth  in  spite  of  this  dismal  forsaking  from 
our  mother  country,  even  the  conviction  of  this  afflicting  and  melan- 
choly truth,  will  not  induce  us  to  desire  an  independence  which  has 
never  been  the  wish  of  any  of  us — an  independence  fancied  by  some 
few  deluded  people,  and  which  they  have  published  with  a  perfidious 
and  criminal  address  in  order  that  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  a 
few  individuals,  strangers  to  our  own  interests  as  well  as  affections, 

they  might  attribute  the  crime  to  all We  are  Frenchmen — 

French  republicans,  and  friends  to  true  equality  ....  those 
enemies  are  the  ambitious  slanderers,  the  intriguers,  and  the  false 
patriots  coming  from  France,  who  obstinately  leaving  the  carcass 
of  St.  Domingo,  are  still  disputing  with  us  its  sad  remains 

It  is  against  them  that  we  ought  to  unite. 

Such  is  the  useful  end  the  Republican  digester  of  this  Journal 
has  in  view 

CONCLUSION  DU  PRESENT  JOURNAL 

Imprim6  au  Cap  le  28  mars  dernier 

[This  is  evidently  the  editor's  valedictory,  in  the  last  issue 
printed  on  the  island,  before  his  escape.] 

No  doubt  it  is  incimibent  upon  us  to  announce  by  means  of  our 
Journals,  all  the  interesting  news  of  France; — ^for  our  former  country 
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cannot  be  a  point  of  indifference — we  ought  to  keep  pace  with  her 
in  her  sublime  and  astonishing  revolutions — revolutions  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  borne  the  storms;  sustained  only  the  inevitable 
fatigues,  .... 

NEW  exposition;  or  ideas  of  the  re-undertaking  of  this  Journal 

New  York,  August  29, 1793 

The  Journal  of  the  French  Revolution  at  St  Domingo,  has 
been  interrupted  in  the  said  island,  at  the  loth  number. 

Its  author  had  the  courage  in  spite  of  the  sword  of  his  enemies 
(under  whose  barbarity  is  lately  fallen  all  the  white  inhabitants  of 
that  unfortimate  colony)  to  publish  facts;  to  unmask  plots,  and 
to  take  off  the  veil  of  false  patriotism,  .... 

Such  is  the  mind  in  which  this  Journal  has  been  undertaken 
at  the  Cape.  Its  author  is  of  neither  of  the  parties — of  neither 
of  the  parties  which  have  torn  St.  Domingo 

Such  is  the  plan  in  which  it  shall  be  continued  with  an  hospitable 
nation,  which  receives  us  so  generously;  which  will  protect  our 
writings  and  our  individual  liberties,  as  long  as  we  conduct  ourselves 
within  the  bounds  of  good  morals,  and  the  law 

[An  historical  summary  of  English-America  completes  the  main 

portion  of  the  pamphlet,  ending]  May  you  be  a  long  time  in  peace; 

yes,  you  that  deserve  to  prosper;    you  that  practice  without 

restraint,  and  with  natural  disposition,  those  sublime  virtues, 

which  we  are  told  were  so  uselessly  employed  at  Temate,  where 

there  was  an  ancient  temple,  in  which  was  a  pyramid  with  this 

inscription — 

"Worship  God, 

"Observe  the  laws, 

"Love  thy  neighbour." 

TANGUY 

[This  editorial  statement  is  followed  by  a  letter,  not  translated, 
lu-ging  the  refugees  to  select  representatives  to  the  National 
Assembly] 
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Aux  Frangais  de  Saint-Domingue, 
refugies  en  Ainerique 

New  York,  Ic  23  Aout  1793, 

Tan  2  de  la  Republique  frangaise 
Condtoyens, 

Depuis  deux  mois  nous  sommes  repandus  &  dissemines  sur 
une  terre  etrangere;  pretendez-vous  y  mourir?  ... 

Ce  n'est  pas  le  territoire  qui  fait  la  societe,  ce  sont  les  hommes 
qui  la  composent.  Vous  etes  tout  chasses  de  Samt-Domingue,  vous 
etes  tous  id:  qu'importe  done  le  point  du  globe  que  vous  habitez, 
les  Frangais  de  Saint-Domingue  n'en  sont  pas  moins  la  ou  vous 
etes.  Craignez-vous  encore,  sur  cette  terre  de  liberte,  Polverd  & 
Sonthonax  ?  les  bas  valets  qu*ils  ont  id,  &  qu'ils  soudoient,  vous 
intimideraient-ils  ?  ou  plutot  Fexces  du  malheur  aiuiut-il  eteint 
diez  vous  le  resentiment  ?  ... 

Unissez-vous  done,  &  reunissez-vous  dans  ehaeunes  des  villes 
de  TAmerique,  oii  vous  formez  autant  de  sections  de  Fran^ais  de 
Saint-Domingue,  qui  seront  Frangais  dans  tout  Tunivers. 
Assemblez-vous  done  sous  I'autorisation  des  magistrats  du  pa3rs 
oii  vous  etes;  nominez  des  deputes  a  la  convention  nationale. 

Sans  pretendre  influeneer  votre  vceu,  ...  c'est  assez  vous  indi- 
quer  rAreheveque-Thibaut,  Daugy,  Raborteau,  &  Bruley  de  la 
Marmelade,  ...  ils  sont  deja  rendu  en  France:  &,  dans  la  position 
ou  nous  sommes,  I'economie  de  leur  vo3rage  pent  etre  de  qudque 
consideration.  ... 

Cet  object  rempli,  nous  devons  nous  occuper  sans  relache  d'un 

moyen  de  retoiu-  a  Saint-Domingue,  oil  tout  nous  fait  un  devoir  de 

rentrer.  e  ,  ^ 

Salut. 

DuNY,  habitant  du  Port-de-Paix 

P.S.  Vous  ne  tarderez  pas  a  recevoir,  imprimee,  la  denoncia- 
tion  des  crimes  de  Polverel  &  Sonthonax,  a  la  nation  Frangaise, 
par  les  rdugies  echappes  a  leur  fureiu*.  Cette  piece,  appuyee  sur 
des  f aits  malheiu-eusement  trop  vrais  &  trop  connus,  &  generalement 
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adoptee,  est  la  piere  fondamentale  des  instructions  a  envoyer  & 
a  donner,  tant  a  vos  deputes  d'outre-mer,  qu'a  ceux  que  vous 
nommerez  id. 

CONDmONS  OF  PUBUCATION 

This  Journal  shall  appear  regularly  on  the  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day of  every  week,  in  French  and  English. 

The  subscription  is  [half  (erased)]  a  dollar  per  month. 

Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  foUowing  places  in  the  United 
States,  viz. 

At  New  York,  by  the  Author^  No.  26,  Water-street;  by  Mr. 
Pater,  No.  151,  Water-street,  opposite  Mr.  Schermerhom's,  and 
by  T.  Greenleaf ,  printer. 

At  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Young,  bookseller. 

At  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  Angell,  printer. 

[Sixteen  other  towns  are  listed,  the  names  being  the  same  as  in 
the  extract  from  a  later  issue  reprinted  below.] 

The  distribution  of  the  Joiunal  shall  not  be  delayed,  by  waiting 
for  subscriptions  from  the  other  states. 

The  author  purposes  to  reprint  his  ten  first  numbers,  which 
were  printed  at  the  Cape,  with  interesting  and  explanatory  notes 
of  some  facts  which  took  place  at  that  time,  with  the  English  trans- 
lation in  the  opposite  column. 

He  will  not  begin  this  reimpression,  the  translation  of  which  is 
already  commenced,  until  he  shall  have  received  200  subscribers. 
The  subscription  for  this  vol.  which  will  be  considerably  bulky, 
shall  only  be  2}  dollars. 

AdvertisemetU 

Having  been  deceived  in  the  abilities  of  the  person  who  under- 
took the  translation  of  this  Joiunal,  and  not  knowing  the  merits 
of  the  translation  itself  (being  a  stranger  to  the  language)  until 
this  impression  was  just  going  to  the  press,  are  the  reasons  why  the 
English  of  this  number  is  so  very  ind^ant  and  corrupt  We 
have  fortunately,  however,  for  the  subsequent  numbers,  employed 
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a  better  and  more  literary  character.  We  beg,  therefore,  that  our 
readers  will  exercise  their  indulgence;  e^>ecially  as  the  second 
number  will  contain  a  very  essential  piece  of  information  upon  the 
subject  of  our  miserable  fate,  which  ought  forever  to  siloice  the 
party  of  flatterers  &  apologists  of  the  dvil  commissaries,  Polverel 
&  Sonthonax,  who  even  here,  prodigal  the  money  of  the  republic, 
more  effectually  to  add  the  crime  of  calumny  to  the  abominable 
murders  which  they  have  caused  to  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
Froich  white  pec^le. 

Our  next  sheet  will  be  suf^lied  with  accents^  which  are  wanted 
in  the  French  of  this,  and  are  now  founding. 

The  third  issue,  for  September  27,  contained  the 
following 

AvertissemerU 

L'auteur  de  ce  journal  avait  pris  Tengagement  envers  ses 
abonnfe,  de  donner  deux  nos.  par  semaine,  ce  qui  fait  huit  au  mois: 
il  a  6t6  interrompu  dans  ses  travaux  par  la  pers6cution  du  ministre 
frangais:  cela,  il  le  sait,  ne  le  d^gage  pas  envers  le  public,  mais  il  a 
droit  &  son  indulgence.  Ne  voulant  pas  que  la  distribution  d'octo- 
bre  £prouve  le  moindre  retard,  d6sirant  se  mettre  en  mesure  de 
donner  une  feuille  tons  les  jours,  le  dimanche  except^,  Tauteur  va 
se  hater  de  faire  paraitre  les  six  numdros  qui  doivent  completter 
le  mois  de  Septembre  qui  finit:  il  les  distribuera  sans  ordre  de  jour 
indiqu6,  a  sur  et  mesure  qu'ils  seront  imprimis. 

Quoique  Saint-Domingue  soit  Tobjet  principal  de  ce  journal; 
ses  malheurs,  qui  sont  ceux  d'une  politique  infemale,  congue,  cal- 
cul6e,  les  uns  dans  les  cabinets  des  Puissances  rivales  de  la  France, 
les  autres  dans  les  t£tes  philantropiques  des  ennemis  de  la  sainte 
humanity,  dont  ils  ont  toujours  le  mot  sacr6  dans  la  bouche,  lorsque 
leurs  mains,  arm^  par  les  furies,  assassinent  et  incendient  les 
malheureux  colons,  nous  nous  faisons  un  devoir  de  rapporter  des 
nouvelles  d'Europe:  elles  ont  tant  de  relations  et  tant  d'influence 
sur  les  horreurs  qui  se  commettent  i,  Saint-Domingue  que  le 
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rapprochement  des  6venemens  de  Tanden  Hemisph^e,  ne  peut  que 
Jeter  un  jour  indubitable  sur  les  causes  qui  nous  travaillent  dans  le 
nouveau,  d'une  mani^e  aussi  compliqu6e  que  barbare. 

The  Journal  des  Rivolutions  was  issued  on  Mondayi 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week,  the  number  con- 
sisting regularly  of  four  quarto  pages  with  two  colunms. 
Number  3  was  dated  Friday,  September  27,  1793,  and 
the  succeeding  issues  that  are  known  all  have  the  correct 
dates  and  corresponding  serial  nimibers.  Nimiber  3  has 
the  page  mmibers  (s)-8,  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
whether  these  were  simply  those  of  Nimiber  2,  which  the 
printer  forgot  to  change,  or  whether  some  other  mistake 
was  made  previously.  The  next  issue  known,  Nimiber  7, 
has  the  correct  pages,  (25)-28,  showing  that  the  mistake 
had  been  corrected. 

Nimiber  7  has  the  imprint  colophon,  and  also  another 
editorial  note,  as  follows : 

On  s'abonne  k  ce  journal,  k  Philadelphie,  diez  Tauteur,  troi- 
sihme  rue  Sud,  No.  172,  vis-i-vis  Ic  juge;  et  diez  Parker  et  com- 
pagnie,  imprimeurs,  seconde  rue  sud,  No.  61,  oil  se  fait  la  distribu- 
tion. 

MM.  les  abonn&  au  Journal  des  RivoltUianSy  n'ayant  regu  que 

4  nos.  pour  le  mois  de  septembre,  sont  prevenus  que  la  premise 
quinzaine  d'octobre  passera  pour  le  complement  de  ce  premier 
mois:  Bs  voudront  bien  envoy er  un  demi  dollars  pour  les  15 
demieres  jours  du  mois  courant,  s'ils  d&irent  en  avoir  les  numeros. 

In  Nimiber  19,  for  November  4,  there  are  two  notes  of 
interest : 

Polverel  fils  est  a  New-London.  Un  negotiant  de  San  Domin- 
gue,  dont  le  fr^e  a  it€  assassine  au  Cap,  Fa  poursuivi  le  long  d'une 
rue  pour  Tassonmier. 
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Ce  journal  ^tant  prindpalement  destin6  It  retxa^er  les  malheuis 
du  colon,  les  crimes  des  commissaires,  ceux  de  leur  agens  et  de  leurs 
complices,  on  ne  saurait  trop  multiplier  les  pieces,  les  plaintes,  les 
declarations  qui  doivent  servir  de  materiaux  It  lliistoire  de  cet 
infortun6  pays. 

The  supplement  to  Number  25,  November  18,  con- 
tains, in  the  smallest  type,  an  advertisement  of  consider- 
able interest  on  account  of  its  list  of  names  of  printers  ^o 
would  take  subscriptions  to  the  Journal.  Such  a  list 
ought  to  show  where  the  French  had  settled,  but  imluckily 
this  is  not  a  safe  assumption  in  this  instance.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  printers  named  are  merely  those  who 
had  agreed  to  exchange  copies  of  their  newq>aper  with 
Xht  Journal. 

On  recevra,  franc  de  ports,  les  avis,  annonces,  m6noires  in- 
structifs  et  autres  ouvrages  qu'on  desirera  faire  paraitre  par  la 
voie  de  ce  journal,  surtout  ce  qui  conceme  prindpalement  Saint- 
Domingue  et  I'inter^ts  des  Colons. 

On  fera  connaitre  les  travaux  politiques  que  se  proposent  de 
faire  les  Fran^ais  ref ugife  dans  cette  ville. 

Bureaux  de  souscription  pour  la  provinces. 

A  New-York — Chez  Soucheres  Riviere  Water  street.  No.  151. 

A  Hudson — Chez  M.  Stoddard,  imprimeur. 

A  Poughkeepsie — Chez  Powers,  imprimeur. 

A  Albany— Chez  Webster,  imprimeur. 

A  New-Gaven — Chez  Thomas  et  Samuel  Green,  Imprimeurs. 

A  Gartfort — Chez  Gudson  et  Goodwin,  Imprimeurs. 

A  Worcester — Chez  Isaias  Thomas,  imprimeur. 

A  Boston — Chez  Thomas  et  Andrews,  et  chez  Adams  Larkins, 
imprimeurs. 

A  Portsmouth — Chez  Meliser  [Mdcher],  imprimeur. 

A  la  Providence — Chez  Carter,  imprimeur. 
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A  Baltimore — Chez  Louis  Marez. 

A  Norfolk — Chez  Baxter  et  Wilson,  imprimeurs. 

A  Bennington — Chez  Haswel,  imprimenr. 

A  Alezandrie — Chez  Hanson  et  Bond,  imprimeurs. 

A  Richemond — Chez  Dixon,  imprimeur. 

A  Fayette- Ville — Chez  Martin  et  Sybley,  imprimeurs. 

A  Charleston — Chez  Markland  et  Mclvers,  imprimeurs. 

A  Savannah — Chez  Jonson,  imprimeur. 

Nota,  Toutes  ces  personnes  sont  pri^  de  vouloir  bien  envqyer 
sans  retard  soit  i,  Tauteur,  soit  &  Timprimeur  d-dessus  indiqufe, 
rttat  des  abonn&  de  leur  endroit  respectif,  afin  que  les  envois  se 
fassent  avec  exactitude. 

The  supplement  to  Number  33  has  the  imprint: 

De  rimprimerie  de  Parker  et  Compagnie,  Seconde  rue  Sud, 
No.  61. 

In  the  next  issue,  Number  34,  for  December  9,  the 
statement  and  imprint  appear: 

On  s'abonne  &  ce  Journal  tons  les  premier  et  15  du  mois,  chez 
TAuteur,  troisi^e  rue  Nord,  No.  97,  au-dessus  et  du  mtoe  cdt6 
que  I'Enseigne  du  Cygne  d'or. 

A  Philadelphie  de  Tlmprimerie  de  Parent  et  Compagnie. 

This  probably  establishes  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
French  printing  office.  Thereafter  the  text,  especially  in 
respect  to  the  use  of  accents,  was  much  more  correct,  but 
the  workmen  seem  to  have  been  as  much  less  skilful  or 
more  careless.  They  may  have  been  negroes,  but  whether 
slaves  or  free,  they  undoubtedly  were  subject  to  the  slack- 
ness incidental  to  industrial  conditions  on  the  island  where 
they  presmnably  learned  the  printing  trade. 
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The  following  schedule  shows  the  serial  number  of  the 
copies  at  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  the  inclusive 
dates  for  which  copies  have  not  been  found,  and  in 
parentheses  the  nmnber  of  missing  issues. 

1793  Sept.  23-25  (2) 

3,  Sept.  27  [pp.  5-8]         Sept.  30-Oct.  4  (3) 

7,  Oct.    7  Oct.     9-11  (2) 

10,  Oct.  14  Oct.  16  (i) 

12,  Oct.  18  Oct.  21  (i) 

14-20,  Oct.  23-Nov.  6       Nov.   8-13  (3) 
Supplement  to  No.  20,  pp.  81-^2 

24,  Nov.  15  Nov.  i8[?l  (i) 

Supplement  to  No.  25.  [This  contains  an  advertisement 
of  a  ship  that  was  to  depart  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month,  but  this  is  probably  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  ship  sailed  or  the  supplement  appeared  on  or  before 
that  date.  But  as  No.  26  is  dated  Saturday,  the  six- 
teenth, something  seems  wrong  at  this  point] 

26,  Nov.  16  Nov.  20-Dec  6  (8) 

Supplement  to  No.  33 

34,  Dec  9  Dec  11-13  (2) 

37,  Dec.  x6  [Uncertain] 

"etoile  am£ricain£/!  1794 

This  paper  appeared  February  i,  1794,  with  the  title, 
in  English  and  French,  the  American  StoTj  or^  Histaricalj 
Political^  Criticaly  and  Moral  Journal.  The  editor  was 
C.  C.  Tanguy  de  la  Boissi^e  and  it  was  printed  by 
Parent  and  Company.  It  was  issued  on  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  evenings,  according  to  the  Prosi>ectus, 
which  adds  that  "as  the  posts  generally  arrive  about  noon, 
we  shall  consequently  be  enabled  to  publish  the  latest 
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intelligence."  The  list  of  agents  includes  several  names 
not  found  in  those  of  the  other  papers:  in  New  York, 
T.  Allen  and  M.  Foudeviolle,  No.  40,  Vesey  Street ;  Balti- 
more, J.  Rice  and  M.  Louis  Marex;  Charleston,  W.  P. 
Young  and  M.  Delajrre;  Boston,  David  West;  New 
Haven,  Isaac  Beers;  Fayetteville  (N.C.),  M.  Raimond; 
Wilmington  (Delaware),  Mr.  Querret  Durivage. 

Jhe  first  month  it  came  out  as  a  quarto,  with  ordi- 
narily eight  pages  to  the  niunber;  on  March  i  it  became 
a  folio,  with  four  pages  to  the  niunber. 

It  doubtless  reflected  the  views  of  the  party  that  sup- 
ported the  Paris  EtoUe.  A  pamphlet,  signed  by  B.  P.  O. 
Shiell,  Habitant  propriStaire  de  la  Partie  du  Sud  de  pr&ent 
k  Philadelphie,  Lombard  Street,  undated  but  printed  some 
time  after  July,  1793,  has  the  title: 

Introduction  A  un  Ouvrage  relatif  aux  Hommes  de  Couleur 
et  N^gres  libres  des  Antilles. 

An  attack  on  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  "  Introduction" 
was  answered  in  a  two-page  quarto  fly  sheet,  signed 
B.  B.  Oshiel  and  headed: 

A  TEditeur  De  TEtoile  Amdricaine. 

In  Parent's  Courrier  FranqaisCj  Number  11,  April  26, 
1794,  is  the  following  note: 

Laissons  TEtoile  i4n/i-Americaine  obscurgir  tout  ce  qu'elie 
pretend  ^clairer,  choisir  dans  la  revolution  frangaise  tout  ce  qui 
a  pu  la  noircir:  le  Courrier  Frangais  s'attachera  toujours  i,  faire 
distinguer  les  erreurs  dans  lesquel  la  France  fut  entrain^e,  d'avec 
les  crimes  de  ses  ennemis. 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  pros- 
pectus and  the  following  numbers:  it  lacks  the  issues  for 
the  dates  that  follow: 

1794  Feb.  I  (i) 

2-3  Feb.  8  (i) 

S-  6  Feb.  IS  (i) 

8-  9  Feb.  22  (i) 

II  Fdb.  27  (i) 

13-20  Mar.  20-22  (2) 

23  Mar.  27-29  (2) 

26  Apr.  3-8  (3) 

30  Apr.  12-1S  (2) 

33  Apr.  19-29  (5) 

39-40  [Uncertain] 

"le  niveau,"  1794-95 

"  The  Level  of  Europe  and  North  America.  By  Pierre 
Egron,  L.L.D.  from  France.  No.  45,  Fifth,  below  Walnut- 
Street.  Printed  for  the  Editor,  by  WiUiam  W.  Wood- 
ward, Franklin's  Head,  No.  36,  Chesnut-street,"  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  newspaper,  except  in  format  and  method 
of  publication.  It  began  as  a  large  folio,  with  two  columns 
of  parallel  English  and  French  text.  The  fourth  issue 
was  a  quarto,  with  two  title-pages  and  pages  1-14  of 
text,  the  parallel  columns  each  headed  Number  i. 

The  central  feature  of  the  heading  is  a  level,  or  letter  A, 
with  a  sheaf  of  wheat  as  a  background,  and  the  motto: 
"Ab  orbe  docti  docemus  orbem." 

Volxime  I,  Number  i,  is  dated  Monday,  October  i, 
1 794,  and  consists  of  eight  pages.  Pages  9-1 2  do  not  have 
the  heading,  but  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  correction,  in  a 
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letter  dated  Philadelphia,  November  20,  1794,  and  begin- 
ning: "Sir,  Your  work,  from  its  title,  is  destined  to 
become  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  a  testi- 
mony to  be  constantly  referred  to  on  the  price  of  the  lands 
of  the  United  States,  on  their  produce  and  the  imported 

article  there  consiuned "If  the  first  page  of  this 

second  issue  challenges  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
periodical,  the  last  page  coimterbalances  this,  for  half  of 
it  is  occupied  by  advertisements  of  Peale's  Museiun  and 
John  Hankart's  Manufacture  de  Tabac,  both  giving  most 
interesting  details.    Pages  13-16  are  in  the  same  form. 

The  first  quarto  title  reads  "The  Level  ....  or  the 
Observer's  Guide."  It  is  dated  Monday,  February  9, 
1795,  and  gives  the  following  explanation  of  its  purposes: 

This  Periodical  work  on  a  plan  as  novel  as  instructive  is  com- 
posed by  Messrs.  Egron,  Tangui,  and  a  society  of  literati  and  Ameri- 
can and  European  conmierdal  Gentlemen.  It  is  written  in  English 
and  French,  and  is  divided  into  fifty-two  numbers  a  year,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  October  last,  in  folio,  which 
size,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  our  Subscribers,  has  been 
changed  into  that  of  quarto. 

It  contains  ist.  A  statement  of  the  meteorological  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  each  month,  whether  in  the  continent  of 
North-America,  or  in  Europe. 

2(ily.  A  list  of  all  goods  exported  from,  or  imported  into,  the 
different  markets  of  North-America  and  Europe,  with  their  com- 
parative prices  reduced  to  the  weight  measure  and  coin  of  the  United 
States. 

Lastly.  Observations  on  the  different  manufactures  established, 
or  likely  to  be  established  with  advantage  in  America,  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  the  different  states,  their  present  productions  and 
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those  that  may  be  substituted  in  their  stead,  together  with  the 
progressive  vahie  of  lands. 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  Peter  Egron,  L.L.D.y  the  Editor 
at  Philadelphia,  No.  45,  South  Fifth  street. 

Price  to  Subscribers  8  dollars,  pa3^ble  half  yearly. 

The  second  title  is  perhaps  an  insert  of  slightly  later 
date,  reading:  "The  Observer  of  Europe  and  North 
America:  Or  A  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Agricul- 
tiu-e,  Meteorology,  Conunerce,  Navigation,  Manufactures, 
Arts  and  Sciences,  etc."  Below  is  a  list  of  agents,  includ- 
ing correspondents  in  New  Orleans  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
The  reverse  contains  "  A vertissement  Pour  L'Europe," 
with  the  names  of  agents  in  thirty-four  foreign  cities. 

The  collation  of  the  copy  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum  is : 
Pp.  16  in  folio;  2  titles,  pp.  147,  and  6  folded  leaves, 
quarto.  The  sections  begin  on  the  following  pages: 
p.  15,  "Third  Part.  March  2,  1795";  p.  35,  "Sequel  of 
No.  2,  in  quarto";  p.  51,  "Number  Four";  p.  79  (appar- 
ently); p.  91,  "No.  6";  p.  105,  "Number  VII";  and 
p.  125  (apparently). 

On  p.  145  is  an  advertisement  dated  January  27, 1796, 
stating  that  M.  Egron  had  gone  abroad.  The  printer, 
Woodward,  desired  to  continue  the  publication  under  still 
another  title,  "The  Intelligence  of  Both  Worlds,  or  the 
Journal  of  Politics,  Meteorology,  Agriculture,  Industry, 
Commerce  and  Navigation,"  to  be  "regularly  delivered 
every  Monday,"  for  five  dollars  annuaUy.  He  adds 
that  the  meteorological  observations  after  1787  had  been 
mislaid  in  the  printing  o£5ice,  and  begs  the  learned  gentle- 
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men  who  had  supplied  them  to  M.  Egron  to  assist  by 
replacing  them. 

The  first  folio  opens  with  a  very  brief  introduction,  and 
"Directions  for  Makiilg  Accurate  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions," followed  by  the  first  instalment  of  the  treatise  on 
political  economy.  The  author  of  this  inserts  an  explana- 
tory note: 

It  is  a  duty  I  owe  myself  to  do  away  an  erroneous  opinion 
which  has  gone  abroad  concerning  me.  Several  persons  think  I 
am  associated  with  Mr.  Egron  for  the  execution  of  the  periodical 
work,  entitled  The  Level  of  Europe  and  North  America,  The  only 
concern  I  have  in  that  work  is,  that,  as  he  himself  declares,  I  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  it,  and  have  furnished  this  essay  on 
Political  Economy.  To  the  rest  I  am  a  stranger.  My  wishes 
calling  me  back  to  Europe  do  not  permit  me  to  form  in  the  United 
States  undertakings  of  long  continuance.    Larocque. 

"CX)URiaER  FRANfAIS,"  1 794-98 

The  Courtier  Franqais  of  Philadelphia  was  the  organ  of 
the  largest  group  of  French  refugees,  and  the  group  which 
maintained  its  separate  autonomy  most  distinctly,  as 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  being  restored  to  a  home  in 
French  territory.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  it  served  as  an 
organ  also  for  the  representatives  of  the  government  at 
Paris.  There  are  occasionally  signs  that  may  imply  that 
this,  as  well  as  its  New  York  contemporary,  was  subsidized 
by  the  French  diplomatic  representatives,  but  more  often 
the  views  reflect  those  of  the  ruined  San  Domingo  white 
planters,  regardless  of  French  official  and  parliamentary 
action.    The  fact  that  the  files  of  both  papers  are  apt 
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to  be  defective,  at  periods  when  it  might  be  easier  to  de- 
termine the  editorial  position,  complicates  the  problem  of 
answering  this  question. 

The  story  of  the  Courtier  has  been  pieced  together  from 
a  few  issues  at  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  and  from  a 
file  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  which  lacks  nearly  all 
of  the  issues  in  which  the  editor  presumably  made  inter- 
esting statements  relating  to  its  history.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  surviving  earlier  issues  to  indicate  the  publisher's 
name,  but  it  is  probable,  in  view  of  later  practice,  that  this 
was  accidental,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  other  use 
for  the  space  in  those  particular  issues.  The  paper 
enjoyed  a  fair  amoimt  of  advertising,  and  the  omission  of 
the  imprint,  which  appeared  at  this  period  at  the  bottom 
of  the  last  page,  was  the  simplest  method  of  gaining 
space  for  which  money  would  be  paid,  or  at  least  promised. 
The  imprint  appears  in  Number  159: 

A  Philaddphie,  chez  Parent,  imprimeur,  Vine-street  Numdro  85. 

The  paper  starts  as  a  smaU  quarto,  ordinarily  of  four 
pages,  with  the  text  in  two  columns.  Below  the  title 
heading  is  a  quotation  which  was  frequently  changed. 
This  quotation  disappears  with  Number  310,  the  end  of 
the  first  voliune,  April  15,  1795,  at  which  time  Parent's 
name  and  address  take  a  permanent  place  as  part  of  the 
heading  of  each  issue. 

Each  issue  gives  the,  or  a,  date  in  both  the  new  French 
and  the  old,  but  surviving,  style;  a  serial  niunber;  and 
consecutive  page  numbers  on  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  pages.    A  single  additional  page,  whether  issued 
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as  a  supplement  or  as  part  of  the  regular  paper,  was  fre- 
quently not  niunbered;  if  there  were  two  extra  pages 
issued  with  the  regular  daily  paper,  these  were  apt  to 
bear  the  same  page  niunbers  as  those  on  the  third  and 
fourth  pages,  which  became  the  fifth  and  sixth  pages  when 
the  extra  leaf  was  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  regular 
normal  issue.  The  sununary  of  the  two  files,  below,  does 
not  attempt  to  keep  track  of  the  vagaries  introduced  into 
the  pagination.  The  notes  which  are  given  on  the 
niunbering  of  the  issues,  and  occasionally  on  the  dates, 
are  sufficient  to  show  how  confusing  all  the  niunbering 
became  at  times. 

The  printer's  practice  was  to  put  the  outside  form,  the 
first  and  last  pages,  on  the  press  first.  In  getting  this 
ready,  the  heading,  imprint,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
advertisements,  which  were  on  the  last  page,  did  not  need 
to  be  touched  at  all  from  day  to  day,  simply  remaining  in 
place  in  the  chase  when  the  type  that  had  served  its  pur- 
pose was  lifted  out.  It  is  evident  that  the  workman  was 
apt  to  be  either  hurried  or  careless.  He  often  forgot 
that  there  was  a  page  niunber  to  alter  on  the  last  page, 
for  this  niunber  is  the  same  a  great  many  times  in  two  suc- 
cessive issues.  The  third  time  it  was  almost  always 
noticed  and  changed.  The  two  inside  pages  ordinarily 
are  numbered  correctly,  mistakes  being  due  to  other 
causes,  of  which  the  most  frequent  was  the  fact  that  the 
numerals  3  and  5,  in  old  type  blurred  with  ink,  were 
easily  confused.  This  same  explanation  accounts  for 
many  of  the  mistakes  which  were  made  in  the  serial 
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numbering.  These  mistakes  axe  sufficiently  nimierous 
to  make  it  qmte  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  confi- 
dence how  many  issues  of  the  paper  actually  appeared. 
There  were  unquestionably  as  many  mistakes  during  the 
intervals  for  which  no  copies  have  been  found  as  in  those 
which  are  listed  here.  The  obvious  method  of  calculating 
the  nimiber  of  days  on  which  the  paper  should  have  been 
printed  is  imsafe,  because  there  are  several  known  inter- 
vals when  the  paper  did  not  appear  daily,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  editor  had  to  move,  or  his  compositors  had  per- 
sonal concerns  to  attend  to,  or  for  other  good  reasons.  At 
these  times  of  irregular  issue,  the  date  of  issue,  as  well  as 
the  nimibering,  was  apt  to  be  misprinted,  adding  to  the 
other  soiu*ces  of  confusion. 

The  first  year  began  on  April  15,  1794,  and  ended  with 
Nimiber  310,  for  April  15,  1795.  The  last  page  is  num- 
bered 1260,  which  would  be  correct,  allowing  for  a  few 
extras.  The  niunber  728,  for  the  second  page  of  Number 
156,  the  earliest  in  the  New  York  file,  is  clearly  a  mis- 
take, which  was  either  corrected  or  compensated  by  other 
subsequent  errors. 

The  second  year  starts  with  a  new  niunbering.  Num- 
ber 67,  July  5,  contains  the  first  list  of  correspondents  in 
other  cities,  reading: 

Les  souscripteurs  dont  rabonnement  est  fini,  sont  prids  de 
renouveller  aux  adresses  ci-apr6s:  k  Philadelphie,  au  Bureau 
de  ladite  feuille;  k  New-York,  chez  le  dtoyen  StoUenwerck  rue 
William,  No.  156;  &  Baltimore,  chez  le  dtoyen  Munier,  successeur 
du  dtoyen  Leblanc,  rue  Gay;  i,  Norfolk,  chez  le  dtoyen  Faure. 
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An  extremely  interesting  sentence  is  added  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  notice,  with  other  changes,  in  Number  140: 

Cette  feuille  parait  tous  les  jours  i,  huit  heures  du  matin.  ...  i, 
Philadelphia  chez  TEditeur;  ...  dtoyen  Munier  tenant  pension 
fran^aise;  ii  Charleston,  chez  le  dtoyen  Carlan;  ... 

Le  prix  de  I'abonnement  est  de  dix  gourdes  par  an;  deux  et 
demie  par  trimestre;  et  d'une  gourde  pour  un  mois. 

The  daily  routine  of  publication,  therefore,  began  with 
the  printing  m  the  early  morning  of  the  inside  pages, 
made  ready  the  night  before,  with  the  possibility  of  insert- 
ing any  items  of  news  brought  in  by  belated  travelers  or 
by  ships  that  came  into  port  by  the  dawning  light.  The 
ink  on  the  outer  pages,  printed  in  the  afternoon,  thus  had  a 
chance  to  dry  overnight. 

On  August  24  is  the  announcement: 

Le  dtoyen  Parent,  pr6vient  ses  abonn^es  qu'un  des  composi- 
teurs qui  travaille  ii  la  feuille,  6tant  oblig6  de  s'absenter  pendant 
sq>t  ii  huit  jours,  il  ne  donnera  pendant  ce  temps  que  tous  les 
deux  jours.  Le  premier  Sq>tembre  elle  sera  distribute  conune  iL 
Fordinaire. 

The  period  of  tri-weekly  issues  was  prolonged  until 
after  the  middle  of  October.  At  this  time,  or  else  later, 
in  the  first  months  of  1796,  when  the  paper  was  again 
in  apparent  difficulties,  an  imdated  small  broadside  was 
issued,  reading: 

Avis  aux  Souscriptextiis. 

L'Editeur  de  cette  feuille  a  cm  jusqu'iL  ce  jour  r£pondre  iL  la 
confiance  de  ses  Souscripteurs,  et  il  6tait  dans  la  ferme  persuasion 
de  pouvoir  encore  la  m6riter;  mais  dq>uis  long-tems,  on  m^tait 
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la  ch<ite  de  son  journal,  peut-^tre  un  des  plus  patriotiques  du  conti- 
nent On  lui  iL  enlev6  ses  ouvriers.  Un  des  prindpaux  a  quitt6 
au  milieu  de  la  composition  du  No.  de  ce  jour. 

Quelques  soient  les  motifs  de  cette  desertion,  Parent  n'ai  con- 
tinuera  pas  moins  Le  Courtier  Francois  qu'il  distribuera  seulement 
trois  fois  par  semaine,  jusqu'iL  ce  qu'il  ait  pu  se  procurer  d'autres 
ouvriers.  Son  seul  regret  est  de  n'avoir  pu  pr6venir  plutdt  ses 
condtoyens;  il  ne  I'^tait  pas  lui  m6me. 

Cette  feuille  qui  paraitra  dordnavant  les  Lundi,  Mercredi  et 
Vendredi,  sera  consacr6e  enti6rement  aux  nouvelles  qui  seront  les 
plus  int^ressantes  aux  vrais  Republicains  Franqais 

H  recevra  les  avis  comme  ii  Tordinaire.  Le  prix  de  Tabonne- 
ment  est  de  huit  gourdes  par  an,  ou  de  deux  par  trimestre. 

In  October,  1796,  the  Baltimore  pension  passed  to 
citoyen  Joseph  Fabre,  and  then  to  citoyen  Faget.  In 
May,  1797,  there  are  blanks  for  the  New  York  agency, 
and  when  in  July  citoyen  Badolet  was  named,  the  address 
remained  uncertain.  Pearl  Street  was  given  on  August  1 2, 
and  on  August  23  Niunber  loi  finally  completed  the  entry. 
In  the  following  March,  citoyen  Parisot,  Beekman  Street, 
No.  81,  appears  as  the  New  York  agent.  In  the  same 
month,  March,  1798,  Niunber  267  of  Ann6e  IV,  is  the 
notice : 

L'Imprimeur  pr6vient  MM.  les  abonn&  que  cette  feuille  ne 
paraitra  pas  demain,  vu  son  d&nenagement 

The  next  issue  after  this  of  Wednesday,  March  7,  was  on 
Satiu-day,  in  which  Parent's  address  in  the  heading  is 
changed  from  Cinqui^me  rue  Sud,  No.  32,  to  Seconde 
rue  Nord,  No.  147.  Parent's  name  continues  on  the  paper, 
alone,  but  the  change  of  address  involved  an  expansion  of 
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his  interests,  for  on  March  19  the  firm  of  Boislandry  and 
Parent  announce  that  they  have 

Un  magasin  oil  Us  recevront  toute  esp^e  de  marchandises, 
qu'ils  se  chargeront  de  vendre,  par  commission,  le  plus  prompte- 
ment  possible.  lis  ont  des  magasins  et  caves  assez  considerable 
pour  la  recq)tion  de  toute  sorte  d'effets.  lis  procureront  des  fonds 
aux  propri6taires  de  marchandises,  s'ils  en  ont  besoin,  ainsi  que 
Tescompte  de  bonnes  notes. 

Subsequent  appearances  of  this  advertisement  include 
lists  of  wet  and  dry  goods  which  the  house  had  on  sale. 
Parent  annoimced  his  partnership  with  Boislandry  in 
a  broadside  headed  Nouvel  Etablissement,  of  which  the 
New  York  Public  Library  has  preserved  a  copy.  This 
explains  that  the  new  firm  will  do  business  in  an  entirely 
different  fashion  from  the  other  auction  house  of  the  dty. 
A  paragraph  which  directly  concerns  the  paper  reads: 

La  publicity  du  Courrier-Fran^ais  les  met  k  mftme  de  procurer 
k  ceux  qui  les  honoreraient  de  leur  confiance,  un  avantage  qu'ils 
trouveraient  diffidlement  ailleurs  et  qui  doit  6tre  prdcieux,  aux 
yeux  de  ceux  qui  veulent  vendre  &  de  ceux  qui  veulent  acheter. 
H  sera  ajout6  k  la  gazette  une  feuille  ou  bulletin  qui  parattra  tous 
les  Lundis  de  chaque  semaine,  &  plus  souvent  si  les  affaires  rexigent, 
ou  sera  ins6r6e,  sans  aucune  augmentation  de  frais,  la  liste  d6taill6e 
des  objets  qui  se  trouveront  au  d6pdt  (avec  le  prix,  s'il  est  requis) 
cette  publication  p^riodique  k  laquelle  on  pourra  encore  donner  de 
I'extension,  suivant  celle  des  affaires,  aura  la  double  avantage. 

i\  D'annoncer  au  public  la  vari6t6  &  la  nature  des  objets  qui 
se  trouveront  k  leur  d6p6t. 

2\  Cdui  d'en  acc616rer  &  d'en  fadliter  la  vente. 

Another  change  took  place  a  month  later.  Parent's 
name  appears  on  Nimiber  300,  Ann6e  VI,  April  20,  1798. 
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The  next  issue  known  is  for  May  ii,  which  is  Ann6e  VI, 
Number  15,  and  has  the  imprint: 

Public  et  imprim6  par  Allain,  Blocquerst  et  Wilson,  Seconde 
rue  Nord,  No.  147. 

Wilson's  name  disappears  in  Number  38,  June  7,  The 
new  publishers  showed  their  enterprise  by  inserting 
advertisements  at  the  head  of  the  first  colunm  on  the  first 
page,  and  for  several  issues  printed  an  extra  sheet  for 
advertisements.  For  whatever  reason,  the  paper  came  to 
a  sudden  end  with  Niunber  60,  on  July  3,  with  the 
announcement : 

Les  dditeurs  du  Courtier  Fran^ais,  pr^viennent  le  Public, 
qu'iL  compter  de  ce  jour,  ils  cessent  la  publication  de  leur  gazette; 
ceux  qui  leur  doivent  sont  pri&  de  venir  solder  leur  compte  chez 
le  dtoyen  Blocquerst,  Premiire  rue  Nord  No.  238.  Ceux  k 
qui  il  peut  6tre  d&  pour  abonnement  &  avis,  peuvent  s'adresser 
au  mftme,  qui  r6glera  avec  eux,  en  repr6sentant  leur  quittances, 
lis  sont  pri6s  de  se  presenter  d'aujourd'hui  k  VendredL 

Several  of  the  issues  of  the  last  month  carried  the 
following  advertisement,  which  contains  the  most  of 
bibliographical  significance  that  appeared  in  any  of  these 
papers: 

MoREAU  DE  St.-Mery  6tant  au  moment  de  terminer  Timpres- 
sion  du  second  volume  du  vo3^ge  de  la  Chine  par  Van  Braam,  dont 
il  est  TEditeur;  et  de  son  second  volume  de  la  Partie  Franjaise 
de  Saint-Domingue;  veut  vendre, 

i^.  Une  imprimerie  complette  avec  laquelle  on  peut  entre- 
prendre  6galement  la  publication  de  plusieurs  ouvrages,  soit  en 
fran^ais,  soit  en  anglais. 

2^.  Environ  300  exemplaires  qui  lui  restent  des  mille  de  son 
Edition  de  la  Description  de  la  Partie  Fran^aise  de  St.-Domingue 
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(dont  le  ler.  volume  est  d€}k  traduit  &  public  en  hollandais  par 
un  libraire  d'Harlem). 

3°.  Environ  300  exemplaires  de  sa  Description  de  la  Partie 
Espagnole  de  St.-Doniingue. 

4^.  Environ  500  exemplaires  de  la  traduction  en  anglais  de  la 
Description  de  la  Partie  Espagnole  (avec  le  privilege). 

5^.    Des  exemplaires  de  son  Atlas  de  St.-Domingue. 

6^.  Environ  300  exemplaires  restant  de  mille  de  T^dition  de 
son  Abr6g6  des  Sciences  (avec  le  privilege). 

7^.  Autant  du  m^me  ouvrage  traduit  en  Anglais  (avec  le 
privilege). 

8^.  Environ  150  exemplaires  des  Nouvelles  Etrennes  Spiritu- 
elles. 

9^.    Quelques  livres  qui  lui  restent  du  fond  de  sa  librairie. 

10°.    Un  Fort6-Piano. 

11°.    Un  Violon  de  Renaudin. 

12^.    Plusieurs  meubles  &  objets  dont  le  detail  serait  trop  long. 

Enfin  MoREAU  de  St.-Mery  cedera  aussi  plusieurs  ouvrages 
de  sa  bibliothique  personnelle  &  quelques-unes  de  ses  cartes. 

Tons  les  articles  sont  k  des  prix  tres  avantageux  pour  I'acheteur. 

MoREAU  DE  St.-Mery  demeure  au  coin  de  la  Premise  rue  &  de 
CaUow-hill,  No.  259. 

The  first  year  ended  with  Number  310,  and  the  second 
began  a  new  numbering,  on  April  16,  1795.  "Ann6e  11" 
appears  on  each  number  to  Niunber  341,  Jime  4,  1796; 
the  issue  for  Jime  5  is  Number  342,  Ann6e  HI.  Ann6e 
in°**  continues  to  Niunber  616,  April  12,  and  probably 
a  few  days  later,  for  the  earliest  issue  of  Ann6e  IV,  Niun- 
ber 28,  is  dated  May  17, 1797,  which  would  carry  the  begin- 
ning of  this  volume  back  to  April  15.  Ann6e  IV**  ends 
with  Number  280,  March  26,  1798;  the  next  day's  issue, 
with  the  same  Number   280,  is  Ann6e  VI,  and   this 
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continued  until  the  paper  changed  hands  late  in  April. 
The  new  proprietors  began  a  new  numbering,  but  kept 
the  Ann^  VI,  presumably  recollecting  that  there  had 
been  no  "fifth"  year. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  file  is  listed,  by  the 
dates  of  the  issues  in  the  file,  in  the  Library's  "  Checklist 
of  Newspapers  and  Official  Gazettes,"  printed  in  its 
Bulletin  in  191 5.  This  was  compiled  by  Daniel  C.  Haskell, 
who  has  verified  the  data  for  the  schedule  below.  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  has  twenty  issues,  of  which  three 
are  earlier  than  any  in  the  New  York  set,  and  two  others 
help  to  fill  gaps  in  the  file.  Harvard  has  five  issues,  one 
of  which  is  not  foimd  elsewhere. 

The  following  schedule  gives  the  serial  numbers  in  these 
libraries,  the  dates  not  represented,  and  in  parentheses  the 
number  of  issues  probably  wanting. 

i794Apr.  is[?l-2S  (10) 

II  [JCB]  Apr.  28-Aug.  12  (91) 

103  [JCB]  Aug.  14-Oct.    4  (44) 

148  [JCB]  Oct.     7-14  (7) 

156-^4  Oct.  25  (i) 

[The  issues  for  Oct.  20  and  21  are  ''Nov."  19  and  20] 
166-89  Nov.  24  (i) 

Supplements  for  Oct.  22  and  Nov.  i 

191-95  Nov.  30  [  ?]  (i  ?) 

[The  date  for  the  missing  No.  196  is  that  of  a  Simday,  so  that 

there  may  have  been  a  mistake  in  numbering.    The  John 

Carter  Brown  Library  has  Nos.  194-200  except  for  this 

No.  196] 

197-208  Dec  IS  (i) 

210-223  1795  J^^*    ^  (0 
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[The  issue  for  New  Year's  Day  has  one  leaf  only] 
225-238, 238-242  Jan.  26  (i) 

[The  two  issues  numbered  238  are  for  Jan.  19  and  20;  there  is 
no  issue  for  Jan.  22,  but  numbering  and  pagination  are  con- 
tinuous] 

244-56  Feb.  II  (i) 

258-302  Apr.    7 

Supplements  for  Mar.  4  and  Apr.  2 

304-310  Apr.  16  (Ann6e  IE,  No.  i)  (1) 

Ann^n 

2-5  Apr.  22-23  (2) 

8-23  May  13  or  14  (i  ?) 

[There  may  have  been  two  issues  numbered  24] 

25  [JCB]  May  16  (i) 

27-69  July    7  (i) 

71-101  [No.  72  is  "71"]  Aug.  14  (i) 

103-7 

108  [JCB]  Aug.  22  (i) 

110-25, 125-29  Oct.     2  (i) 

[Tri-weekly  issues  began  on  Aug.  24] 
Supplements  for  Aug.  31,  Sept.  9, 16,  and  30 
131-37  Oct.  21  and  23  (2) 

[No.  134  has  five  pages.  The  quarto  issues  end  with  one  of  the 
missing  numbers.  The  ensuing  issues  are  on  paper  of  folio 
size.    The  daily  issues  were  resumed  at  this  time] 

Supplements  for  Oct.  12  and  14 

140-54  Nov.  12  (i) 

[Nos.  150  and  151  are  numbered  "170"  and  "  171 "] 

I5^i73>  I7^i97»  199  i79<^  Jan.     i-May  27       (136?) 

[No.  174  is  ''176,"  and  this  mistake  was  not  corrected;  No.  187 
is  "186";  No.  198  is  "199";  Nov.  24  and  25  are  ''25" 
and  "26"] 
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[There  were  126  week  days  during  the  interval  for  which  no 
copies  have  been  seen;  the  serial  numbering  omits  136 
nimibers] 

335-41 

Ann6e  III 

342-44  June    9-10  (2) 

347  [Harvard!  June  13-17  (4?) 

[There  were  four  issues  for  five  week  days,  or  two  issues  had  the 
same  number,  a  mistake  that  was  not  corrected] 

352-64, 364, 36s,  365, 365-73  July  25  (i) 

[During  the  last  week  of  June,  when  the  serial  numbers  were 
changed  only  once  in  five  days,  the  imprint  was  reset  with  a 
misprint,  "souscrii,"  which  was  not  corrected  until  Saturday. 
The  issues  for  July  11-15  were  dated  "10-14"] 

[There  was  no  issue  for  July  5.]  [With  the  second  No.  364  the 
paper  returned  to  the  quarto  form,  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
type  page  remaining  the  same  as  in  the  folio  issues] 

[3801-413,416-39,450,450-51  Oct.   5  (i) 

[No.  380  is  "No.  37  ";  Aug.  29  is  "Aug.  30."  The  pagination  is 
consecutive  from  No.  413,  Sept.  2,  to  416,  Sept.  3.  Oct.  3 
is  "Oct.  2"] 

4S3-7Si  475-90  Nov.  21-22  (2) 

493^,499-514  Dec.  16  (i) 

[The  niunbers  497  and  498  were  omitted] 

[After  this  all  the  issues  are  on  small  quarto  paper] 

516-60  1797  Feb.    8  (i) 

562-616  Apr.  i3-i4[?]  (2?) 

[Nos.  603  and  604  are  omitted,  but  there  is  no  break  in  the  dates 
or  pagination.  There  are  two  issues  numbered  612;  the 
second  has  two  pages  only;  the  latter  and  No.  613  are  both 
dated  Apr.  7.  The  issue  for  Feb.  20  is  "Feb.  19";  for 
Mar.  I  is  "Feb.  29";  No.  613  repeats  the  date  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding issues  "18  germinal  Vendredi  7  Avril" — it  was  im- 
doubtedly  issued  on  Saturday  the  eighth] 
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[This  Aim£e  ended  with  page  17 14,  if  there  were  two  four-page 
issues  not  in  the  file] 

Supplement  for  April  3 

AnnfelV  Apr.  is[?J-Mayi6     (27) 

28-35,34  Mayi7[?I  (i?) 

[The  confused  numbering  is  the  only  reason  for  questioning 
whether  a  paper  was  printed  on  Saturday,  May  27;  see  the 
next  note.    Only  one  number,  37,  is  lacking;  ''34"  should 

be  36  and  "36,"  38I 
36, 39-60  June  24-July  7  (11) 

[There  were  thirteen  week  days  during  the  interval  not  repre- 
sented, but  one  of  these  was  July  4] 

72-81, 81  July  2i-Aug.  II  (17) 

[No  paper  was  issued  on  July  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille.  No.  76  has  eight  pages.  Both  Nos.  81  are  dated 
"2  Thennidor  Jeudi  20  juiUet") 

99-119  Sept.   6-Oct.  7  (28) 

[No.  1 13  is ''  1 1 2."    The  issue  for  Monday,  Sept.  4,  is  "  Sept.  2  "1 

148-54  Oct.  17-21  (s) 

160-169,  173-184, 184-201  Dec    9-15  (6) 

[There  was  no  issue  for  Thursday,  Oct.  26.  Nos.  170-72  were 
omitted;  the  dates  and  pagination  are  consecutive.  No.  164, 
for  Oct  28,  has  the  date  and  number  of  the  preceding  issue. 
No.  185  is  ''150.''  Both  issues  numbered  184  are  dated 
''27  brumaire  vendredi  17  novembre";  the  second  should 
have  had  the  next  day's  date] 

ao8^3ii,  211-218 
[No  paper  was  issued  for  Dec  25] 

Supplements  Nov.  7  and  29 

1798 
312-21  Jan.   13-Feb.  23  (36) 


i 
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[There  was  no  issue  for  Jan.  i  as  the  pagination  is  consecutive, 
but  it  is  curious  that  the  blunder  in  the  serial  number,  after 
the  holiday,  should  revert  to  the  mistake  made  at  Christmas 
time] 

258-267,  267-280 

[The  issues  for  Mar.  7  and  10  are  both  ''No.  267";  the  pagina- 
tion is  consecutive,  so  that  it  b  probable  there  was  no  paf>er 
on  the  intervening  days.    The  issue  for  Mar.  19  is  ''Mar.  21"] 

[The  end  of  Ann6e  IV] 

AnndeVI 

280-282  Mar.  30-Apr.  6  (7) 

[The  issue  for  Mar.  29  has  one  leaf  only] 
290-296,296-300  Apr.  21-24  [?]  (3?) 

[The  issues  for  Apr.  9  and  10  are  dated  "  Apr.  8  "  and  "  9  " ;  those 
for  Apr.  16  to  18  are  "17,"  "  18,"  and  "  19"] 

Ann6e  VI  Apr.  25  [  ?]-May  10      (14) 

15-24  May  23  (i) 

26-44  June  15  (i) 

[No.  36  is  "35"] 
46-49,  49-52,  54-^ 
Supplements  for  Jime  25  and  26  and  July  3 

COUR&IER  D£  LA  FRANCE,  1795? 

The  Courrier  Franqais  was  threatened  with  a  rival, 
which  proposed  to  come  out  each  day  three  hours  later 
than  the  established  French  organ.  The  name  shows 
that  it  was  to  represent  the  party  which  had  supported 
the  Courrier  Politique  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies^  of 
which  this  was  presmnably  a  revival.  No  copy  of  the 
paper  has  been  seen  and  it  is  imcertain  whether  it  actually 
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began  publication.  The  plan  is  given  in  a  small  quarto 
broadside  which  is  preserved  in  the  volume  of  St.  Domingo 
refugee  papers  at  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  already 
described. 

Prospectus 

C'est  appeller  sur  soi  toute  la  s6v6rit6  des  autres  que  de  se 
juger  soi-m^e  avec  trop  de  bont6;  aussi  ne  congois-je  pas  la 
plupart  des  ^crivaios  qui  se  battent  les  iSancs,  se  rongent  les  ongles, 
&  s'^corchent  le  front,  pour  persuader  que  se  qui  sortira  de  leur 
plume  sera  la  chose  par  excellence.  On  dirait,  en  v6rit6,  que  cet 
6tre  moral  appell6  Public^  s'est  laiss£  si  souvent  tromper,  que  bien 
des  gens  se  sont  accoutum6s  ^  n'avoir  aucune  confiance  dans  ses 
lumieres.  Moi  j'ai  toujours  pens£  qu'il  en  6tait  de  Tannonce 
d'un  ouvrage,  comme  d'une  constitution,  qui  n'est  que  le  prospectus 
de  la  f^lidt^  publique.  Si  les  r6sultats  en  sont  bons,  le  peuple  les 
adopte  sans  qu'il  soit  besoin  de  le  cajoler  ou  d'enq)loyer  la  violence; 
s'ils  sont  mauvais,  on  est  fort  heureux  qu'il  se  borne  ^  les  rejeter. 

Je  me  propose  de  publier  un  journal  sous  le  titre  de 

Courrier  de  la  France  et  des  Colonies. 

Yy  rapporterai  les  faits  aves  fid61it6,  je  ferai  ensorte  que  le  lecteur, 
de  quelque  opinion  qu'il  soit,  ne  puisse  en  vouloir  qu'auz  drcon- 
stances,  lorsqu'il  jettera  les  yeux  sur  une  nouvelle  qui  n'entrera  pas 
dans  ses  arangements:  mais  si  la  v6rit6  appartient  ^  tout  le  monde, 
mes  prindpes  m'appartiennent  aussi.  Qu'on  ne  s'attende  done 
pas  ^  trouver  dans  les  reflexions  que  je  hazarderai  quelquefois, 
Tapologie  des  cruaut6s  ou  des  folies  qui  deshonorent  ce  siede: 
j'aime  mieux  qu'on  dise  de  moi  ''c'est  un  homme  sans  caractere,  & 
qui  ne  sait  tenir  ^  aucun  parti,  que  d'abandonner  un  seul  instant 
les  droits  de  Thumanite.  Je  puis  £tre  persuade  que  le  gouveme- 
ment  monarchique  convient  mieux  que  tout  autre  k  la  France,  et 
me  montrer  en  m^e  tems  Tennemi  des  pr6jug&  inutile  ou  danger- 
eux,  des  pretentions  ridicules,  des  moyens  ex^crables  de  qudques 
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frangais  aveugl&  par  la  vengeance  ou  £blouis  par  r6clat  des  rich- 
esses  que  leur  offrent  des  mains  perfides. 

Le  courrier  de  la  France  &  des  Colonies  paraitra  tous  les  jours 
k  onze  heures  du  matin,  &  sera  ccmposi  de  quatre  pages  in  quarto. 
Tous  les  avis  de  commerce  &c.  y  feront  ins£r6s  k  un  prix  mod^r^, 
&  si  leur  insertion  pouvait  retarder  celle  des  nouvelles,  je  ne 
regarderais  pas  aux  frais  d'un  supplement 

Les  infortun6s  que  la  rage  des  factions  a  jett6s  loin  de  leur 
patrie,  seront  instruits  de  ses  succte,  de  ses  revers,  des  change- 
mens  qu'elle  6prouvera  dans  la  forme  de  son  gouvemement,  de 
tout  ce  qui,  enfin,  pourra  les  mettre  k  port6e  d'entrevoir  I'heureuse 
£poque  oii  la  France  jouira  des  douceiu^  de  la  paix  sous  un  gouveme- 
ment  ferme  &  durable. 

Le  premier  nimiero  de  cette  f euille,  semblable  k  ce  pro^>ectuSy 
pour  la  caractere  &  le  format,  paraitra  le  15  de  ce  mois. 

Gaterau 

Le  prix  d'abonement  est  de  dnq  gourdes  pour  six  mois;  deux 
gourdes  &  demi  poiu:  un  trimestre. 

Les  habitants  de  Philadelphie  peuvent  s'abonner  pour  im  mois. 

N.B.  On  souscrit  k  Timprimerie  de  cette  feuille,  chez  Moreau 
de  St.Mery,  imprimeur-libraire,  au  coin  de  Front  &  Wahiut  Streets. 

Philadelphie  ce  ler.  Octobre  1795 


Printed  by  Moreau  de  St.  Meiy,  Printer  and  Book-seller,  comer 
of  Front  and  Wahiut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


"MONITEUR  DE  LA  LOUISIANE." 
NEW  ORLEANS.  1794 

BY  WILLIAM  BEER 

A  LL  that  is  known  about  this  paper,  before  1802,  is 
*^  deduced  from  a  copy  of  Number  26,  for  Monday, 
August  25,  1794.  This  single  surviving  issue  belonged 
in  1896  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  who  allowed  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society  to  make  a  facsimile  which  appeared  in 
Volume  I,  Part  IV,  of  its  Publications. 

If  Number  26  is  a  typical  issue,  the  Moniteur  was  one 
of  the  best  strictly  local  papers  of  its  time.  It  clearly 
aimed  to  live  up  to  its  motto:  "Bombalio,  Clangor, 
Stridor,  Taratantara,  Murmur."  This  number  opens 
with  "Avis  Divers"— a  warning  that  a  recent  arrival  in 
town,  who  is  named,  was  trying  to  raise  money  on  a  draft 
which  had  already  been  paid;  a  notice  of  dissolution  of 
partnership;  and  two  advertisements  of  land  for  sale. 
The  local  heading  is  August  21,  perhaps  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  letters  giving  European  news  as  late  as  May  17. 
The  extracts  from  other  newspapers  are  from  a  Havana 
paper  of  July  5.  There  is  a  paragraph  of  Brussels  news 
of  February  12,  copied  from  the  Gazette  de  Madrid. 

A  half-colimm  contains  "Reponse  k  la  lettre  soi  disant 
habitant  du  Bayou  Sara,"  which  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
next  issue.  This  correspondent  was  annoyed  by  the 
frivolous  nature  of  the  reply  to  his  previous  communica- 
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lion,  and  he  now  returns  to  the  plea  for  greater  simplicity, 
both  in  instruments  and  in  remedies,  on  the  part  of  medical 
practitioners  in  places  distant  from  the  great  metropolises 
of  medical  learning.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  from  this 
fragment  whether  the  writer  is  a  doctor  attempting  a 
cleverly  veiled  advertisement  or  someone  seeking  satis- 
faction after  an  experience  with  a  practitioner  whose 
learning  had  not  benefited  the  patient. 

The  paper  was  issued  "De  Tlmp.  de  L.  Duclot,  avec 
permission  &  Privilege  de  Mgr.  le  Gouvemeiu-." 

The  history  of  the  facsimile  plates  is  a  sad  one.  The 
editor  of  the  Historical  Society's  Publications  heard  of 
the  copy  of  the  Moniteur^  obtained  a  loan  of  it,  and  had 
the  half-tone  plate  made.  Of  coiu-se  the  plate  went  to 
the  printer  who  did  not  return  it  with  the  printed  copies 
and  it  perished  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  that  printer's 
shop.  After  I  learned  of  this,  I  tried  to  get  the  original 
paper,  and  foimd  that  it  also  had  been  destroyed. 

There  are  two  references  to  the  Moniteur  in  Berquin 
Duvallon's  Vue  de  la  Colonie  espagnole  du  Mississipij 
Paris,  1803: 

Monsieur  Cardonelet  thought  proper  some  years  ago  to  allow 
of  the  establishment  of  a  printing  press  in  New  Orleans,  of  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Moniieur  de  la  Louisiane 
in  which  would  be  inserted  the  different  notices  concerning  C(»n- 
merce,  agriculture  and  other  objects  of  public  utility,  also  a  para- 
graph relating  to  political  news.  Our  Creoles  are  generally  very 
curious  and  anxious  for  foreign  news;  this  sheet  is  very  well  edited, 
it  might  have  been  presumed  that  considering  all  things  there  would 
have  been  a  great  niunber  of  subscribers.    What  has  happened  I 
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heard  from  the  editor  himself  that  never  since  the  first  publication 
of  this  sheet  until  to-day  has  it  attained  more  than  80  subscribers 
at  a  time,  most  of  them  European  or  foreigners.  Parsimony  on  one 
side  a  dislike  for  reading  on  the  other  have  kept  our  Creoles  aloof. 
There  was  only  found  one  small  printing  office  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken;  it  was  established  with  the  approval  of  Mons. 
Carondelet,  formerly  governor  of  this  colony.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  government  and  is  only  used  for  printing  the  gazette  which 
appears  once  a  week  under  the  title  of  the  ManUeur  de  la  Louisiane, 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  government  and  regulations  of  the  adminis- 
tration, of  alphabets  and  catechisms  for  children,  of  passports  and 
other  forms. 

The  founder  of  the  ManUeur  j  when  it  first  appeared 
on  March  3,  1794,  was  L.  Duclot,  a  refugee  from  San 
Domingo.  Those  who  know  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish 
ofi&cials  of  the  eighteenth  century  toward  the  printing 
press  can  easily  imagine  the  diflaculties  he  must  have 
overcome  before  obtaining  the  consent  of  Carondelet, 
the  then  governor,  to  the  issue  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  French  language  which  should  presume  to  enlighten 
the  population  on  the  doings  of  the  outside  world  and 
occasionally  on  those  of  the  city  and  territory. 

In  1796  Jean  Baptiste  Leseur  Fontaine  became  the 
editor,  which  position  he  seems  to  have  occupied  until 
1 8 14.  For  a  few  years  he  was  also  the  publisher  of  the 
paper.  In  1797  the  ManUeur  became  the  ofl&cial  state 
paper. 

Fontaine,  the  editor  of  the  ManUeur^  in  his  wiU  left 
his  editorial  set,  containing  the  only  account  of  the 
government  of  Laussat,  from  November  30  to  Decem- 
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ber  20y  1803.  This  set  has  never  been  found  but  we  are 
hoping  all  the  time  that  it  will  be  discovered,  because  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  known  collection.  The  few 
volumes  we  have  were  certainly  not  a  portion  of  an  edi- 
torial set. 

The  first  complete  volume  in  any  public  collection 
runs  from  Nimiber  305,  August  14,  1802,  to  Number  371^ 
November  26,  1803.  It  has  changed  in  size  to  12  by  10 
inches  and  has  frequent  supplements.  It  deals  with  the 
period  when  Louisiana,  which  had  again  become  French 
by  treaty,  was  still  governed  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  contains  among  other  documents  the  rules  for  the 
government  of  Louisiana  diuing  the  brief  second  French 
domination.  This  volimie  is  in  the  museiun  in  the  Cabildo 
in  New  Orleans. 

There  is  a  long  break  in  the  files  after  this.  The 
next  volimies  known  are  in  the  Archive  Room  in  the 
City  Hall  at  New  Orleans.  They  conmience  with 
Nmnber  660,  October  22,  1806.  The  paper  has  now 
grown  in  size  to  17^  by  12  inches.  With  the  excq)tion 
of  a  few  missing  and  incomplete  nimibers  this  series  runs 
to  Number  1641,  July  2,  1814,  the  last  number  issued. 
This  shows  that  this  brave  and  faithful  editor  worked 
practically  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  for  the  Louisiana 
Gazette  of  Tuesday,  July  5, 1814,  contains  this  notice: 

J.  B.  L.  S.  Fontaine  died  yesterday  between  ten  and  eleven 
in  the  morning,  his  body  will  be  buried  to-day  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  will  be  at  his  house  19  rue  Royal,  we  invite  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
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In  the  same  paper  on  July  7  appeared  this  notice: 

Died  on  the  4th  instant  J.  B.  L.  S.  Fontaine  aged  72  years.  Mr. 
Fontaine  was  bom  in  France  and  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cape  Fran- 
cois when  it  was  destroyed  and  by  its  destruction  he  lost  every 
sou  he  was  worth  and  fled  for  safety  to  New  York.  In  1796  he 
came  by  particular  invitation  to  this  city  where  he  remained  until 
his  decease.  His  talents  as  a  comedian  and  editor,  his  social 
-quaUties  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  endeared  him  to  society.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  the  revolutionary  principles  that  so  long  deluged 
his  native  country  in  blood  and  often  (to  his  intimate  friends) 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  live  to  hear  of  a  Bourbon  being 
on  the  throne  of  France.  His  hope  was  realized  and  he  departed 
in  peace,  we  trust  to  play  his  part  in  another  and  a  better  world. 

The  eleventh  clause  of  his  will  is  as  follows: 

I  bequeath  to  the  City  Council  or  to  the  authority  which  shall 
replace  it  in  case  of  change,  the  bound  collection  of  my  Moniteur 
in  voliunes  of  different  sizes,  as  well  as  the  numbers  which  may  not 
be  boimd  and  which  will  be  found  in  order.  This  collection  will 
furnish  some  day  the  materials  for  the  history  of  this  territory, 
seeing  that  the  Moniteur  is  the  only  journal  which  contains  all  the 
official  dociunents,  Spanish,  French,  and  American,  which  relate 
to  the  changes  of  government  and  all  officially  issued  territorial 
laws,  decisions  of  the  City  Council,  municipal  notices,  etc.,  etc., 
also  the  consiunption  of  flour  by  the  bakers,  the  bills  of  mortality 
and  the  list  of  baptisms  and  marriages,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  attempt  of  Fontaine  to  secure  the  safety 
of  his  files,  only  nine  years  out  of  twenty  can  now  be  found. 
It  is  very  sad  that  the  work  of  the  faithful  and  hard-work- 
ing journalist  should  thus  be  allowed  to  perish. 


"LA  PATRIOTE  FRANCAIS/'  CHARLESTON. 

1794(?)-95 

A  LL  that  has  as  yet  been  learned  about  the  French 
^^  paper  published  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is 
deduced  from  a  single  issue  preserved  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  It  is  in  the  volume  of  tracts  described 
on  a  preceding  page  in  the  account  of  the  Philadelphia 
papers.  It  is  dated  "le  5  Thermidor  Qeudi  23  Juillet, 
V.S.),"  which  establishes  the  year  as  1795.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  year  is  given  in  the  heading 
to  the  principal  article  in  this  issue.  It  is  nimibered 
"Vol.  11.  No.  II.,"  which  of  course  may  have  been 
intended  for  IL  The  issue  is  devoted  largely  to  a  report 
of  a  meeting  held  on  July  16;  this  permits  a  guess  that 
the  paper  appeared  once  a  week. 
The  colophon  reads : 

A  Charleston,  de  rimprimerie  de  Beleurgey,  Queen  street, 
maison  Nixon,  oii  Ton  s'abonne  k  Tann^,  8  gourdes;  six  mois, 
4  gourdes,  &  un  mois,  i  gourde.  Franc  de  Port.  On  insure,  dans 
cette  Gazette,  tous  les  Avis,  Annonces,  Demandes,  &c. 

There  is  a  sununary  of  world-news  imder  the  Phila- 
delphia dateline  of  Jime  19,  and  an  abstract  of  the  articles 
agreed  on  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Vendue  on  March  7. 
From  New  York,  June  28,  is  the  news  of  the  deportation 
of  Barrere,  CoUot-d'Herbois  and  Billaud.  Other  items 
are  headed  Bayonne,  May  15,  and  London,  April  23. 
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Half  the  issue,  nearly  four  columns,  is  filled  by  a  report  of 
a  committee  of  citizens  selected  at  a  mass  meeting  in  St. 
Michaels  Church,  to  examine  Jay's  treaty  with  England. 
Not  quite  a  column  of  advertisements  supplies,  as 
so  often,  the  most  interesting  matter  in  the  paper. 
It  announces  that  Citizen  Morin  has  opened  a  ''Salle 
d'armes "  and  will  give  lessons  from  seven  to  nine  in  the 
morning  or  from  five  to  seven  in  the  afternoon,  with 
the  frank  assurance  that  "Les  personnes  qui  voudront 
Thonorer  de  leur  presence  seront  refues  avec  satisfaction. '' 
The  publisher  states  that  he  has  for  sale  copies  of  the 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France  and  similar 
publications.  He  also  desires  to  hire  a  negro  cook  and 
a  maid.  The  most  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  colunm: 

Theatre  de  Charleston 

Demain  vendredi  24  Juillet 

Les  Com6diens  Fran^ais  donneront 

Le  Deserteuk 

Op^ra  en  trois  Actes. 

Cette  Pi6ce  sera  suivie, 

(A  la  demande  d'une  Compagnie  de  Citoyens 
&  Citoyennes  de  Charleston)  de 

Jupiter  et  Extrope 

ou 

La  Jalousie  de  Junon 

Grande  Pantomime  en  deux  Actes. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PAPER 

THHE  Gazette  Franqaise  et  Amfricaine  appeared  on  July  6, 
1795,  at  63  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  without  the 
name  of  publisher  or  editor.  It  was  a  folio  sheet,  four 
pages  of  four  colimms  each,  with  the  text  in  i>arallel 
columns  of  French  and  English,  and  was  published  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 
The  first  issue  opens  with  the  following 

Advertisement 

The  Editor  of  the  French  and  American  Gazette  had  announced 
in  his  prospectus  that,  from  the  ist  of  July  next,  he  would  publish 
his  paper  every  day,  but  the  number  of  Subscribers  not  being 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense,  he  will  be  obliged  for  the  present 
to  do  it  only  three  days  in  the  week.  This  disappointment  is  so 
much  the  more  painful  to  him,  as  he  has  a  quantity  of  interesting 
intelligence  worthy  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  with  which  he  will 
be  imable  to  gratify  them  as  speedily  as  he  desired.  But  he  is  so 
very  intent  on  satisfying  those  that  are  so  condescending  as  to 
value  his  labour,  that  he  will  be  eager  to  f ulfiU  the  conditions  of  his 
prospectus,  as  soon  as  his  time  and  trouble  will  be  the  only  sacri- 
fice requisite  to  insure  him  the  public  approbation.  To  attain 
this  desirable  point  the  quicker,  he  intreats  those  persons  ^rtio 
might  still  be  undetermined,  to  acquaint  him  from  the  perusal 
of  this  first  number,  whether  the  plan  he  has  adopted  is  agreeable 
to  them,  and  whether  he  may  rank  them  among  his  subscribers. 

This  was  followed  by  an 

Introduction 

We  do  not  pretend  to  dissemble  how  very  difficult  the  career  is, 
in  which  we  now  enter.    Obliged  to  confine  ourselves  within  the 
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narrow  bounds  of  our  paper,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  relate  daily  and 
in  all  their  extent,  the  numerous  events  that  are  produced  by  the 
situation  in  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  are  now  involved.  We 
will  sometimes  be  anticipated  by  our  competitors  in  the  political 
race.  Ever  desirous  of  whatever  is  new,  striking  or  uncommon, 
a  peevish  reader  will  sometimes  say  with  disgust,  ''I  read  that 
yesterday,"  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  that  the 
field  is  open  to  all:  that  he  who  is  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with  any 
news,  hastens  to  give  them  publicity,  and  that  the  others  are  obliged 
to  copy  them  after  him. 

But  would  it  not  be  proper,  would  it  not  be  just  to  remember 
that  those,  through  whose  medium  European  news  are  transmitted 
to  us,  are  not  always  disposed  to  favor  an  unf  ortimate  stranger,  whom 
no  title  can  reconunend,  and  that  they  will  of  course  prefer  to  com- 
municate to  their  countrymen,  those  funds  they  are  so  happily 
possessed  of. 

At  last,  will  not  a  judicious  reader  prefer  to  find  in  a  paper 
compiled  with  judgment  and  a  certain  degree  of  taste,  an  exact, 
though  sometimes  tardy,  series  of  interesting  events,  select  pieces 
of  eloquence,  political,  moral,  historical  and  literary  extracts, 
rather  than  to  be  obliged  to  select  them  out  of  the  confusled  col- 
lections with  which  we  are  daily  overrun. 

But  the  censure  to  which  we  are  exposed  on  that  account,  which 
we  have  often  imjustly  experienced,  and  which  we  would  have  been 
spared  by  people  a  little  more  prone  to  indulgence,  is  not  the  only 
inconveniency  to  which  our  pursuit  renders  us  liable.  Although 
cast  by  misfortime  upon  a  strange  land,  our  fellow  citizens  are  far 
from  having  abjured  the  opinions  which  accelerated  their  disasters 
and  obliged  them  to  quit  their  country.  Exasperated  by  their 
losses  and  the  anxieties  they  undergo,  they  brook  but  impatientiy 
whatever  is  not  conformable  to  their  political  tenets.  It  is  imprac- 
tible  to  exhibit  events  and  reflections  agreeable  to  some,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  di^leasure  of  others. 
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Nevertheless,  inhabiting  a  free  country  and  accountable  for 
our  actions  to  government  and  the  laws  only,  we  are  determined  to 
shake  off  the  tyranny  which  hitherto  has  been  practiced  upon  us,  and 
to  imitate  those  writers,  who  in  the  center  of  the  French  Republic, 
exercise  all  the  privileges  resulting  from  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Thus,  ever  firmly  attached  to  our  country,  we  will  rcJate  with 
pleasure  every  fact  and  event  tending  to  render  it  more  conspicuous; 
but  a  servile  and  pusillanimous  fear,  will  never  prompt  us  to  con- 
ceal, disadvantages,  should  it  labour  under  any,  or  to  palliate  the 
faults  and  mistakes  of  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government.  We 
will  also  speak  of  its  enemies  with  the  same  impartiality,  and 
avoid  licentious  and  abusive  invectives,  which  true  patriotism 
disavows,  and  which  are  more  detrimental  than  useful  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

We  will  also  admit  to  our  paper  all  political  disquisitions  which 
may  be  handed  to  us,  without  attending  to  the  party  spirit  that 
may  dictate  them,  provided  they  contain  no  bitter  reflections 
against  individuals.  The  authors  will  not  be  designated  imless 
they  desire  it,  and  if  we  require  their  signatures,  it  will  (mly  be  to 
provide  for  our  responsibility — ^abusive  and  anonimous  letters 
will  have  no  other  notice  taken  of  them,  than  that  dictated  by  the 
contempt  to  which  every  individual  is  entitled  who  fears  to  make 
his  name  known. 

We  ought  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  short  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  political 
state  of  the  European  Powers.  But  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
venture  any  conjectures  on  designs  and  negodations  which  the 
interested  parties  conceal  with  the  most  mysterious  veil;  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  lay  before  the  Public,  the  frank  declaration 
made  on  this  subject  by  the  French  Government,  in  the  Senate  that 
seems  to  balance  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  position  of  the  New  York  paper  was  quite  differ- 
ent to  that  of  its  Philadelphia  contemporaries;    they 
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throve  on  controversial  troubles  within  the  French  colony, 
whereas  in  New  York  a  sustaining  subscription  list 
demanded  the  good  will  of  all  who  preferred  to  read  their 
native  language.  This  was  rendered  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment by  the  fact  that  those  refugees  from  San  Domingo 
who  were  controversially  inclined  naturally  gravitated 
toward  the  seat  of  government  and  of  political  strife, 
leaving  their  less  militant  fellows  who  remained  in  the 
other  cities,  to  pursue  their  own  quieter  ways.  Typical 
of  the  editor's  point  of  view  is  his  request,  in  the  issue 
for  July  27,  that  the  contributor  of  "an  epilogue  of  the 
Jays  and  owls^^  would  observe  that  "the  French  National 
Minister  had  not  explained  himself  on  the  diplomatic 
act  and  it  would  be  imprudent  to  anticipate  his  opinion." 

The  advertisements  in  the  Gazette  throw  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  fortimes  of  the  French  inmiigrants.  Many 
of  these  were  clearly  well  to  do,  and  as  soon  as  they 
realized  that  there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  hope  of  return- 
ing to  peaceful  French  territory,  in  Europe  or  the  West 
Indies,  they  arranged  to  settle  in  the  United  States.  The 
local  real  estate  dealers  were  quick  to  sense  this  chance 
for  a  market,  and  offered  residences  and  farm  property 
in  terms  curiously  like  those  used  125  years  later.  The 
rich  agricultural  district  of  New  Jersey  was  particularly 
attractive  to  the  newcomers,  who  foimd  conditions  there 
imder  which  they  could  resume  life  with  their  negroes 
much  like  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  previously. 

In  the  city  itself,  many  of  the  Frenchmen  undoubtedly 
settled  down  and  prospered.    A  few  of  these  helped  the 
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paper  by  advertising  in  it,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
were  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  ordinary  life  of  the  com- 
munity, losing  touch  with  the  French  colony.  Those 
whose  f ortimes  it  is  possible  to  follow  are  the  ones  who  were 
less  fortunate.  Of  these  the  most  pathetic  are  those  who 
were  unable  to  do  anything  under  the  strange  surround- 
ings. Many  had,  before  they  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes,  abundant  means,  and  they  could  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  living  without  an  income.  They  brought  slaves 
with  them  to  attend  to  their  accustomed  wants,  and  these 
were  among  the  first  resource  to  be  turned  to  account. 
The  paper  contains  repeated  offers  of  the  services  of  house 
and  farm  hands.  Occasionally  these  were  for  sale,  but 
more  often  the  desire  was  to  rent  the  slaves  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  thus  securing  an  income  rather  than  the 
ready  money.  The  sale  of  choice  pieces  of  furniture 
shows  likewise  how  the  refugee  establishments  gradually 
broke  up.  The  description  of  these  is  an  interesting  index 
to  what  had  been  regarded  as  precious  when  the  exodus 
from  San  Domingo  took  place.  All  were  solid  pieces, 
as  they  must  have  been  to  withstand  the  island  conditions, 
but  for  the  rest  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
advertisements  is  that  nothing  is  described  which  reads 
as  if  it  would  be  welcomed  by  those  who  now  seek  for 
antique  furniture. 

The  French  who  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  unac- 
customed living  turned  most  naturally  to  the  two  lines 
in  which  that  nation  surpasses  its  rivals,  the  care  of 
persons  who  have  to  hire  a  place  to  live  in,  and  the  feeding 
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of  those  who  have  no  home  of  their  own.  French 
tx>ardmg-hoiises  and  restaurants  doubtless  existed  in 
New  York  long  before  1790;  after  1795  they  were  plainly 
a  distinct  feature  of  the  dty's  life.  In  other  ways  the 
newcomers  contributed  largely  to  the  gaiety  of  life.  They 
<q)ened  a  variety  of  amusement  resorts,  of  various  sorts. 
The  French  actors  and  singers  were  among  the  leading 
entertainers  at  the  theaters;  they  opened  a  hippodrome 
and  a  panorama,  an  animal  show  and,  until  a  gale  ended 
its  career,  a  balloon  exhibition. 

On  July  17  the  editor  acknowledged  himself  in  the 
in^rint: 

On  souscrit  i  New-York  chez  J.  Delafond,  redacteur  &  impri- 
meur  de  la  GaxeUe  Pran^aise  cr  Am^icaine,  Liberty-street,  No.  63; 
a  Philadelphie  chez  M.  McH-eau  de  Saint-Merry,  imprimeur, 
Fnmt-street,  No.  84;  a  Boston  chez  MM.  Hall  &  NancrMe, 
libraires,  pris  la  mais<Hi  de  IT  tat;  a  Charleston  chez  M.  Beleurgey, 
inqirimeur;  a  Baltimore,  a  Norfolk,  &  dans  les  autres  Voiles  du 
Omtinent  chez  les  Directeurs  de  la  Poste. 

A  change  of  ownership  was  announced  in  the  issue  for 
October  2: 

AU  PUBUC 

Labruere,  Parisot  &  Comp.  ont  Thonneur  d'informer  le  Public 
que,  d'l^rte  Tacquisition  qu'ils  viennent  de  faire  de  rimprimeriede 
la  Gazette  Pran^aise  £r  AmSricaine,  le  Bureau  de  ladite  Gazette  sera 
desonnais  etabli  chez  eux,  Maiden-Lane,  No.  56,  oii  ils  recevront 
les  abonnemens,  &  se  chargeront  d'imprimer  tous  les  ouvrages, 
frangais  et  anglais,  cartes,  annonces  &  avis  qu'on  desirera  publier. 
Us  n'ont  pas  besoin,  sans  doute  d'assurer  qu'ib  feront  tous  leurs 
efforts  pour  repondre  i  la  confiance  dont  on  voudra  bien  les  honorer ; 
le  puissant  inter^t  qu'ils  ont  de  meriter  les  encouragemens  du 
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public,  les  portera  surement  i,  ne  rien  n6gliger  pour  donner  i,  la 
feuille  dont  ils  entrq^rennent  la  continuation,  tout  I'interdt  &  tout 
I'agr&nent  dont  elle  peut  £tre  suscq)tible,  en  6vitant  soigneusement 
tout  ce  qui  pourrait  choquer  Topinion  dominante,  en  y  inserant 
tous  les  morceaux  qui  pourront  contribuer  Ji  rdever  Tedat  des 
deux  nations  alli6es,  &  i,  f adliter  les  progrfe  de  ceux  qui  desirent  se 
perfectionner  dans  T^tude  des  langues  frangaise  &  am^ricaine. 

Us  prfeiunent  qu'il  est  inutile  de  chercher  Ji  faire  entrevoir 
I'avantage  r£el  qui  r&ulte  des  annonces  &  avis  imprim^  dans  les 
deux  langues. 

The  new  publishers  advertised  that  they  had  for  sale 
at  the  printing  office  the  "New  French  Calendar,"  pos- 
sibly imported.  Two  later  advertisements  seem  to  imply 
that  M.  Labruere  attended  to  the  literary  side  of  the 
undertaking,  his  partner  being  the  practical  printer. 
These  announce,  on  October  26  and  on  November  9: 

M.  Labruire  ouvrira,  sans  faute,  son  Ecole  du  soir,  le  premier 
de  Novembre  prochain. 

M.  Labruere  vient  de  recevoir  un  parti  de  livres  frangais, 
qu'il  vendra  au  plus  juste  prix.  Des  alphabets  pour  les  enfans. 
Maiden-Lane  No.  56. 

On  February  15,  1796,  appeared  an  inconspicuous 
announcement: 

A  Vendre 

L'Imprimerie  de  la  GazeUe  fran^aise  br  amtricaine — S'adresser 
aux  Editeurs. 

This  appeared  in  each  issue  from  Niunbers  97  to  104, 
except  Number  100.  The  file  at  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,    apparently    complete,    and    the    fragmentary 
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Harvard  file  both  end  with  Number  104,  for  Wednesday, 
March  2.  This  issue  contains  nothing  to  intimate  that 
it  was  the  last,  and  no  other  evidence  has  been  found  to 
show  whether  a  paper  appeared  on  Friday,  March  4.  On 
Monday,  March  7,  it  began  a  new  career  as  a  quarto, 
without  any  English  text. 

The  Harvard  file  lacks  the  following  thirty-eight 
nxmibers,  inclusive:  1-16, 19-21,  23,  26,  29-30,  32,34-35, 
40-42,  45-46  [50?],  56-57,  61,  63-64,  77- 

Two  issues  were  numbered  49,  and  dated  October  26. 
The  later  of  these  was  doubtless  the  midweek  issue  which 
should  have  been  Number  50,  October  28.  On  the  last 
day  of  February,  1796,  the  printer  forgot  that  this  was 
leap  year,  and  dated  Number  103  '^  March  i."  The 
next  issue  appeared  correctly  dated  March  2. 

"gazette  FRANfAISE,"  NEW  YORK,   1796-99 

The  Gazette  began  its  more  prosperous  career  as  a 
quarto  on  Monday,  March  7,  1796.  The  smaller  sheet 
measiures  not  over  11^  by  9  inches.  The  title  is  a  single 
line  of  roman  capitals,  GAZETTE  FRANgAISE,  with 
the  number  of  the  issue  above,  centered,  in  parentheses, 
and  "Imprimee  A  New  York,  Matoen-Lane,  No.  56" 
below  between  rules.  The  date  runs  across  the  page  above 
the  text,  which  is  in  two  colimms,  that  of  the  earliest  issue 
found,  Nxmiber  6,  running  "Du  Vendredi  18  Mars  1796-29 
Ventose,  an  4  de  la  R^ublique  Frangaise."  Doubtless 
the  first  of  this  numbering  contained  some  statement 
explaining  the  change.    The  earliest  editorial  statement 
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in  the  extant  issues  is  in  Number  25,  May  4,  although  it 
undoubtedly  appeared  in  the  three  preceding  issues,  which 
are  missing: 

MM.  les  Sonscripteurs  Ji  la  GazeUe  Fran^aise,  dans  les  diffdrentes 
villes  du  Continent,  qui  ont  un  ou  plusieurs  quartiers  d'abonneznent 
dchus  ou  pr^  d'dcheoir,  sont  instamment  pri6s  de  vouloir  biea, 
pour  dviter  les  frais  de  poste,  en  faire  passer  le  montant  aux  6diteurs; 
iL  d6faut  de  quoi  ils  seraient  obligfe  d'en  discontinuer  Tenvoi. 

MM.  les  Abonnds  de  cette  ville,  qui  pourraient  changer  de 
demeure  au  Premier  Mai,  sont  dgalement  pri6s  de  vouloir  bioi 
indiquer  leur  nouvelle  demeure  au  bureau  de  cette  feuille,  qui,  iL 
compter  du  premier  Mai  prochain,  sera  dtabli  Pearl-street,  No.  51, 
pr^  du  Musaeimi. 

The  next  issue  contains  the  more  informing  notice  that 

Cette  Feuille  paroit  tous  les  Lundi,  Mercredi,  &  VendredL 
On  souscrit  k  New- York  chez  Parisot  &  Comp.  &iiteurs  Pearl- 
street,  No.  51;  k  Philaddphie  chez  G.  Decombaz,  libraire.  Front- 
street,  No.  83 ;  k  Boston  chez  Mr.  Nancrede,  libraire;  k  Charleston 
chez  Mr.  Bdeurgey,  imprimeur;  k  Baltimore,  k  Norfolk  &  dans  les 
autres  villes  du  Continent,  chez  les  directeurs  de  la  poste. 

The  price  is  added  in  the  following  issue,  ^^  Sept  dollars  par 
an,  Deux  dollars  par  trimestre,  payable  en  souscrivant." 
An  important  editorial  change  is  announced  in  Num- 
ber 160,  March  15,  1797: 

Avis.  J.  C.  Parisot  a  Thonneur  de  prfevenir  MM.  les  Sous- 
cripteurs  k  la  Gazette  Pran^aise,  que,  d'apr^  les  arrangemens  qu'fl 
a  pris  avec  ses  assodes,  il  se  trouve  seul  charge  de  Fentreprise. 
U  se  flatte  que  son  zMe  &  son  attention  k  rassembler  dans  sa  feuille 
tout  ce  qui  peut  interesser  plus  particuli^ement  ses  compatriotes, 
continueront  de  lui  m^riter  les  faveurs  &  la  bien-veillance  dont  le 
public  Ta  honor^  jusqu'ici.    H  n'y  aura  aucun  changement  dans 
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la  forme  de  la  Gazette^  ni  pour  le  prix  des  abonnemens,  que  MM. 
ks  Souscripteurs  sont  instamment  pri£s  de  vouloir  bien  renouvder  it 
riinprimerie  Fran^aise,  qui  est  tou jours  Pearl-street,  No.  51. 

The  local  habit  of  moving  on  May  Day  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  in  Number  182,  May  5,  is  the  announcement  that 
the  Biureau,  ^^par  un  6v£nement  impr^vu,  est  chang6  et 
transport^  dans  Beekman-street,  No.  81,  o^  I'on  trouvera 
un  superbe  Apartement  i  Louer."  The  numbers  are 
missing  that  may  have  contained  his  explanation  of  the 
change  to  37  Barclay  Street,  in  May,  1798,  and  to  58 
Chatham  Street,  in  May,  1799. 

The  last  issue  in  the  Harvard  file  is  Number  555,  for 
October  4,  1799.  The  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary  doubtless  proves  that  this  was  not  the  final  issue. 

A  statement  of  editorial  policy,  as  well  as  a  side  light 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  joiunalism  at  that  time,  appears  in 
Number  8,  March  23,  1796: 

II  y  a  bien  des  annto  que  le  continent  amfricain  n'a  q^rouv^ 
une  disette  de  nouvelle  du  continent  europ6en  semblable  k  celle 
que  nous  eprouvons  en  ce  moment  Depuis  quatre  mois  il  ne  nous 
est  arrive  que  quelques  b&timens,  de  longue  travers£e,  qui  n'ont 
^)port£  que  des  nouvelles  de  vieille  date,  &  dont  encore  les  politiques 
des  deux  partis  contestent  I'authenticit^.  Aussi,  it  notre  grand 
regret,  notre  feuille  se  ressent-eUe  de  I'aridit^  de  la  saison,  d'autant 
mieux  que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas,  comme  nos  conf  r^es  les  joumalistes 
am^ricains,  nous  sauver  avec  les  debats  du  Congr^,  qui  ne  presen- 
tent  aucun  inter£t  k  nos  infortunfe  compatriotes.  Nous  profiterons 
ndanmoins  de  la  drconstance  pour  c£der  aux  instances  que  nous  ont 
faites  qudques-uns  d'entre  eux  qui  pensent  que  quand  on  habite 
un  pays  on  ne  doit  £tre  indifferent  aux  6v6nemens  politiques  qui 
peuvent  Finteresser. 
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Jusqu'iL  present,  en  notre  quality  de  fran^ais,  nous  nous  edons 
interdit  de  parler,  ni  en  bien,  ni  en  mal,  du  fameux  traits  de  com- 
merce &  d'amiti^  condu  entre  la  Grande-Bretagne  &  les  Etats- 
Unis.  ...  Cependant,  il  vient  de  paraitre  une  adresse  [by  Robert 
Goodloe  Harper]  qui  contient  un  tableau  si  frappant  des  griefs 
all^gu6s  contre  ce  traits  &  en  mtee  tenq)s  des  motifs  de  sagesse  & 
de  prudence  qui  ont  engag6  le  gouvemement  amfricain  k  le  ratifier, 
que  plusieurs  de  nos  souscripteurs  nous  en  ont  demand^  la  traduc- 
tion. ... 

L'indisposition  du  redacteur  &  du  compositeur  de  cette  feuille, 
ont  forc6  d'en  remettre  la  publication  k  demain  au  lieu  d'aujourdliui, 
&  celle  de  vendredi  ne  pourra  mtoe  paraitre  que  lundL  Si  les 
deux  premieres  pages  n'eussent  pas  6x6  coraposiSeSf  nous  eussions 
6t£  k  mftme  de  rendre  cette  feuille  plus  int£ressante,  au  moyen  de 
ce  que  le  Hunier^  ci4>t.  Whitlock,  arrive  hier  id  de  Liverpool,  en 
29  jours,  nous  a  aiqx)rt£  des  papiers  de  Londres  &  de  Paris  jusqu'au 
18  fevrier. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  most  important  occurrences  is 
concluded  with  a  promise  to  complete  the  foreign  news 
five  days  later. 

The  Harvard  file  is  the  one  sent  to  the  Salem  printer, 
William  Carlton,  publisher  of  the  Salem  Gazette^  whose 
name  is  on  most  of  the  papers.  It  contains  the  following 
23  s  nxmibers. 

Nuinben  Dates.  Indniive,  of  Mittmg  lunes  Number  lIiHinf 

Mars     7-16  5 

6-1 1                            Avril     4-13  s 

[No  issue  for  March  25] 

17-18                                      20-22  2 

21                                            27-Mai  2  3 

25-27                            Mai     ii-Juillct6  25 

53-54                            JuiUet  13  I 

56-59                                      24-27  2 
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0*ta,  bchuln,  ol  HiMinc  bna 

HnmboUWac 

6»-6s 

Aoflt      7 

«7-8o 

SepL    13-14 

83-ga 

Oct     10 

94 

14-17 

97-104 

Nov.     7 

iofr-7 

14 

109-13 

38 

11S-17 

Dec      7 

119-ai 

16-19 

ii4-»S 

36 

137-^ 

Fev.  (1797).  13 

148-53 

Mars     1-  s 

157 

10 

iST^i 

30-aa 

i64-«6 

31 

168 

Avril      s-  7 

171-73 

17 

175-76 

34 

I7&-86 

Mai     17 

188-89 

34 

191-94 

Juin      4 

196 

9 

198-313 

Jufllet  19-36 

[No.  300  repeated  the  number  199 

and 

date  of  the  preceding  issue) 

[No.  3IO  contains  six  pages) 

»i8 

JuiUetji 

330 

Aodt     4-14 

236"isAoflt"                            18-35 

331-33 

Sept.     I 

534-35 

8 

337 

13-18 

341 
343 

33 
37 
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Dfttci,  Inchaive,  of  IfiMing  Imct 

Number  MUiig 

353 

x8 

Z 

254-57 

30-Nov.  3 

3 

261 

Nov.     8 

I 

263-64 

15-17 

2 

267 

22-I>ec.4 

6 

274 

Dec      &-X5 

4 

279 

20-22 

a 

282 

27 — Jan.  12, 1798 

8 

291 

1798,  Jan.  X7-Fev.  9 

zz 

303-4 

Fcv.    16-19 

2 

307 

23 

I 

309-11 

Mara     s-  7 

2 

314-16 

x6 

I 

318-19 

23 

I 

322-22 

30 

I 

324 

Avril     4 

z 

326 

9-13 

3 

330 

x8 

z 

332 

23-25 

2 

335 

30-Mai4 

3? 

338,  7  Mai-340              Mai     14 

z 

[Two  issues  of  the  we^  of  Apr.  30 

may  have  had  the  same  number] 

342-43 

Mai     21  (?) 

z 

"  344"  [i.e.,  No.  345]  23    Mai     27-29 

2 

34^51 

Juin    xz-Aoiit  z 

23 

375 

Aoiit     6-10 

3 

379-^ 

17— Fcv.  20,  X799 

80 

460 

1799,  Fev.     25-27 

2 

463-64 

Mara     6 

z 

466 

zz 

z 

468-69 

18 

z 

471 

22-25 

2 

474-76 

Avril     3-Mai  8 

15 

492  [Fin 

^t  leaf  only]         Mai     X3 

z 
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Nmnbcn 

Dfttet,  iDcImive,  of  lliMiiic  Iitaa 

Number  MiviDg 

494 

17 

Z 

496 

22-34 

3 

499 

39-31 

3 

503 

Juin 

S-14 

5 

S08-9 

3i-Juil.  34 

15 

525-29 

Aoat 

7 

531 

13 

533-37 

36-Sept  3 

542-44 

Sept. 

IZ 

546 

z6-z8 

S49-SO 

25 

552 

30 

554-55 

NOTES  OF  BOOKS  AND  WORKERS 

Explanatory. — ^This  issue  of  the  Society's  Papers  is  a  part  of 
the  volume  for  1920,  issued  to  members  of  that  year,  but  is  printed 
eariy  in  1923.  Mr.  Shearer's  paper,  read  at  the  Atlantic  City 
1920  meeting,  suggested  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  monograph 
on  these  early  French  papers,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  plan  has 
delayed  the  publication.  The  notes  on  the  several  ps4>ers  have 
been  gathered  in  collaboration  with  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  Alexander  J.  Wall, 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Harry  M.  Lydenbeig  and 
Daniel  C.  Haskell,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Miss  Gertrude 
E.  Robson  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Nichols,  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  Miss  Louise  M.  Taylor  and  Lawrence  W.  Jenkins,  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  and  William  Beer,  of  the  Howard  Memorial 
Library  at  New  Orleans.  To  each  of  them  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due.  The  material  has  been  put  into  shape  for  publica- 
tion by  the  chairman  of  the  Publication  Conmiittee,  who  alone  is 
re^)onsible  for  the  result. 

An  efiFort  was  made  to  copy  the  extracts  from  the  papers  as 
they  were  printed,  as  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  especially 
accents.  The  compositors  in  a  good  many  cases  were  not  French- 
men, and  the  printers  worked  carelessly,  with  cheap  paper  and  poor 
ink.  In  some  cases  they  did  not  have  accented  letters  at  first, 
and  these  were  never  secured  for  some  of  the  larger  fonts  of  t3rpe. 
It  has  therefore  not  seemed  to  be  worth  the  expense  of  trying  to 
print  these  extracts  consistently,  either  according  to  later-day 
standards  or  literally  as  they  first  appeared.  If  apparent  mis- 
prints are  noticed,  these  presiunably  reproduce  an  original  fault; 
if  not,  they  are  of  the  sort  that  occiu:  in  the  original. 

G.  P.  W. 
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Origins. — ^The  English  Bibliographical  Society  is  courageously 
canying  on  its  Dictionary  of  the  printers  and  booksellers  who  were 
at  work  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — the  latest  part,  under 
Mr.  Plomer's  editorship,  covering  the  years  from  1668  to  1725, 
with  notes  on  some  2,500  names. 

In  a  single  respect  the  volume  is  disappointing,  although 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  gives  little  help  toward  answering  the 
question  of  where  the  printers  came  from  who  set  up  the  first  shops 
in  the  American  colonies.  The  probability  is  that  many  of  these 
fijrst  American  printers  were  young  men  trained  in  London,  who 
thought  they  would  have  a  better  future  overseas  than  at  home; 
it  is  quite  dear  from  the  Dictionary  that  they  were  not  men  who 
had  failed  in  England,  nor  were  they,  with  perhaps  a  single  excep- 
tion, scions  of  established  printing  families.  The  two  typiod 
examples,  who  figure  in  the  Dictionary,  are  Marmaduke  Johnson 
and  William  Bradford.  The  first  was  exceptional  in  that  he  had 
just  begun  to  print  over  his  own  name  when  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  induced  him  to  go  to  Massachusetts 
and  finish  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible.  Bradford  was  an  apprentice 
who  married  his  master's  daughter,  and  then  came  to  America  to 
make  the  new  family's  fortune. 

The  Index  to  the  first  volume  of  Evans'  American  Bibliography 
lists  thirty-eight  printers,  and  ninety-four  others  engaged  in  book- 
selling or  binding,  who  were  at  work  in  the  British  American  conti- 
nental colonies  before  1729.  Of  these,  besides  the  two  already 
mentioned,  one  permanent  and  two  temporary  residents  of  Boston 
figure  prominently  in  the  Dictionary — ^John  Dimton  and  Benjamin 
Harris,  and  John  Allen,  if  the  London  bookseller  of  1669-85  may  be 
identified  with  the  Boston  bookseller  and  printer  of  1687-17  24. 
Allen's  association  with  Harris  for  a  year  or  two  adds  to  the  likeli- 
hood that  he  may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  London 
bookseller.  The  two  lines  that  the  Dictionary  gives  to  William 
Parks  have  already  been  considerably  expanded  by  a  note  in 
Mr.  Wroth's  Printing  in  Colonial  Maryland,  he  having  learned 
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just  as  his  book  was  going  to  press  of  the  probable  identity  of 
the  man  who  printed  in  three  English  towns  with  the  one  ipriio 
was  active  both  in  Mar^and  and  Virginia.  The  only  other 
name  that  occurs  in  both  the  American  and  the  En^ish  lists  is 
James  Glen — an  Edinburgh  printer  and  bookseller  of  1641-67  who 
may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  man  of  that  name  uriio 
printed  one  book  for  Samuel  Sewall,  of  Boston,  in  1682. 

MiNOsniES. — ^A  bibliogr^diy  in  which  a  lined-title  with  the 
\  descriptive  note,   "Inq>rim£  par  les  soins  de  TAgence   Cook. 

Programme-Itin^raire/'  does  not  seem  out  of  place,  is  something 
worthy  of  examination.  It  is  a  well-printed  octavo  volume  of  149 
pages,  entitled:  BMiograpkie  du  Tiers-Ordre  SicuUer  de  Saint- 
Prangois  au  Canada  (Province  de  QuSbec),  par  Le  R.  P.  Hugolin, 
O.F.M.  Montreal,  192 1.  There  are  seven  entries  dated  between 
'  1670  and  1694,  followed  by  a  blank  record  to  1862,  and  seven 

more  titles  to  1880,  when  the  record  becomes  very  fulL    Its  value 
^  to  posterity  is  likely  to  be  considerable,  for  it  will  be  hard  to  find 

j  another  record  as  conqdete  as  this  is  of  all  sorts  of  "occasional" 

•  printed  things,  such  as  posters,  handbiUs,  lists  of  religious  services, 

and  advertisements  of  a  Cook's  Tour. 
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